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PAUL’S  TERMS  AS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  PATTERNS  RATHER 


HO  <3ttv\ftY  lc_  t-o  N C.C_P~S, 

THAN ^fSCHlJIC AL  DEFINITIONS 


INTRODUC'D  ION 


I.  THE  PROBLEM 


Students  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  most  part  have 

1 

insisted  upon  a theological,  academic  approach  to  the  teachings 
of  Paul.  They  have  regarded  the  Apostle  as  the  first  great 
theologian  of  the  Christian  Church  and  have  attributed  so 
much  importance  to  his  teachings  that  many  people  have  thought 
that  Paul  and  not  Jesus  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  real  founder 
of  historical  Christianity.  Indeed,  the  Apostle  frequently  has 
been  accused  of  changing  the  religion  of  Jesus  into  a religion 
about  Jesus.  The  theologians  have  claimed  that  Paul’s  active, 
fertile  brain  created  dogmas  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  and 
that  the  Apostle  himself  commenced  to  form  them  into  an  elaborate, 
speculative,  theological  system.  These  scholars  have,  therefore, 
called  the  terms  which  Paul  employed  to  set  forth  his  teachings 
static  definitions  and  have  attempted  to  fit  them  into  techni- 
cal settings.  The  result  has  been  very  unsatisfactory,  however, 
because  Paul’s  interpreters  have  been  unable  to  agree  either 
upon  the  content  of  the  systems  or  upon  the  exact  significance 
of  the  individual  terms.  There  has  been  an  attempt,  furthermore, 
to  find  the  source  of  many  of  Paul's  theological  terms  in  the 
Oriental  Itystery-Religions • Some  students  have  declared  that 

1.  ’’Academic"  is  emphasized  in  the  sense  of  the  scholarly, 
technical,  scientific  method  of  study  which  has  characterized 
theological  thought  for  centuries. 


1 


the  Apostle  in  his  preaching  came  into  such  close  and  constant 
contact  with  these  Hellenistic  cults  that  he  was  overpowered  by 
their  influence  and  was  led  to  adopt  their  terms  in  a formal  sense 
into  his  own  system.  This  process  of  crystallizing  the  terras 
of  Paul  into  static  definitions  has  made  them  unmanageable  and 
has  to  a distressing  degree  rendered  his  meaning  unintelligible 
so  that  the  Apostle  himself  has  been  practically  lost  and  his 
message  about  Jesus  greatly  obscured. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  present-day  world  is  in  danger  of 
losing  Paul,  early  Christianity  ’ s greatest  interpreter  of  Christ, 
and  through  him  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  Risen  Christ , whom 
he  set  forth  so  resplendently  in  his  letters,  the  problem  is  to 
find  some  method  of  interpretation  whereby  we  may  be  able  more 
satisfactorily  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  teachings  of  the 
Apostle.  The  insistence  of  the  theologians  upon  an  academic 
approach  to  the  terms  of  Paul  has  failed  to  do  this  because  it 
has  created  intricate,  technical  systems  which  obscure  the  image 
of  Christ , whom  Paul  saw  so  clearly  and  of  whose  abiding  presence 
he  was  unceasingly  conscious.  Likewise  the  investigation  of 
Paul  through  the  medium  of  the  iysteri' -Religions  has  failed  to 
make  his  message  clear.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 


dissertation  to  show  that  the  terras  which  the  Apostle  employed 
in  his  teachings  were  not  hard  and  fast  theological  definitions, 
nor  words  taken  over  bodily  by  him  into  Christianity  from  the 
lystery-Religions  or  elsewhere,  but  were  terms  which  he  deliber- 
ately chose  from  all  phases  of  the  life  of  his  age  in  order  to 
illustrate  and  make  more  clear  his  message* 

The  writer  believes,  moreover,  that  Paul  was  not  primarily 
a theologian  living  in  a world  of  speculation  and  deliberately 
working  out  a technical  system  of  dogmatic  thought.  Christianity 
was  in  a formative  rather  than  a reflective  stage  of  development. 
The  period  of  Paul  was  one  of  activity.  Converts  roust  be  gained, 
churches  founded,  can$?aigns  planned  and  carried  out.  The  age 
required  men  of  action,  not  dreamers.  We  need  only  to  read  the 
book  of  Acts  and  the  letters  which  the  Apostle  wrote  to  his 
churches  to  realize  that  Paul  was  the  type  of  man  that  was 
needed.  He  was  a missionary,  a preacher,  afire  with  his  passion 
for  Christ.  He  was  full  of  eagerness  to  convert  men  to  Christi- 
anity and  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  promote  his  Gospel. 

When  he  could  he  preached  personally  to  men.  When  he  was  away 
from  his  churches  he  wrote  letters  to  them.  These  were  not 
carefully  thought  out  documents  filled  with  speculation  and 
dogma.  We  have  only  to  point  to  the  difficulties  which  the 
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scholars  have  had  in  building  a theological  system  from  them 

to  show  this  fact*  The  letters  were  rather  living  discussions 

of  problems  which  vitally  interested  Paulfs  converts*  They 

conveyed  to  the  Christians  the  words  and  ideas  which  Paul 

would  utter  if  he  could  be  present  with  them*  In  his  preaching 

Paul  tried  to  adapt  himself  to  his  hearers*  He  wrote  to  the 

people  at  Corinth  that  he  had  spoken  to  them  as  babes  because 

1 

they  were  not  able  to  receive  more  learned  speech.  We  learn, 

also,  that  Paul  exhorted  and  comforted  his  converts  with  all 

2 

the  tenderness  of  a nurse  or  of  a father*"'  ’Would  he  not,  then, 
be  likely  to  use  every  effort  to  make  his  words  understood  by 
those  to  whom  he  preached? 

Preachers  and  orators  of  the  present  day  grasp  at 
objects  and  incidents  familiar  to  their  hearers  in  order  to 
illustrate  their  ideas  and  make  them  more  clear.  They  use 
metaphors  and  similes.  They  draw  analogies  from  incidents  and 
facts  to  focus  the  attention  of  their  audience*  Then  why  not 
Paul?  A glance  at  his  letters  shows  us  that  he  obviously  did 
this  on  many  occasions*  The  writer  believes  that  Paul  did  this 
much  more  than  has  commonly  been  supposed*  It  was  his  purpose 
to  turn  the  dominant  interests  of  his  hearers  into  a channel  for 
explaining  his  Gospel,  and  the  use  of  illustrations  to  make  his 

1.  I Cor.  3:1,2. 

2.  I These.  2:7,11. 


preaching  of  Christ  more  clear  became  a deliberate  and 
dominating  method*  He  reached  into  the  every  day  life  of  his 
age  and  brought  forth  similes  and  metaphors  which  he  could  use 
for  illustrations*  He  employed  every  walk  of  life  for  this 
method — the  Greek  races,  the  Temples  with  their  sacrifices 
and  rituals,  nature,  business,  the  law  court,  Judaism,  the 
HJystery-Religions— whatever  he  could  find  to  serve  his  purpose* 

Ey  analogy  or  allegory,  simile  or  metaphor  he  preached  his 
Christ*  In  the  Paulines  many  examples  of  this  are  found, 
examples  so  obvious  that  every  one  will  agree  that  they  were 
employed  as  illustrations*  There  are,  moreover,  other  examples 
less  apparent,  especially  in  the  English  translat  ions , but  more 
evident  if  they  are  studied  in  the  light  of  Paul’s  own  day*  Many 
of  these  terms  have  been  regarded  for  many  years  by  the  scholars 
as  theological  terms  with  precise  and  fixed  meanings.  As 
scientific  definitions,  however,  they  have  not  given  to  the 
present-day  mind  a clear  conception  of  the  message  which  Paul 
was  preaching*  This  dissertation  will,  therefore,  attempt  to 
pass  back  into  the  first  century  world  and  in  the  light  of 
available  knowledge  find  what  evidence  there  may  be  for  believing 
that  Paul  employed  these  terms  as  illustrations  and  patterns  rather 
than  as  theological  definitions* 


There  is  a definite  need  today  for  a clearer  under- 
standing of  the  message  of  Paul*  The  world  is  in  grave  danger 
of  losing  Christ  and  people  are  clamoring  for  a return  to  the 
Jesus  of  History*  In  many  cases  this  summons  seems  to  he 
a call  back  to  Christ,  but  away  from  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  Christian  Church  should  join  with  Wilkinson 
in  his  protest  against  such  a movement,  which  would  rob  her 
of  her  spiritual  heritage*  Morally  and  spiritually  Paul  was 

by  nature,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  man  that  ever  lived, 

1 

qualified  to  know  deeply  and  truly  the  mind  of  Christ* 

The  Church  cannot  afford  to  obey  the  call,  "Back  to  Christ  I” 

if  that  call  be  understood  to  mean  back  to  the  earthly  Jesus 

of  the  Gospel  histories  and  away  from  the  heavenly  Christ  of 

2 

the  Epistles  of  Paul*  We  need,  says  Wilkinson,  ’’the  picture 
of  Jesus,  Son  of  Man,  moving  here  among  men,  which  the  Gospel 
offers  us*...*  But  not  less  do  we  need  the  majestic  and  awe- 
inspiring presentation  of  the  exalted  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 

Assessor  with  the  Father,  which  is  given  us  especially  in  the 

3 

Epistles  of  Paul*" 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  theological 
interpretation  of  Paul  has  failed  to  bring  him  within  the  understand- 
ing of  the  present-day  world.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 

1.  W.  C.  Wilkinson:  Paul  and  the  Revolt  Against  Him,  p*  51. 

2.  Ibid*,  p*  76 
3*  Ibid.,  p*  51. 
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theologians  have  insisted  upon  an  academic  interpretat ion  of 

his  teachings.  Scarcely  had  a generation  passed  after  Paul’s 

death  "before  the  Christian  Fathers  "began  to  study  and  interpret 

his  teachings  theologically • It  would  take  too  long  to  trace 

the  process  "by  which  his  words  "became  ciyst  alii  zed  into  dogma  and 

doctrine.  Neither  is  it  possible  at  this  point  to  show  how 

Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians  have  woven  them  into  webs  of 

intricate  design.  "Paulinism  has  made  Paul  a Predestinarian  on 

1 

the  one  hand  and  denied  this  tendency  on  the  other.”  Some 

2 

systems  insist  that  Paul  preached  Adam  as  the  origin  of  sin, 

3 

while  others  affirm  as  loudly  that  he  did  not.  And  in  the 
hands  of  the  theologians  the  loving  Father,  whom  Paul  discovered 
in  Christ  on  the  Damascus  Boad,  has  often  been  converted  into  a 
stern,  righteous  Judge  whose  honor  has  been  violated  and  who 

mast  therefore  have  satisfaction  before  He  can  forgive  sinful 

4 

man.  In  most  of  these  elaborate  speculations  it  is  very  hard 
to  discover  the  real  Paul.  The  scholars  have  been  so  thoroughly 
dominated  by  doctrinal  interests  that  one  cannot  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  the  real  man  has  been  lost  and  a -technical 


1.  Cf.  W.  Sunday,  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans , pp.  £73,  £74. 

£.  W.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology,  vol.  I,  p.  60 

3.  0.  Cone ; Paul  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher, 
pp.  ££4,  £4£. 

4.  cf.  A.  B.  Bruce:  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity, 

p.  169;  H.  Rashdall : The  Idea  of  the  Atonement- in  Christian 

Theology,  p.  351. 
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schoolman  has  been  substituted  in  his  place.  The  average  man 
has  the  feeling,  also,  that  he  may  be  missing  the  rich  original 
meaning  which  the  Apostle’s  words  contained  for  his  first 
readers.  Rattenbury  criticizes  this  academic  tendency  aptly 
when  he  says,  "The  systems  which  are  called  Pauline  have 
rarely  more  right  to  the  name  than  St.  Albans  Cathedral  has  to 
be  called  Roman  because  a number  of  Roman  bricks  are  to  be  found 
in  the  tower Systems  founded  on  undemons trable  speculation 

about  God  and  man,  whether  true  or  false,  even  when  colored  by 

1 

Pauline  words,  are  not  Paul’s  theories.” 

On  account  of  so  much  theological  interpretat ion  most 
people  regard  Paul’s  teachings  as  esoteric  and  turn  to  the 
Gospels  and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  they  can 
more  readily  understand.  They  distrust  Paul  because  they  regard 
him  as  a "fanatic”  or  a ’’dogmatist.”  They  accuse  him  of  obscuring 
the  figure  of  Christ,  of  "thrusting  that  greater  Person  whom  he 
only  meant  to  serve  utterly  into  the  background."^  They  charge 
him,  indeed,  with  changing  the  religion  of  Jesus  into  a new 
religion  comparable  to  those  of  the  pagan  world.  'Jeinel  expresses 
keen  regret  that  Paul  "whose  fiery  spirit  could  brook  no  bounds, 
on  the  rock  of  whose  truthfulness  and  absoluteness  the  Law  made 


1.  J.  E.  Rattenbury:  The  Testament  of  Paul,  pp.  210,  211. 

2.  W.  C.  V/ilkinson:  Paul  and  the  Revolt  Against  Him,  p.  150 


shipwreck,  has  himself  "become  a "bond  and  a yoke,”  and 

declares  that  a new  law  has  "been  formed  out  of  Paul’s  religion, 

2 

while  the  ’’Kernel  has  "been  laid  on  one  side  as  unessential*” 

If  the  interest  continues  to  turn  to  theological  speculation, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  in  danger  of  "becoming  centered  in  the 
three  shrines  on  the  mountain-top  where  the  few  retire  to  meditate, 
while  the  masses  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  hold  out  imploring, 
needy  hands  in  vain* 

Since  the  theological  approach  has  failed  to  help 
men  to  understand  the  teachings  of  Paul,  the  writer  will  suggest 
another  method  "by  which  men  may  see  his  meaning  more  clearly* 

In  so  doing  this  dissertation  is  not  presuming  to  "belittle 
theology  or  the  work  of  the  theologians.  It  clearly  recognizes 
that  when  people  demand  rational  explanations  for  their  "beliefs 
theology  or  metaphysics  cannot  "be  avoided*  It  is  ready  to 
concede,  also,  that  the  question  as  to  the  universal  validity 
of  ideas,  whether  from  Pauline  or  other  sources,  "belongs  in 
the  laboratory  with  the  theologians*  By  rejecting  the  academic 
method  of  approach,  then,  this  dissertation  is  not  denying  that 
there  was  theology  in  the  teachings  of  Paul.  Neither  is  it 
underestimating  the  deep  truths  which  he  taught.  It  is  merely 

1.  H.  Weinel:  Paul:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  p.  vi. 

2.  H.  Weinel:  op'.'  cit'.V'p'.’  vi~ 
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insisting  that  Paul  was  not  primarily  a theologian  and  that 
his  foremost  endeavor  was  not  to  work  out  a system  of  doctrine 
for  the  Christian  faith*  It  is  suggesting  that  when  the 
theologians  speculate  upon  the  terms  of  Paul  with  preconceived 
ideas,  determining  the  content  of  the  terms  as  best  suits  their 
own  theological  system,  they  are  not  finding  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Apostle’s  terms  and  their  theology  is  therefore 
unPauline*  Paul  was  first  of  all  a preacher  and  a pastor  and 
he  was  intensely  interested  in  winning  men  to  Christ  and  in 
helping  them  to  solve  the  problems  which  arose  in  their  Christian 
life*  That  is  why  he  frequently  seemed  to  discuss  only  one 
phase  of  a problem  whereas  in  other  places  he  uttered  contra- 
dictory statements  which  he  nowhere  harmonized  or  rounded  out 
to  completion* 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  students  to  discover  a close  connection  between  Paul  and 
the  kty-stery-Religions  of  his  day*  The  interest  of  the  last 
few  decades  in  the  study  of  comparative  religions  has  brought  to 
light  many  striking  similarities  between  Christianity  and  pagan 
religions  which  have  been  hard  to  explain  without  postulating 
a dependence  or  interdependence  between  them*  Clemen,  for 
example,  has  gone  to  great  length  to  show  that  practically  every 
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■belief  and  practice  of  Christianity  has  been  borrowed  from  sane 

1 

pagan  source*  These  studies  of  pagan  religions,  especially 

those  known  as  the  Mystery-Religions,  have  led  some  present-day 

scholars  to  assert  that  Paul,  who  was  born  in  Tarsus,  a center 

of  Mystery  worship,  and  who  preached  for  many  years  in  Asia 

Minor,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  where  the  Mysteries  were  prevalent, 

was  swept  away  by  these  cults*  They  insist  that  Paul  changed 

the  religion  of  Jesus  into  a Mystery-Religion.  Reitzenstein 

especially  has  been  very  energetic  in  making  a comparison  of 

Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions  and  in  listing  a large  number  of 

terms  which  he  declares  Paul  incorporated  into  his  teachings 

2 

from  the  pagan  cults.  Reinach  also  openly  calls  Christianity 

a "Savior-God"  religion  although  he  does  admit  that  it  is 

the  only  "perfectly  moral  and  decent  one,  and  the  only  one  which 

g 

has  triumphed  and  survived *M 

In  opposition  to  these  views  we  have  opinions  all  the 
way  from  flat  denial  that  Paul  received  any  influence  from  the 
J/tystery-Religions  to  admission  that  the  Apostle  adopted  terms 
from  these  cults  and  gave  them  new  moral  and  ethical  content 
which  they  never  knew  before*  Maurice  Jones  insists  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Serapis  Cult  the  1/ystery-Religions  were  not 

1.  C.  Clemen:  Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Ron-Jewish 

Sources,  1911. 

Zl  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  St.  Paul  and  the  1/ystery-Religions, 

p.  163  ff. 

3*  S.  Reinach:  Orpheus , p*  E28. 
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widely  diffused  in  the  Empire  until  the  middle  of  the  second 

century.  It  was  not  until  later  that  they  became  transformed 

from  local  cults  into  universal  religions*  If  Jones  is  correct, 

Paul  could  not  have  known  these  religions  in  their  developed 

condition  and  would  he  familiar  with  them  only  in  their  simple 

form  before  they  were  filled  with  Greek  yearning  for  redemption 

and  before  they  began  to  exercise  mutual  influence  upon  one 
1 

another.  Schweitzer  is  more  willing  to  recognize  a certain 

analogy  between  Christianity  and  the  pagan  cults  but  thinks  that 

it  is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  of  their  language  was 

2 

already  in  existence.  Jones  feels  that  the  terms  of  Paxil  can 

3 

easily  be  explained  from  Old  Testament  and  Septuagint  usage. 

Kennedy  would  seek  their  source  in  ’’that  strain  of  mysticism 
which  seems  to  be  everywhere  latent  in  humanity  and  only  requires 

4 

favoring  conditions  to  reveal  itself.”  Pfleiderer  accepts 
more  readily  the  influence  of  the  Mfystery-Religions  upon  Paul. 

As  a citizen  of  Tarsus  Paul  must  have  had  some  slight  knowledge 
of  the  heathenicults  practiced  there,  and  ’’their  pictures  and 
representations  so  impressed  themselves  on  his  memory  that  they 

1.  M.  Jones:  The  New  Testament  in  the  Twent ieth  Century,  p.  137 

2.  A.  Schweitzer:  Paul- and  His  Interpreters,  pp.  'li£,  227. 

3.  M.  Jones:  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

4.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  St . Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions, 

p.  120;  cf.  Eve]yn  Underhill:  ijysticTsm,  p.'  126'. 
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"became  the  prepared  material  for  the  combinations  formed  by 

the  genius  of  the  Apostle  Peabody  goes  even  farther  and 

asserts  that  Paul  accepted  the  forms  of  the  Mystery-Religions 

and  enriched  them  with  a moral  quality  of  which  the  Oriental 

2 

religions  gave  no  sign.  Finally,  Morgan  states  that  Paul’s 

greatest  achievement  was  to  baptize  the  Mysteries  into  Christi- 

3 

anity  and  make  of  them  something  genuinely  Christian. 

Such  a variety  of  opinion  concerning  the  relation  of 

Paul  to  the  Mystery-  Religions  has  so  dazzled  the  minds  of  many 

men  that  they  are  confused  in  their  thinking.  Moreover,  the 

absence  of  anything  like  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Mystery- 
4 

Religions  makes  many  scholars  even  less  confident  of  their 

decision.  The  demand  of  the  pagan  cults  for  absolute  secrecy  in 

regard  to  the  inner  rites  and  ceremonies  seems  to  have  been  very 

loyally  observed  with  the  result  that  few  literary  remains  are 
5 

available.  These  fragmentary  bits  of  information,  found  in 
ruins,  inscriptions,  and  contemporary  literature  have  proved 
inadequate  for  obtaining  a fixed  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
Efy-stery-Religions.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  any 


1.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Primitive  Christianity,  v.  1,  p.  63. 

2.  F.  G.  Peabody:  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modem  World, 

jp,  207 , 208. 

3.  W.  Morgan:  The  Religion  and  Theology  of  Paul,  p.  144. 

4.  M.  Jones:  The  New  Testament  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 

p.  138 

5.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions , p.  68 
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systematic  attempt  to  seek  Paul’s  message  through  the  medium 
of  the  Oriental  religions  will  he  of  comparatively  little  value* 
However,  when  we  study  the  letters  of  Paul  in  the 
light  of  the  available  knowledge  of  the  lystery-Religions  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  striking  similarities  between  them*  The 
evidence  of  the  scholars  points  very  strongly  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  time  of  Paul  Mystery-Religions  existed  in  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece  as  private  cults  even  if  they  had  not  yet 
become  crystallized  into  universal  religions*  The  book  of  Acts 
shows  that  a large  part  of  Paul’s  active  work  was  carried  on 
in  these  sections,  especially  in  cities  like  Ephesus  and  Corinth 
where  the  Mystery-Religions  were  prevalent*  This  suggests  that 
the  Apostle  must  have  come  into  contact  with  these  pagan  cults  • 
In  his  work  of  preaching  he  could  hardly  escape  gaining  some 
knowledge  of  the  Mystery  rites  and  terms,  not  only  from  his  own 
keen  observation  of  the  public  ceremonies  but  also  from  his 
association  with  the  new  friends  and  converts  whom  he  made, 
lystery  terras  were  in  the  air*  They  would  inevitably  leak  out 
into  common  use  even  though  their  technical  meaning  was  still 
jealously  guarded  by  the  devotees  of  the  pagan  cults.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  terms  common  to  the  Mystery-Religions  are  found 


1.  Acts  18*  19« 
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in  the  Paulines,  especially  in  the  letters  addressed  to  the 

churches  located  in  the  sections  where  the  Mystery-Religions 
1 

were  strong.  Furthermore,  customs  and  beliefs  common  to 
Christianity  and  the  pagan  cults  have  been  noted  by  the 
scholars.  This  dissertation,  therefore,  accepts  the  decision 
of  those  scholars  who  declare  that  Paul  did  come  into  contact 
with  the  My s t e ry-Re 1 i gi ons  and  that  he  borrowed  terms  from  these 
pagan  cults.  The  writer  suggests,  however,  that  the  Apostle 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  popular  rather  than  the  technical 
usage  of  these  terms.  He  would,  therefore,  be  more  likely  to 
employ  them,  not  as  technical  definitions, but  as  illustrations 
which  would  make  clear  his  message  to  men  and  women  for  whom 
the  Mystery  terms  already  had  certain  definite  connotations. 

Since,  then,  insistence  upon  the  traditional,  theolo- 
gical, dogmatic  approach  to  the  teachings  of  Paul  has  failed 
to  make  men  understand  either  the  man  or  his  message,  this 
dissertation  will  be  dedicated  to  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
Apostle  within  the  understanding  of  men  by  studying  his  terms 
as  illustrations  rather  than  as  technical  definitions.  We  shall 
study  them  as  the  teachings  of  a man  who  actually  lived,  struggled 
with  every-day  problems,  overcame  great  temptations,  and  endured 


1.  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Colossae 


"bitter  hatred  from  his  own  race  and  persecution  from  those 
whom  he  strove  to  serve.  We  shall  recognize  that  Paulfs 
teachings  grew  out  of  definite  situations,  the  problems,  the 
struggles,  and  even  the  persecutions  which  he  had  to  face. 

We  shall  attempt  to  show  how  the  Apostle  exerted  every  faculty 
to  reach  his  hearers  with  his  message.  This  will  help  us  to 
understand  better  that  the  terms  which  he  used  must,  therefore, 
have  been  intelligible  to  those  who  were  close  to  the  circum- 
stances out  of  v/hich  they  grew.  Through  a demonstration  of 
the  method  by  which  Paul  adapted  his  message  to  the  average 
man  of  his  own  day  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  his  teachings 
available  for  average  men  of  the  present  day. 


II.  THE  P BOPOSBD  SOLUTION. 


In  the  previous  section  an  attempt  has  "been  made 
to  show  the  need  for  discovering  a more  satisfactory  method 
of  approach  to  the  message  of  Paul.  It  has  "been  stated  that 
thus  far  no  method  of  interpretation  has  succeeded  in  handling 
the  terms  of  Paul  so  that  we  can  he  sure  that  v/e  have  found  the 
meaning  which  the  words  contained  for  the  people  of  Paul’s  own 
day.  The  average  man  feels  that  because  of  this  the  message 
which  the  words  of  Paul  were  intended  to  convey  may  have  become 
warped  or  blurred  by  this  insistence  upon  an  academic  interpre- 
tation. Many  scholars  are  therefore  eager  to  restore  the 
original  clearness  so  that  present  day  men  and  women  may  be  led 
to  understand  the  eternal  truth  which  underlies  the  Apostle’s 
words.  As  an  aid  toward  promoting  this  understanding  of  Paul’s 
message  the  writer  has  suggested  that  we  cease  to  regard  the 
terms  of  Paul  as  hard  and  fast  definitions  with  precise, 
technical  connotations,  and  study  them  instead  as  illustrations, 
which  were  flexible  and  suggestive  and  easily  adapted  to  the 
Apostle’s  use  in  making  clear  his  meaning  to  his  readers. 

,7e  would  do  well  to  hold  firmly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
age  of  Paul  was  a period  of  expansion  and  growth  for  the  early 
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church.  Christianity  was  new  and  struggling  for  recognition. 

The  Christians  were  living  their  religion}  they  had  not  yet 
"begun  to  question  the  facts  and  form  them  into  doctrinal 
"beliefs.  They  had  Christ  "but  they  had  not  yet  learned  how  to 
speculate  about  Himo  They  knew  the  joy  and  power  of  His 
Presence  in  their  lives  "but  they  would  have  "been  totally  at  a 
loss  to  discuss  or  even  understand  His  metaphysical  or  cosmical 
significance.  Neither  they  nor  the  people  to  whom  they  preached 
would  have  had  the  time  or  the  capacity  for  theological 
speculation.  The  Christians  were  not  creating  theological 
systems  in  those  early  days  but  exerting  every  effort  in  preach- 
ing Christ  and  persuading  men  to  believe  in  Him.  They  were 
simply  and  actively  engaged  in  promoting  their  G-ospel. 

The  activity  of  Paul  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
work  of  the  other  disciples  in  spreading  Christianity • From  the 
moment  when  he  became  a Christian  until  he  was  led  in  bonds  to 
Rome,  the  book  of  Acts  represents  him  as  tireless  in  his  efforts 

to  win  men  to  Christ.  If  he  was  rejected  in  the  synagogues  he 

1 

v/ithdrew  and  turned  to  the  Gentiles.  When  he  was  driven  from 

2 

one  city  he  fled  to  the  next  and  commenced  his  work  anew.  He 

3 4 

preached  in  the  marketplaces,  by  the  river  side,  in  the 

1.  Acts  13:45. 

2.  Acts  13:51;  14:6;  17:10. 

3»  Acts  17:17. 

4.  Acts  16:13. 
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country  districts,’1'  wherever  and  whenever  he  could  find  a 
group  of  people  to  listen*  The  Pauline  letters,  also,  which 
form  the  only  available  source  for  a direct  study  of  the 
Apostle* s terms,  reveal  a similar  picture  of  ardent  devotion 
to  his  cause,  a picture  unconsciously  stamped  upon  them  by 
Paul  himself.  His  moods,  capacities,  likes,  and  dislikes, 
his  successes  and  his  failures  flash  forth  from  his  words  in 
clear  and  vivid  fragments  which  can  be  pieced  together  to 
present  a fairly  clear  idea  of  the  man*  Paul  portrayed  himself 
in  his  letters  as  a man  of  keen  insight,  who  saw  the  problems 
of  his  converts  and  aimed  straight  at  their  solution.  He  was 
alert  to  the  needs  of  men  about  him  and  quick  to  sympathize 
with  them  and  help  them  in  their  difficulties.  He  was  a man 
of  deep  emotion,  sensitive  to  the  covert  thrusts  of  his  enemies, 
affectionate  toward  his  converts,  tender  as  a father  to  those 
who  were  young  in  the  faith,  but  stern  at  times  to  those  who 
wilfully  misunderstood  his  teachings.  He  was  above  all  a man 
of  sincere  conviction  and  absolute,  unswerving  loyalty  to  Christ. 

We  should  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  discover,  as  we  do, 
that  Paul  employed  his  remarkable  mental  ability  to  the  full 
in  suiting  his  message  to  the  minds  of  his  converts,  who  were 


1.  Acts  13:39;  16:6-8 
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drawn  mostly  from  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  society. 

The  writer  suggests  that  such  a versatile  and  persistent  man 

as  Paul  would  not  limit  himself  to  one  method  of  presenting  his 

message.  Occasionally  he  led  his  converts  out  of  their  petty, 

unbrotherly  quarrels  into  heights  of  poetic  beauty  which  have 

2 

never  been  surpassed.  Occasionally,  too,  he  brought  them  to 
the  verge  of  philosophical  thought,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
he  sometimes  even  expressed  his  ideas  in  technical  terms.  But 
he  was  too  wise  to  entrust  his  Gospel  entirely  or  even  largely 
to  a vehicle  of  theological  speculation  which  would  be  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  his  hearers.  Moreover,  he  was  too  loyal 
to  his  Risen  Lord  not  to  exert  all  his  faculties  and  employ 
every  method  whereby  he  might  meet  the  interest  and  the  under- 
standing of  his  hearers  and  thus  present  his  message  of  salvation. 
This  dissertation  wishes  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  while  we  do 
sometimes  find  terms  in  Paul’s  letters  which  carried  theological 
meaning  among  the  Jewish  people,  the  Apostle  employed  them  in 
the  more  popular  sense  as  illustrations  with  a connotation  which 
his  readers  would  be  able  to  understand.  He  showed  his  greatness 
most  frequently  not  by  weaving  intricate  webs  of  speculative 
thought  but  by  stooping  to  the  level  of  his  readers  and  glorifying 

1.  T.  R.  Glover:  Paul  of  Tarsus,  p.  149. 

2.  I Cor.  ch.  12,13. 


his  message  by  entrusting  the  heavenly  treasure  to  ’’earthen 

vessels*”  He  employed  the  language  which  the  common  people 

used  daily  in  their  homes  and  in  the  marketplace*'1'  He  used  terms 

with  which  they  were  very  familiar  and  made  his  message  clearer 

for  them  by  drawing  analogies  between  the  Gospel  and  their  own 

thought  world*  The  common  life  of  the  great  cities  in  which 

he  lived  was  reflected  in  the  terms  which  he  employed  and  in 

2 

the  figures  which  gave  vividness  to  his  utterance*  As  has 
already  been  suggested  he  drew  illustrations  from  the  home  life 
of  his  day,  from  the  athletic  games,  the  military  career,  the 
work  of  architects  and  builders,  from  the  procedure  of  the  Law, 
the  runner,  the  race,  and  the  prize*  All  about  him  he  found 
incidents  and  relationships  by  which  vivid  and  fleeting  pictures 
could  be  drawn  of  the  significance  of  Christ  for  the  Christian 
and  he  deliberately  employed  them  for  his  purpose*  Possessing 
Christ  had  come  to  mean  more  to  him  than  the  richest  and  fullest 
experiences  of  human  life,  and  Paul  endeavored  to  make  his 
readers  realize  the  fact  by  comparing  the  Christian  experience 
with  their  own  individual  relationships* 

This  dissertation  suggests,  then,  that  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions was  a dominating  method  by  which  he  made  clear  his  message  to 

1*  J.  H*  Moulton:  From  Egyptian  Rubbish  Heaps,  p.  26. 

2*  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  The  Theology  of  the  Epistles,  p.  26 

3*  F.  G*  Peabody:  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  6. 
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the  men  of  his  age#  It  suggests  that  the  true  significance 
of  Paul’s  teaching  should  he  sought  through  a study  of  his 
use  of  illustration#  It  proposes  to  observe  briefly 
various  methods  of  illustration  which  the  Apostle  employed 
and  made  to  contribute  richly  to  his  Gospel  message#  Then 
by  a study  of  certain  terms  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  theological  definitions  the  writer  v/ill  endeavor  to  show 
how  unmanageable  they  have  been  as  definitions  and  how  much 
more  flexible  and  adaptable  they  become  when  they  are  regarded 
as  illustrations.  First  of  all,  therefore,  the  attention  of 
our  readers  is  invited  to  a consideration  of  the  outstanding 
methods  of  illustration  employed  by  the  Apostle  to  convey  and 
illuminate  the  great  religious  truths  which  he  wished  to 
impart.  One  very  common  method  of  illustration  which  Paul 

employed  to  make  his  teachings  clear  was  the 


Simple 


use  of  simple  figures  of  speech,  such 


Figures 


as  simile,  metaphor,  and  analogy.  A simile 
is  a figure  which  makes  a direct  comparison  between  two 
separate  objects,  emphasizing  one  or  more  corresponding 
characteristics#1  Jesus  used  this  type  frequently  in  His 
parables,-  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like#...."  The  metaphor 


1.  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary 
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is  a comparison  which  is  less  obvious  because  the  word  "like” 

or  ”as”  is  omitted.  In  this  form  of  speech  a word  or  phrase 

which  literally  denotes  one  kind  of  object  or  idea  is  applied 

1 

to  another  object  to  suggest  a likeness  bet ween  them.  The 

Psalmist  employed  metaphor  when  he  called  Jehovah  a refuge  and 

2 

a fortress  and  spoke  of  taking  shelter  beneath  His  pinions. 

This  type  of  figure  expresses  an  "aspect  of  truth,  sometimes  a 

very  fleeting  aspect  of  a truth  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment 

3 

in  which  it  is  used."  Analogy,  too,  belongs  to  the  simple  form 
of  illustration.  The  analogy  calls  attention  to  the  resemblances 
between  objects  which  are  not  totally  alike  and  disregards  the 
differences.^ 

We  find  examples  of  all  of  these  figures  in  the  letters 

of  Paul*  He  employed  analogy,  for  instance,  when  he  taught  the 

certainty  of  the  resurrection  body  through  a similarity  in  the 

4 

growing  process  of  a seed.  He  used  simile  when  he  bade  the 
Christians  at  Corinth  take  account  of  him  as  a minister  of 
Christ,  a steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.1 2 3 4 5  Just  as  the  house- 
holders of  the  Mediterranean  World  chose  confidential  slaves, 
to  whom  they  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  turns eho Id,  the 

1.  Webster fs  Collegiate  Dictionary* 

2.  Ps.  91:2,4. 

3.  J.  E.  Rattenbury:  The  Testament  of  Paul,  p.  206. 

4.  I Cor.  15:36-38. 

5.  I Cor.  4:1. 


collection  and  e:xpenditure  of  the  cash,  and  the  care  of  dis- 
tributing to  the  other  servants  their  tasks  and  provisions, 
so  Paul  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  act  as  His  steward  on  earth, 
portioning  out  according  to  his  hearers*  capacities  the  richly- 
diversified  wisdom  of  God#'1'  Paul  most  frequent ly,  however,  cast 

his  thought  into  the  more  subtle  form  of  metaphor.  He  called 

2 

his  life  a libation  poured  out  for  God#  His  own  earthly 

body  was  a "tabernacle”  or  "tent”  which  at  death  would  be  folded 

up  while  he  would  slip  away  to  "put  on"  the  firm,  durable,  eternal 

3 

"building"  which  God  was  preparing  for  him  in  the  heavens# 

Paul  himself  was  a "herald"  proclaiming  the  commands  of  the 

4 

Heavenly  King#  He  was  an  "ambassador  in  bonds,"  commissioned 

by  his  Imperial  Lord,  and  glorying  in  his  sufferings  for  Christ.^ 

His  own  life  he  counted  of  no  more  value  than  a L(\  , 

6 

the  bone  which  w as  tossed  out  on  the  street  for  the  dogs,  and 

7 

he  longed  to  "fold  his  tent"  or  "loose  his  cable"  and  slip 


1#  R.  Birch  Hoyle:  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Hew  Testament, 

p#  98;  F.  Godet:  I Corinthians,  p«  2G5 

2#  II  Tim#  4:6;  Phil.  2:17;  cf#  W.  Lock;  The  Pastoral 
Epistles,  p#  114# 

3#  II  Cor.  5:1-4. 

4.  Rom.  2:21;  II  Tim.  1:11;  I Tim#  2:7;  cf.  J.  A.  Beet: 
Romans , p.  80. 

5.  II  Cor#  5:20;  Eph.  6:20. 

6.  Phil#  3:7;  C.  M.  Cobern:  The  New  Archaeological 

Discoveries,  p#  123. 

T, ! I Tim#  4:6. 
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away  to  "be  with  Christ.  These  are  only  a few  of  the  many 
simple  figures,  which  lend  richness  and  "beauty  to  the  Apostle’s 
virords  when  we  study  them  as  illustrations  taken  from  the  every- 
day experiences  of  Paul’s  own  world.  Most  of  the  terms  which 
will  he  discussed  at  length  later  are  metaphors  and  analogies  and 
fall  naturally  into  this  group  of  figures® 

Again,  Paul  employed  "pattern"  to  set  forth  his 


Pattern. 

teaching.  The  term  "pattern"  carries  us  into  the 
field  of  psychology  where  our  behavior  is  studied®  "Pattern" 
or  "configuration"  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  mind  fraa 
infancy  is  attracted  to  a new  quality  or  concept  against  an  ill- 
defined  or  indifferent  background.  It  does  not  react  to  simple 
stimuli  but  to  wholes,  such  as  the  mother’s  face  or  a bright 
light.  The  configuration  is  not  a single  total  quality  but  a 
"quality  upon  a uniform  background."  This  same  theory  seems 
strengthened  by  Kohler’s  experiments  with  apes.  Some  animals 
grasped  an  act  and  reproduced  it  at  the  first  attempt  while 
others  repeatedly  performed  only  a part  of  the  action  because, 
apparently,  their  minds  had  received  a less  complex  pattern  or 

p 

whole.  As  individuals  advance  beyond  childhood  in  training 
and  even  in  intelligent  performances,  unitary,  articulate. 


1.  H.  D.  M.  Spence:  II.  Timothy,  p®  328. 

2®  Kurt  Koffka:  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p®  131 
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This  suggest s that  the  "nature 


meaningful  wholes  are  found.* 

of  mental  development  is  not  the  "bringing  together  of  separate 

elements,  hut  the  arousal  and  perfection  of  more  and  more  com- 

2 

plicated  configurations."  Kohler,  Koffka,  and  other  advocates 

of  the  Gestalt  theory  believe,  therefore,  that  man’s  thinking 

"operates  with  ready-made  wholes  which  already  have  definite 

2 

form  as  he  knows  them  from  perception." 

As  Paul  preached  to  his  converts  his  words  called  into 
their  minds  complete  images  of  acts  or  concepts  with  which  they 
had  become  familiar  in  other  walks  of  life.  The  analogies, 
similes,  or  other  figures  which  Paul  used  brought  the  earlier 
concept  so  vividly  before  their  minds  that  they  saw  his  point 
immediately  and  reacted  to  the  image.  Shadier  Mathews  takes  this 
germ  idea  of  "configuration"  and  builds  it  into  his  system  of 
thought  in  a more  specialized  sense.  He  defines  "pattern"  as  a 
"social  institution  or  practice  designed  to  give  content  or  intel- 
ligibility  to  otherwise  irrat ionalized  beliefs."  If  the  reaction 
is  momentary  Mathews  considers  the  "pattern"  as  only  a temporary 
illustration.  But  if  the  "pattern"  persists,  gradually  ceasing 
to  be  used  as  a metaphor  and  becoming  regarded  as  a reality,  he 

conceives  it  as  evolving  into  a doctrine.  Mathews  regards  all 
Christian  doctrines  as  "patterns"  which  have  come  to  hold  the 
minds  of  Christian  people  in  different  stages  of  development. 

1.  Psychologies  of  1925,  p.  141. 

2 • Kurt  Koffka:  Op.  cit . , p • 356 . 

3.  W.  Kohler:  Gestalt  Psychology , p.  175 

4.  S.  Mathews:  The  Atonement  and  the  Social  Process,  p.  31. 


So  long  as  the  figure  held  the  minds  of  the  people  as  something 
real  it  was  a doctrine  hut  as  soon  as  the  doctrine  was  questioned 
and  became  regarded  again  as  an  analogy  or  metaphor  it  ceased  to 
retain  its  hold  upon  the  social  group  and  became  once  more  merely 
an  illustration.^  Mathews  regards  this  as  one  great  reason  w by 
the  modern  social  group  has  failed  to  understand  the  teachings 
of  Paul.  The  people  of  the  present  day  have  passed  far  beyond 
the  social  group  of  the  first  century  in  civilization  and  mental 
attainment  and  must  create  a new  set  of  ’’patterns”  to  ’’house” 
the  Pauline  truths.  Each  social  group  must  create  its  social 
pattern  from  the  customs  and  thinking  of  its  own  environment. 
Mathews  insists  that  this  has  been  shown  in  the  changing  concep- 
tions of  the  Atonement— the  Ransom  theory  based  on  the  age  of 
brigandage,  the  Satisfaction  theory  from  the  background  of 
Chivalry,  the  Penal  Satisfaction  theory  developed  after  Feudalism 

waned  and  public  law  began  to  form,  and  the  Governmental  theory 

2 

arising  from  interest  in  International  Law.  According  to 
Mathews’  definition  we  would  see  in  Paul’s  illustrations, 
Justification,  Sanctification,  Adoption,  Redemption,  and  the 
like,  metaphors  and  analogies  which  held  the  minds  of  the  early 
Christians  and  therefore  became  ’’patterns”  for  them.  In  the 

1.  S.  Mathews:  The  Atonement  and  the  Social  Process , p.  31. 

2.  S.  Mathews:  op.  cit..  Table  of  Contents;  cf.  A.’  C. 

Knudson:  Lectures  in  Systematic  Theology,  1930-1931. 


more  fundamental  definition,  given  "by  Koffka  and  Kohler, 
which  sees  "pattern"  as  a "meaningful  and  ready-made  whole" 
all  the  figures  of  Paul  may  he  classed  as  "patterns*"  They 
were  intended  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  Paul’s  readers 
pictures  from  which  the  individual,  according  to  his  background 
and  experience  could  make  application  to  the  spiritual  truths 
which  the  Apostle  was  trying  to  illustrate. 

Frequently  the  terms  which  Paul  employed  to 


Process . 

convey  his  message  were  temporary  and  transitory. 
He  chose  terms  that  were  vital  and  significant  at  the  moment 
because  it  was  the  special  circumstance  with  which  he  was 
concerned.  He  was  not  writing  for  the  future  or  for  the 
world  at  large  but  for  a definite  group  of  men  and  women  who 
were  facing  a very  definite  problem.  He  did  not  take  heed, 
then,  that  his  terras,  which  fitted  the  need  of  the  moment, 
might  lose  their  significance  or  take  on  different  meanings 
in  other  circumstances  or  at  other  times.  The  transitory 
character  of  Paul’s  figures  may  best  be  described  under  the 
name  of  "process,"  which  suggests  that  matter,  personality, 
the  universe,  are  in  a state  of  flux  or  "becoming." 

Experience,  likewise,  is  constantly  changing  and  taking  on 
new  aspects.  The  desire  of  men  to  express  and  interpret  their 


experience  has  led  to  the  development  of  language,  a 
system  of  symbols  which  have  certain  fixed  meanings*  As 
experience  became  more  and  more  complex  men  added  new  meanings 
to  their  system  of  symbols  so  that,  while  a symbol  could  have 
only  one  meaning  at  one  time,  at  different  times  a given  symbol 
could  convey  very  different  meanings  or  new  shades  of  meaning. 
This  flowing,  changing  aspect  of  human  experience  also  led 
men  to  use  symbols  in  a figurative  sense,  depending  upon 
the  experience  of  their  fellowmen  to  make  what  they  were  try- 
ing to  express  intelligible . Men  employed  symbols  suggestive- 
ly, too,  in  order  to  express  other  experiences  and  thus  by 
drawing  a comparison  or  analogy  to  a well  known  experience  a 
new  or  less  familiar  experience  could  be  illuminated  and  made 
more  comprehensible. 

When  we  read  the  Paulines  we  discover  that  Paul, 
likewise,  caught  bits  of  experience  in  their  flight  and  inter- 
preted them  for  his  readers  in  this  suggestive,  figurative 
way.  Many  of  the  terms  which  he  used  in  the  first  century, 
therefore,  had  definite  value  for  the  people  of  his  age  which 
they  could  not  have  for  either  preceding  or  succeeding  centuries, 
especially  those  far  removed  in  time,  because  the  connotations 
and  conceptions  out  of  which  they  came  were  constantly  changing. 


30 


Paul’s  terms  can  "be  understood  in  the  present  day,  therefore, 

only  in  proportion  as  men  set  aside  their  modern  preconceptions 

and  put  themselves  hack  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  first  century 

by  trying  to  reproduce  the  experiences  which  gave  birth  to 

the  words.  It  will  be  easily  recognized  that  some  of  Paul’s 

illustrations  were  based  on  customs  which  have  long  since 

become  obsolete.  For  example,  the  Oriental  custom  of  hoarding 

treasures  of  gold  and  silver  in  earthen  vessels  is  unknown  today, 

at  least  in  the  Occidental  world.1 2 3 4  So,  also,  is  the  triumphal 

march  of  the  victorious  Roman  generals,  who  were  accustomed  to 

enter  the  Imperial  city  in  chariots,  preceded  by  the  captives  and 

spoils  which  they  had  taken  in  war,  and  followed  by  their  troops, 

carrying  spears  adorned  with  laurel  wreaths,  shouting,  '’Triumph,” 

2 

and  singing  hymns  of  praise.  Paul’s  reference  to  Christ  as  a 

conquering  general  leading  "captivity  captive”  as  he  mounted 

on  high,  and  dividing  the  spoils  of  victory  among  men  can  be 

2 

understood  only  in  the  light  of  this  old  Roman  custom. ' 

Likewise,  before  we  can  appreciate  Paul’s  reference  to  seeing 

4 

”in  a glass  darkly”  we  must  first  understand  that  ancient 
mirrors  were  not  made  of  glass  like  our  own  but  were  constructed 

1.  II  Cor.  4:7;  J.  J.  Lias:  II  Corinthians,  p.  59. 

2.  M.  R.  Vincent:  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament , p.  298. 

3.  Eph.  4:8;  II  Cor.  2:14. 

4.  I Cor.  13:12. 


of  highly  polished  copper,  bronze,  and  silver,  which  quickly 

tarnished  and  which  even  at  best  gave  only  an  imperfect  and 

somewhat  blurred  or  distorted  reflection.^ 

Another  method  by  which  Paul  reached  the  understanding 

of  his  readers  was  through  the  use  of  ’’type."  A type  is 

something  which  "may  serve  as  an  example,  model, 
TZP.e»  2 

or  pattern  for  or  of  others."  The  Jews  were 

especially  fond  of  teaching  present  truths  by  reference  to 
events  which  had  occurred  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  history. 
They  venerated  their  ancient  heroes  so  greatly  that  they  fre- 
quently selected  the  characteristics  and  acts  of  some  old 
favorite  as  examples  for  similar  situations  in  their  own  day. 
The  exceptional  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  Patriarchs,  for 
instance,  were  taken  as  types  or  examples  of  the  faith  and 
loyalty  which  God’s  people  in  all  ages  should  show  toward  Him. 
The  Jews  usually  carried  the  lesson  on  into  proffering  the  hope 
that  the  men  who  cultivated  virtues  similar  to  those  of  the 
Patriarchs  might  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  similar  blessings. 

In  order  to  appreciate  a "type"  as  an  illustration,  therefore, 
we  must  not  only  be  aware  of  the  first  century  situation  but 
we  must  also  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of 

1.  M.  R.  Vincent:  Word  Studies,  p.  266;  A.  Robertson 

and  A.  Plummer:  I Corinthians,  p.  298. 

2.  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
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Hebrew  history  to  recognize  the  definite  points  of  comparison. 
Paul  was  employing  ’’type"  when  he  referred  to  Christ  as  the 
second  Adam.'*'  To  the  Jews  Adam  was  the  representative  of  the 
human  race  because  they  recognized  him  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  race.  Through  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  the  representa- 
tive man,  sin  entered  the  world  and  rapidly  became  universal 

2 

eventually  bringing  universal  punishment.  Christ  was  of  the 

type  of  Adam  because  He  was  the  representative  of  the  newly- 
3 

created  humanity.  Through  the  obedience  of  Christ  in  assuming 
the  form  of  man  and  suffering  upon  the  Cross,  universal  for- 

4 

giveness  and  salvation  were  made  possible  for  the  human  race. 
The  points  of  contact  between  the  two  were  that  they  were  each 
representatives  of  humanity  and  that  their  voluntary  acts  of 
obedience  or  disobedience  brought  resulting  blessings  or  evils 
upon  men. 

Furthermore,  Paul  sometimes  expressed  his  idea  by  means 
of  "allegory.”  This  form  of  illustration  has  been  described 

as  a "prolonged  metaphor,"  a "representation  ty 


Allegory. 


means  of  a figurative  story  of  something  meta- 
phorically stated  or  expressed."^  In  an  allegory  each  point  is 


1.  I Cor.  15:22,45. 

2.  J.  Denney:  Romans . p.  629. 

3.  H.  Weinel:  Paul  the  Man  and  His  Work,  p.  37. 

4.  C.  Gore:  Romans . 5:12-19. 

5.  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
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a symbol  intended  to  convey  a fact  or  truth*  The  best  known 
examples  of  allegory  are  found  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim1 2 * 4 5 s Progress 
and  in  Spenser’s  The  Faerie  Queene  * The  Fourth  Gospel 
has  cast  some  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  into  allegorical 

1 

form  as,  for  example,  the  allegory  of  the  Good  Shepherd* 

Paul’s  most  elaborate  attempt  at  allegory  is  found  in  his 

2 

reference  to  the  story  of  Sarah  and  Hagar*  By  the  process 
of  allegory  Paul  called  Hagar  the  Law,  which  carried  the 
spirit  of  bondage,  and  Sarah  the  Promise,  which  bore  the 

3 

spirit  of  freedom#  The  city  of  Jerusalem  ’’which  now  is,” 
that  is,  the  members  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  had  bound  them- 
selves so  scrupulously  to  the  Law,  were  spiritually  the 

children  of  Hagar  the  bond  slave,  although  physically  they 

4 

might  be  descended  from  Abraham  through  Sarah.  Paul  likened 

the  Christians  to  Isaac,  the  son  of  the  free  woman,  the  Jerusa- 

5 

lem  ”that  is  above,”  and  he  declared  that  in  Christ  they 
had  become  free*  In  order  to  appreciate  this  form  of  litera- 
ture we  must  be  finely  attuned  to  the  delicate  suggestion  of 
symbolism. 


1*  John  10:1-18. 

2.  Gal.  4:22-31. 

3*  Gal*  4:25. 

4.  W.  Ramsay:  Historical  Commentary  on  Galations, 

pp*  430,  431. 

5.  Gal.  4:26. 


Before  proceeding  farther, attention  should  he  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  study  of  Paul  as  a citizen  of  the  first 
century  has  been  greatly  impeded  in  the  present  day  by  the  fact 
that  many  scholars  have  attempted  to  remove  him  from  his  en- 
vironment and  to  interpret  him  against  a background  of  modern 
life  and  thought*  Men  go  to  the  letters  of  Paul  with  a 
different  outlook  from  his  own  and  cannot  follow  his  mind  in 
its  workings  or  see  with  his  eyes.  He  was  concrete  where  they 
would  be  abstract,  or  he  used  figures  which  they  understand 

literally.  In  short,  he  had  a different  world  outlook  from 
1 

theirs.  In  order  really  to  understand  Paul,  then,  one  must 
study  him  in  his  own  environment.  He  was  a man  of  the  first 
century  and  lived  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
age*  He  moved  in  a world  in  which  superstition  ran  riot.  He 
lived  among  people  who  believed  in  angels  and  demons,  who 
secretly  trusted  in  magic  to  obtain  their  desires,  and  who 
brought  votive  offerings  to  placate  indifferent  or  angry  deities. 
Roman  law  and  order  were  only  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  Mediterranean  world  but  Greek  culture  and  philosophy 
were  already  widespread.  Slavery  and  luxury,  which  accompanied 
the  spread  of  Hellenism  had  brought  an  appalling  state  of 

1.  S.  J.  Case:  Studies  in  Early  Christianity,  p*  369. 


corruption  until  the  great  cities  had  "become  cesspools  of 
profligacy  and  vice.  Out  of  a background  like  this  Paul  wrote 
his  exhortations  to  purity  and  righteousness*  He  spoke  and 
wrote  in  the  common  Greek  of  his  day.  He  used  terms  and 
symbols  which  would  be  understood  by  his  readers.  We  emphasize 
once  more  the  fact  that  Paul  did  not  dream  that  his  words  would 
be  preserved  or  that  they  would  come  to  be  regarded  as 
Scripture.  He  was  meeting  specific  situations  and  solving 
definite  problems.  He  was  dealing  with  experiences  through 
which  he  or  his  converts  had  passed  and  with  which  his  readers 
were  very  familiar.  His  terminology,  therefore,  was  temporary 
and  the  settings  which  he  created  for  his  ideas  were  local. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Paul’s  ideas  in  another  age  than  his  own 
men  must  first  seek  to  discover  the  settings  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  terras  were  employed.  They  must  gain  also 
as  nearly  as  possible  a knowledge  of  the  meaning  which  the 
terms  had  in  current  usage  in  the  time  of  Paul.  When  this 
has  been  done  they  will  be  close  to  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Apostle.  But  since  the  setting,  circumstances,  and  conno- 
tation of  the  terms  were  local  the  terms  themselves  can  be  made 
really  comprehensible  and  usable  for  men  and  women  of  another 
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age  only  "by  translating  them  into  analogous  settings  of  the 
age  in  which  men  seek  to  understand  and  use  them*  Otherwise, 
if  men  persist  in  clinging  to  the  literal  symbolism  of  Paul 
the  eternal  truths  of  his  teaching  become  lost  in  the  local 
settings  which  men  do  not  understand*  This  final  task, 
however,  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

There  has  been  a tendency  also  among  many  people  to 
regard  the  Apostle  as  ’’Saint”  Paul  and  to  look  upon  any 
seeming  attempt  to  remove  the  halo  from  his  head  as  sacrilege* 
When  Paul  called  himself  a ’’saint”  he  meant  only  to  distinguish 
himself  as  ’’consecrated”  or  "dedicated”  to  Christ  and  His  work* 
Holiness  or  perfection  of  character  with  Paul  was  a goal  to  be 
attained  and  never  a completed  achievement.  During  the  centuries, 
however,  "saint”  has  gained  an  entirely  different  significance 
in  the  popular  mind  from  that  which  Paul  gave  to  it.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  second  and  the  fourth 
centuries1  to  hold  in  memory  the  great  leaders  of  Christianity 
who  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  Christ  started 
a process  of  thinking  which  led  gradually  to  an  exaltation  of  the 
martyrs.  This  was  the  case  with  Paul*  Tradition  cast  a rich, 
almost  magical  glow  about  his  name  until  he  was  set  high  upon  a 


1.  W.  Walker:  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp*  93,  170 
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pedestal  and  men  forgot  that  he  once  was  human.  The  first 
task  for  men  of  the  present  day,  then,  rmist  he  to  learn  to 
appreciate  Paul  as  a man  and  not  as  a "saint."  While  they 
acknowledge  his  greatness  and  goodness  they  roust  admit  that 
his  ordinary  life  was  human,  not  divine-human  in  its  impetu- 
osity and  sensibilities,  human  perhaps  in  its  concessions  and 
accommodations When  men  learn  to  know  the  man  they  will  he 
far  along  the  way  toward  understanding  his  message. 

When  we  brush  away  the  harriers  which  prevent  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  Apostle  and  make  an  unprejudiced 
study  of  the  letters  of  Paul  we  discover  that  the  enployment  of 
illustration  was  customary  with  the  Apostle.  As  he  journeyed 
about  the  Mediterranean  world  his  eyes  were  keen  and  his  mind 
alert  to  discover  points  of  contact  and  methods  of  approach  to 

men.  Luke  gives  an  outstanding  example  of  the  way  in  which 

2 

Paul  adapted  himself  to  the  Greeks  at  Athens.  Paul  himself 

declared,  "I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I might  by 

3 

all  means  save  some."  His  letters,  moreover,  are  full  of 
instances  in  which  he  suited  his  words  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers  by  illustrating  his  ideas  from  the  environment  and 
thought  world  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  A 

1.  F.  W.  Farrar:  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  p.  4. 

2.  Acts  17:16-32. 

3.  I Cor.  9:22. 


complete  discussion  of  the  illustrations  which  Paul  employed 
would  he  impossible  in  a paper  of  this  length.  The  more 
obvious  figures,  which  are  commonly  accepted  as  illustrations, 
will  therefore  be  dismissed  and  our  attention  will  be  focussed 
upon  those  terras  whose  meanings  have  become  obscured  through 
an  insistence  upon  an  academic  interpretation. 

For  many  years  Paul’s  terms  have  been  interpreted 
theologically,  as  inflexible  definitions  for  a technical 
process.  They  have  been  accepted  as  terms  which  were  finished, 
polished,  and  crystallized  until  the  slightest  change  in  them 
was  deemed  impossible.  Under  this  method,  for  instance. 
Justification,  Sanctification,  and  other  terms  of  Paul  have 
been  regarded  as  separate  steps  in  the  process  of  salvation. 
Scholars  have  taken  these  terms  one  by  one  and  attempted  to 
fit  them  into  a technical  system.  '.Then  viewed  in  this  way 
they  have  often  been  impossible  to  manage  and  have  led  to 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  interpretations  which  have 
obscured  the  meaning  of  Paul.  Moreover,  the  theological  con- 
ception requires  a thought  process  which  has  become  as  unman- 
ageable as  the  terms  themselves.  The  content  of  the  separate 
steps  in  the  process  and  their  place  and  arrangement  in  the 
scheme  have  become  the  subject  for  many  a futile  discussion. 
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Furthermore,  the  terms  and  the  process  have  involved  intricate 
and  endless  problems  of  values  and  relationships,  of  motives 
and  purpose,  of  the  character  of  God  and  the  person  of 
Christ,  which  have  never  been  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  the  theologians* 

This  dissertation  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  show 
that  when  the  terms  of  Paul  are  regarded  as  illustrations  they 
become  richer  in  content*  This  approach  allows  for  the  fact 
that  as  Paul  employed  the  terms  they  were  flexible  and  fluid. 

They  were  adjustable  to  his  needs,  unfinished  and  suggestive* 

He  regarded  salvation,  not  as  a series  of  consecutive  and 
necessary  steps  in  a technical  process,  which  must  be  experienced 
in  order,  but  as  one  complete  experience  which  had  many  sides 
and  could  be  viewed  from  many  angles*  As  illustrations  the 
terms  of  Paul  can  be  recognized  as  parts  of  this  one  experience, 
like  the  facets  of  a jewel  or  the  petals  of  a flower*  As  such 
they  can  be  viewed  from  different  sides  as  one  catches  the 
li^it  upon  the  separate  facets  in  turn  but  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  whole  any 
more  than  one  can  separate  one  facet  from  the  gem  or  the 
petals  from  the  blossom  without  destroying  the  original. 

Moreover,  as  illustrations  the  terms  of  Paul  become  psycho- 


logical  rather  than  theological*  Paul  had  experienced  the 
Father’s  love  in  Jesus  and  had  come  to  realize  that  the 
Cross  was  the  price  which  the  Father  was  willing  to  pay  in 
order  to  reveal  Himself  to  men*  In  expressing  this  to  others 
Paul  used  words  which  were  local  and  temporary.  They  were 
illustrations  which  gave  only  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  eternal 
love  and  character  of  God,  impressions  caught  for  an  instant 
like  pictures  on  a photographic  plate*  In  order  to  get  the 
whole  idea  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  the  sum-total 
of  these  images  and  translate  them  into  settings  of  the  present 
day.'*’  In  a later  section  this  dissertation  will  endeavor  to 
concentrate  the  light  of  the  first  century  upon  individual 
terms  which  the  theological  approach  has  failed  to  make  clear* 
It  will  attempt  to  show  how  the  Apostle  hy  employing  his  terms 
as  illustrations  made  them  contribute  richly  to  the  meaning  of 
his  Gospel  as  a whole* 


1.  Cf.  W.  J.  Lcwstuter : The  Pauline  Epistles,  Class  Notes, 

1929-1930* 


III.  THE  WORK  OF  OTHER  INVESTIGATORS 


Before  we  can  make  a definite  study  of  Panlfs  method  of 
using  terms  as  illustrations  we  must  consider  what  investigation, 
if  any,  has  already  "been  done  in  the  field o We  discover  almost 

at  once  that  modern  scholarship  has  shown 


Opinions  of 


itself  more  and  more  favorable  to  the  idea 


the  Scholars. 

that  Paul  is  to  he  regarded  primarily  as  a 
preacher  rather  than  as  a theologian.  Some  of  the  scholars 
have  even  agreed  that  there  are  terms  in  Paul  which  may  he 
regarded  as  illustrations  taken  from  the  first  century  environ- 
ment and  from  the  contacts  which  Paul  made  with  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world.  For  example.  Case  suggests  that  in  order  to 
exist  Christianity  had  to  make  some  adaptations  which  would 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  first  century  . He  says  that  "if 
Christianity  had  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  World  full  grown 
its  success  would  have  been  minimized.  But  as  it  was  still  in 
its  early  youth  it  was  capable  of  responding  more  readily  to 

new  stimuli  and  was  able  to  shape  its  form  in  accordance  with 

1 

the  demands  of  the  Gentile  world."  Cohu  agrees  with  Case  that 
it  was  Paul  who  made  this  adaptation  possible  by  using  figures 
as  illustrations  for  his  words.  The  Apostle  recorded  his  insight 


1.  S.  J.  Case:  Social  Origins  of  Christianity,  p.  76. 
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into  spiritual  truths  in  ’'swift,  vivid,  half-formed,  yet  strong 

outlines,  with  metaphor  piled  on  metaphor,  and  in  a style  teem- 

1 

ing  with  similes,  hyperboles,  said  figures  of  speech*”  Morgan 

reminds  us,  also,  that  Paul’s  terms  belong  to  a thought  world 

S 

which  lies  behind  xis,  and  Bowne  declares  that  those  who  inherit 
Paul’s  terms  have  to  consider  not  so  much  what  was  said  as  what 
was  meant*  Men  should  remember  that  Paul’s  language  sprang 
naturally  out  of  the  customs  and  modes  of  thought  of  his  time; 
and  it  is  striking  and  impressive  when  taken  as  the  language 
of  devout  emotion  and  adoring  gratitude.  But  much  of  it  is 
foreign  to  present  modes  of  thought,  and  has  to  be  translated 
into  modern  forms  of  conception  before  men  can  make  much  out  of 

3 

it*  These  scholars  have  given  faint  intimations  that  there  is 
a problem  here  but  none  of  them  has  made  any  further  study  of 
it*  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  the  scholars 
who  seem  to  have  approached  the  field  more  closely* 

Perhaps  the  first  investigator  in  this  field 


Adolf 


who  should  be  mentioned  is  Adolf  Deissroann,  who 


Deissmann. 

discovered  the  key  to  the  language  of  Paul* 
Cobern  tells  us  that  in  1895  when  Deissmann  was  only  a young 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  a private-docent  at  Marburg,  he 
published  the  wonderful  discovery  which  he  had  made  in  an  exami- 


1*  J.  R.  Cohu:  St.  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Research,  p*  97. 
2*  W.  Morgans  Tne  Religion  and  Theology  of  Paul,  p*  267. 

3*  B.  P.  Bowne:  Studies  in  Christianity,-]?*  113* 
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nation  of  the  papyri*  He  was  the  first  to  catch  the  revolutionary- 
truth  that  the  Gospels  were  a "people’s  hook,"  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  home  and  the  shop;  written  in  a style  which  no  literary 
man  of  that  day  would  have  permitted  himself  to  use,  tut  which 
did  appeal  to  the  masses."1 2 3"  Deissmann  found  that  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment authors  used  freely  the  colloquialisms  and  even  the  sole- 
cisms of  the  market  place.  He  also  showed  the  astonished  world 
that  Paul’s  letters  agreed  with  the  style,  as  well  as  the 

language,  of  the  letters  which. had  just  been  recovered  from  the 
2 

sands  of  Egypt.  This  discovery  has  been  called  the  ’’greatest 

single  discovery  of  an  interpretative  principle  ever  made  in 

3 

Hew  Testament  archaeology."  It  has  turned  many  Hew  Testament 
scholars  to  an  eager  study  of  the  Greek  papyri  contemporary  with 
the  Hew  Testament  age  and  has  drought  to  light  numerous  interesting 
facts • 

Deissmann  himself  has  done  much  in  this  field.  In  1901 
he  published  Bible  Studies,  an  enlarged  edition  of  an  earlier  work 
on  Hew  Testament  Studies . In  1909  appeared  Licht  vom  Osten, later 
translated  under  the  title  Light  from  the  Ancient  East . In  these 
two  books  he  has  explained  a number  of  words  and  phrases,  some  of 
which  appear  in  the  Paulines,  in  the  light  of  inscriptions  and 
letters  from  the  Mediterranean  Uorld.  In  1911  he  published  St . Paul, 
which  he  revised  and  enlarged  in  1926  under  the  title  Paul.  And  in 

1.  C.  I.:.  Cobern;  Hew  Archaeological  Discoveries,  p.  30-1. 

2.  Ibid.,  p*  32. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  oO  • 


1923  appeared  another  interesting  and  valuable  study  entitled  The 


Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Paith  of  Paul.  Deissr-tann  insists 

that  Paul  was  not  primarily  a theologian,  that  what  is  best  in 

Paul  belonged  to  the  age  before  theology.1 2 3  It  belonged,  he 

2 

says,  to  religion.  He  declares  that  the  method  of  studying 
Paul  as  a theologian  has  been  wrong.  It  has  transferred  Paul  from 
the  sphere  of  vital  religion  which  was  his  to  the  sphere  of  theology 
which  was  secondary.  It  has  taken  the  Apostle  from  the  realm  of 
charismatic  and  intuitive  simplicity  into  the  realm  of  reflection 
which  was  historically  not  his  creative  sphere.  In  this  way 
Paul  has  been  tom  out  of  his  Oriental  world  and  transferred 
into  an  Occidental  world.  This  method  of  study  has,  furthermore, 
completely  removed  Paul  v/ith  his  teaching  from  the  capacity  of 
simple  men.  Yet  Paul’s  churches  were  largely  composed  of  people 
from  the  lower  classes  and  he  must  have  been  simple  in  his  speech 
in  order  to  make  them  understand  his  teachings.  This  attitude 
of  Deissmann  and  his  discoveries  from  the  papyri  Eire  very  valu- 
able for  this  study  but  his  explanation  of  Pauline  terms  as 
illustrations  is  by  no  means  adequate.  Indeed  his  interest  seems 
to  be  to  throw  light  upon  the  terminology  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment and  his  references  to  Pauline  terms  are  incidental  rather 
than  expressing  deliberate  interest  in  the  Apostle’s  method. 

1.  A.  Deissmann:  Light  from  the  Ancient  Hast,  p.  387. 

2.  A.  Deissmann:  St_.  Paul,  p.  5. 

3.  A.  Deissmann:  The  Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Faith  of  Paul, 

p.  155. 
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Shailer 


Within  the  last  year  Shailer  Mathews’  book 

The  Atonement  and  the  Social  Process  has  come  from 


Mathews . 

the  Chicago  Press.  This  book  is  a study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  a series  of  social 
patterns.  Mathews  states  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  patterns  adapted  from  the  total  social  life  of  the  period 
from  which  they  sprang.1 2 3  These  patterns  developed  when  the  social 
group  became  aware  of  a tension  between  its  religious  heritage  and 
its  new  conditions.  Such  a consciousness  might  have  caused  the 
group  to  endeavor  to  crush  the  new  conditions,  to  abandon  their 
inheritances,  or  to  evaluate  and  re-express  them.  Instead  it  led 

2 

them  to  find  a pattern  in  which  the  old  and  new  could  be  combined. 

After  the  pattern  was  formed  it  furnished  a vocabulary  by  which  the 

3 

underlying  religious  thought  might  be  expressed. 

Mathews  regards  Paul’s  terms  relating  to  the  Atonement  as 
social  patterns  which  the  Apostle  created  to  suit  the  needs  of 
his  various  groups  of  converts.  For  the  early  Jewish  churches 
Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  interpreted  the  death  of  Christ  in 
the  Messianic  pattern.4  But,  when  Paul  went  out  into  the  Gentile 
world  this  pattern  would  not  do  so  he  created  others  to  meet  the 
needs  of  his  Gentile  churches.  Although  by  the  time  of  Paul 
sacrifice  was  no  longer  practiced  by  the  individual  Jews  who  were 

1 . S . Mathews : The  Atonement  and  the  Social  Process,  p . 13 . 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

4.  cf.  Ibid.,  p.  48. 


scattered  over  the  Empire,  they  retained  their  interest  in  the 
sacrificial  system  which  was  still  flourishing  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem*  Individual  pagans,  also,  "brought  their  offerings  to 
their  gods  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  still  rose  from  pagan  altars. 
The  Christians,  alone,  were  offering  no  expiatory  or  atoning 
sacrifices*  The  converts  to  Christianity  felt  that  they  could 
not  continue  to  worship  in  their  former  pagan  or  Jewish  way  and 
yet  they  felt  the  need  of  something  to  replace  the  sacrificial 
ceremonies  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They  needed,  more- 
over, something  which  would  differentiate  their  religion  and  help 
it  to  withstand  the  questions  and  attacks  made  upon  it  hy  both  Jews 
and  pagans*  Mathews  suggests  that  this  was  the  reason  why  Paul 
developed  the  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a sacrifice.  In 
this  pattern  none  of  the  conditions  of  actual  sacrifice  were  met 
but  the  effects  which  sacrifices  were  supposed  to  produce  were 
shown  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Hence,  for 
the  Christians  no  other  sacrifices  were  necessary.  Evidently 
this  idea  appealed  strongly  to  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians1 
and  the  pattern  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a sacrifice  satisfied 
to  a large  extent  their  ritual  needs.  Again,  to  meet  the  Roman 
mind  Paul  interpreted  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  pattern  of 
Acquittal.  In  the  letter  to  the  Romans  Paul  showed  that  Jews  and 


1.  S.  Mathews : op.  cit.,  pp.  50,51 
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Gentiles  alike  had  violated  the  law  of  God.  The  only  hope  for 
mankind  was  that  God  would  forgive  them.  Paul,  therefore, 
developed  the  pattern  of  justification  or  acquittal  in  order  to 
show  that  God  would  grant  forgiveness  to  men.'*' 

Here  Mathews  leaves  the  Paulines  and  goes  on  to  study 
the  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  in  the  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  successive  political  stages,  which  created 
new  patterns.  Beyond  this  point,  therefore,  he  holds  no  further 
interest  for  this  paper.  It  is  evident  from  this  brief  review 
that  Mathews  is  not  interested  in  Paul’s  use  of  terms  as  a method 
but  is  concerned  only  with  the  illustrations  which  deal  with  the 
Atonement . Even  these  he  employs  merely  as  a starting  point  for 
his  study  of  the  development  of  the  theories  of  the  Atonement  in  the 
Christian  Church.  He  offers  no  theory  in  regard  to  the  terms 
themselves  as  illustrations  and  makes  no  attempt  to  show  that  the 
employment  of  illustration  was  a definite  method  used  by  the 
Apostle  to  clarify  and  illuminate  his  thought. 

The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  St . Paul  by  Buleock 

H.  Bulcock. 

shows  an  interest  in  the  relation  of  Paul  to  the 

Mystery-Religions.  The  author  even  points  out  a few  of  Paul’s 

terms  which  bear  a resemblance  to  terms  employed  in  the  Oriental 

cults.  At  first  he  does  not  seem  quite  willing  to  state  that 

Paul  borrowed  from  the  Mystery-Religions.  He  remarks  that 
: 

1.  S.  Mathews:  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 
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"we  must  realize  that  _if  Paul  introduced  certain  elements  from 
the  religions  and  practices  of  the  Gentile  World  into  his 
developed  thou^it,  they  were  only  brought  in  to  account  for,  or 
even  merely  to  express,  Paul’s  own  workings  of  soul  and  experiences 
of  life . They  were  clothing  lying  at  hand,  which  Paul  seized 
because  he  was  conscious  of  a body  of  spiritual  reality  to  be 
clothed.”1 2 3  Bulcock  admits  that  the  Mysteries  may  have  supplied 

p 

Paul  with  a vocabulary  and  with  moulds  for  his  thought  and  practice 
but  he  insists  that  if  Paul  accepted  their  suggestiveness  he  trans- 
formed their  nature  and  changed  their  meaning  from  physical  and 

3 

psychic  to  spiritual  and  ethical.  Later  in  comparing  Paul  with 
Peter,  however,  Bulcock  says  "Peter  looked  out  upon  the  world  with 
suspicious  Jewish  eyes,  but  Paul  boldly  sought  to  incorporate  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  world  of  Greek  Philosophy,  of  Stoic  morality, 
of  Alexandrianism,  and  even  was  willing  to  take  the  suggestiveness 
of  the  Mystery  cults.  He  was  debtor  to  Jew,  Greek,  and  Barbarian'!4 
Still  later  he  again  vacillates,  stating  that  it  is  none  too  clear 
whether  Paul  used  the  current  Mystery  doctrines  as  only  literary 
figures  or  read  their  significance  into  the  Christian  sacraments. 
Finally  Bulcock  decides  that  Paul  realized  in  the  Mystery  terms 
aids  to  a helpful  and  mystic  experience  and  therefore  made  Christianity 
appealing  to  a further  class  of  people  who  needed  symbolic  and  sugges- 

1 . H.  Bulcock:  The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  St . Paul,  p.  129. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  139. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  216. 


tive  conditions  of  worship  by  shaping  Christianity  into  a cult 
resembling  the  Mysteries 

This  same  hesitation  and  vacillation  has  been  shown  by 
Bulcock  when  he  undertakes  to  consider  several  of  Paul’s 
"Mystery"  terms . He  admits  that  they  are  — some  of  them  at 
least  — only  clothing  for  his  religious  truths.  They  are 
illustrations  pure  and  simple.  Yet  Bulcock  still  regards  Paul 
as  a theologian  and  builds  a system  of  "Paulinism"  from  his 
teachings.  It  is  evident  that  this  book  would  be  neither 
adequate  nor  satisfactory  as  a study  of  Paul’s  method  of  using 
terms  as  illustrations. 


C.  Harold 


Dodd’s  little  book,  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today, 
contains  numerous  illustrations  of  Paul?whieh  he 


Dodd. 

recognizes  as  such.  He  says  that  the  Jewish 
religion  held  a "rich  spiritual  treasure,  gathered  through  cen- 
turies of  a history  as  strange  as  any  this  world  can  show.  But 
the  treasure  was  not  available  for  mankind,  and  the  process  which 
denied  it  to  the  world  made  it  useless  and  worse  to  its  possessors. 

The  threads  of  the  past  must  be  gathered  up  and  woven  into  a new 
o 

design."  Dodd  declares  that  it  was  Paul  who  accomplished  this 
task.  The  Apostle  had  a hospitable  mind  and  a faculty  for  using 


1.  H.  Bulcock:  The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  3t . Paul,  pp.230 

231. 

2.  C.  H.  Dodd:  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today,  pp.  16-17. 
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the  ideas  of  others,  and  of  thinking  in  other  people’s  terms. 

In  Paul,  therefore,  the  "devout  passion  for  conduct  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Jewish  religion  is  seen  liberated,  enlightened,  made 
spiritual  and  personal  by  what  Paul  found  in  Christ;  and  these 
impressed  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  wide  world  in  terms 
which  belong  to  that  strangely  composite  state  of  mind  where  the 

mystical  East  met  the  Roman  Jest  through  the  humanizing  medium 

2 

of  the  great  Hellenic  tradition."  Dodd,  however,  is  not 
interested  primarily  in  Paul’s  terms  as  illustrations.  They 
are  only  incidental  to  his  main  purpose.  He  is  trying  to 
suggest  the  place  of  Paul  in  the  history  of  religion  and  more 
particularly  the  "permanent  significance  of  the  Apostle’s  thought 
in  relation  to  the  general  interests  and  problems  of  the  present 
day.”  He  sees  in  Paul’s  teachings  a "religious  philosophy  of 
life  orientated  throughout  to  the  idea  of  a society  or  a common- 
wealth of  God."  Such  a philosophy,  he  thinks,  finds  ready 
contact  with  the  dominant  concerns  of  the  present  day.  Dodd’s 
main  interest,  therefore,  is  in  building  from  the  teachings  of 
Paul  a social  philosophy  for  the  present  day  and  he  neither 
develops  Paul’s  terms  as  illustrations  nor  offers  a theory  re- 
garding their  use  as  a method. 

1.  C.  E.  Dodd:  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

2.  C.  H.  Dodd:  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today:  p.  17. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 


In  Christianity  According  to  St . Paul  Scott  takes 

£.  A.  A. 

quite  firmly  the  stand  that  Paul  was  not  primarily 


Scott . 

a theologian.  Neither  was  he  a philosopher  as  one 
speaks  of  philosophers.  Nor  was  he  a dreamer.  He  was,  however , 
a thinker.  His  ideas  were  harmonious  but  they  were  not  always 
consistent.  They  were  not  stated  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  one 
another  as  they  would  do  if  he  were  deliberately  working  out  a 
theological  system.1  With  this  introduction  Scott  sets  to  work 
to  present  the  main  teachings  of  Paul.  In  so  doing  he  sprinkles 
in  many  of  Paul's  terms  as  illustrations  but  his  interest  is  in 
the  meaning  of  Paul’s  teaching  rather  than  in  making  any  demon- 
stration of  his  illustrations. 


R.  Birch 


In  The  Holy  Spirit  in  St . Paul  Hoyle  is  interested 
in  tracing  Paul’s  tern  "the  Spirit"  from  its  sources 


Hoyle . 

to  the  Paulines  and  in  determining  the  unique  meaning 
which  Paul  gave  to  it.  In  showing  that  the  Apostle  did  not  take 
the  term  over  bodily  from  Judaism  without  any  change  but  gave  it 
content  from  his  own  age  Hoyle  tries  to  prove  that  Paul  also  did 
this  in  some  other  realms  of  thought.  Hoyle  declares  that  "as  a 
traveling  preacher  Paul  was  in  touch  with  the  currents  of  thought 
as  they  moved  swiftly  in  the  streets  of  great  cities  and  that 


1.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  pp.  1,2. 
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Paul  adapted  his  message  to  reach  the  minds  of  his  audiences 

regardless  of  their  station,  whether  they  were  humble  slaves 

1 

and  laborers  or  philosophers  on  Mars'  Hill  at  Athens."  Paul 

reverted  to  various  figures  of  speech  whenever  he  wished  to  express 

2 

that  which  "passes  beyond  human  knowledge  to  describe."  Many 
of  these  figures  may  have  been  chance  expressions  caught  upon  the 
street,  the  market  place,  the  wayside  inn  or  in  conversation  dur- 
ing his  travels  and  employed  by  the  Apostle  to  illumine  obscure 
ideas  and  experiences.  The  reason  that  many  of  Paul's  terms 
are  unintelligible  today,  Hoyle  thinks,  is  that  in  the  fourth 

century  the  Church  Fathers  applied  them  in  ways  which  Paul  never 

4 

followed.  Hoyle  presents  and  discusses  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions which  Paul  employed  in  his  letters.  This  discussion  of 
terms,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  was  an  introduction  to  the 
investigation  of  Paul's  use  of  the  term  "Spirit"  and  hence  the 
study  is  neither  systematic  nor  complete.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Hoyle  the/t  this  use  of  illustration  might  be  a dominat- 
ing method  employed  by  Paul  to  make  clear  his  teaching. 


The  Testament  of  Paul  is  another  book  which  has 

J.  Ernest 

come  from  the  press  within  the  last  year.  It 


Rattenbury. 

bears  record  to  the  fact  that  interest  in  Paul's 
illustrations  is  becoming  more  widespread.  Rattenbury  is  an 


1.  R.  B.  Hoyle:  The  Holy  Spirit  in  St.  Paul,  p.  23. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  296. 
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English  evangelist  who  has  worked  among  degenerate  people  and 
who  has  been  interested  in  analyzing  their  religious  experiences. 

He  believes  that  the  greatest  qualification  for  understanding 
Paul  is  an  "experience  of  Christianity  similar  to  his  own."  He 
insists  that  the  men  who  have  really  best  understood  the  Apostle 
have  been,  not  the  brilliant  scholars  who  have  sought  to  find  Paul 
by  the  method  of  scientific  history,  but  "the  great  penitent  souls 
of  the  world  who  in  despair  have  cried  to  God  for  help — Augustine, 
Luther,  Bunyan,  and  the  Wesleys,  and  their  spiritual  kind" 
Rattenbury  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  very  few  books  about 
Paul  have  been  written  from  the  standpoint  of  religious  experience 
and  none  from  the  standpoint  of  evangelical  experience. 2 The  main 
purpose  of  his  book,  therefore,  is  "to  examine  those  very  experi- 
ences which  Matthew  Arnold  excluded  as  being  outside  the  range  of 
science,  and  to  show  that  they  were  the  creative  element  in  Paul’s 
formulation  of  his  own  dognatic  teaching."1 2 3 

Incidentally  Rattenbury  gives  much  support  throughout  his 
book  for  our  theory  that  Paul  used  terms  intelligible  to  the  common 
people  and  that  he  made  his  teaching  more  clear  by  the  use  of 
illustrations.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "Paul  was  not  one  of 
the  world’s  calm  witnesses,  taking  notes,  but  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  doers,  using  language  as  another  man  used  weapons,  in  his 

1.  J.  E.  Rattenbury:  The  Testament  of  Paul,  p.  14. 

2.  J.  E.  Rattenbury:  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 


fierce  conflict  with  principalities  and  powers  in  high  places."1 2 3 4 5 
He  declares  that  Paul  was  not  merely  a scholar  but  a missionary. 

He  did  not  belong  to  the  "great  cloud  of  witnesses  but  he  ran  in 

p 

the  race".  Rattenbury  calls  Paul  a man  of  his  own  day  and 
insists  that  this  necessitated  the  use  of  contemporary  forms  of 
thought  and  speech.'1'  Whenever  he  could  Paul  used  the  language 
of  those  whom  he  strove  to  convince,  if  he  could  make  it  convey  the 

3 

deep  thoughts  which  he  found  it  so  hard  to  communicate.  His 
attitude  was  that  of  a man  who  was  telling  in  fragments  and  by 

4 

metaphors,  the  story  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

In  referring  to  the  metaphors  of  Paul,  Rattenbury  calls 

them  figures  of  the  preacher  and  not  the  academician.  The  last 

thing  in  the  world  Paul  would  have  thought,  Rattenbury  says,  was 

that  anyone  would  try  "to  forge  a logical  system  out  of  the 

metaphors  with  which  he  tried,  often  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 

and  without  connecting  one  with  another,  to  express  experiences  and 

5 

thoughts  which  he  knew  were  only  partially  communicable."  Like 
other  evangelists  Paul  did  not  trouble  much  whether  a metaphor  he 
used  one  day  would  be  difficult  to  harmonize  with  one  he  used 
another.  He  employed  the  best  language  he  could  at  the  moment 
to  bring  home  the  truth  or  the  aspect  of  truth  which  he  was  trying 

1.  J.  E.  Rattenbury:  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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to  illustrate.  He  sought,  as  any  popular  speaker  talking  to  the 
people  would,  the  illustrations  and  figures  most  likely  to  impress 
those  truths  upon  the  men  and  women  to  whom  he  was  writing  or  speak- 
ing. It  taxed  his  every  faculty  to  find  expressions  which  would 
give  even  a hint  of  the  "amazing  grace  of  God,  which  had  found  him, 
and  to  describe  what  the  risen  Messiah,  ’who  is  crucified*  meant 
to  him."  He  picked  up  metaphors  for  his  purpose,  therefore, 

wherever  he  could  find  them,  "not  with  the  deliberation  of  a 

2 

literary  man,  but  as  a popular  missionary  picks  them  up." 

With  such  statements  as  these  which  we  have  gleaned  from 
his  book  Kattenbury  might  easily  have  gone  on  into  a study  of  Paul’s 
terms  as  illustrations  but  his  interest  is  centered  upon  an  entire- 
ly different  problem.  He  is  the  evangelist  throu^iout  the  book 
looking  for  material  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  make  points  of 
contact  with  the  men  and  women  whom  he  is  trying  to  convert.  He 
is  therefore  interested  in  Paul’s  work  as  an  evangelist.  He 
offers  a few  of  the  metaphors  of  Paul  but  makes  no  attempt  to  study 

them  in  detail  as  illustrations,  with  the  single  exception  of 

3 

Justification  to  which  he  devotes  an  entire  chapter.  We  get  the 
impression,  however,  that  Rattenbury  is  interested  in  this  illustra- 
tion, also,  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  evangelist.  He  is  try- 
ing to  make  it  preachable  to  men  and  hence  he  insists  upon  working 

1.  J.  E.  Rattenbury:  op.  cit.,  pp.  205-6. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

3.  Ibid.,  ch.  XII.  The  Family  Solution  of  Paul’s  Ethical 
Problem,  pp.  164-190. 


out  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  family  life  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  law  court.  3o,  while  Rattenbury  inadvertently  and 
incidentally  helps  us  to  back  up  our  argument  he  offers  no  theory 
concerning  Paul’s  use  of  tenas  as  a method  of  illustrating  his 
Gospel  message  and  making  it  clear  to  the  men  and  women  of  his 
own  age . 


It  is  possible  that  Tedder  should  be  considered  as 

Henry  £. 

an  investigator  of  the  illustrations  of  Paul  although, 


Tedder. 

like  some  other  investigators  who  have  been  mentioned, 

his  purpose  is  far  from  a study  of  the  Apostle’s  figures  of  speech. 

He  is  interested  in  proving  the  harmony  between  Paul  and  Jesus 

even  though  sometimes  their  teaching  seems  to  conflict.  His 

thesis  is  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  the  highest  revelation 

of  God  in  Scripture  and  that  all  other  New  Testament  writers  must 

be  evaluated  in  the  li^it  of  Jesus’  teachings  and  rejected  if  they 

do  not  harmonize  with  the  Master.1 2  Tedder  describes  Jesus  as  a 

Man  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  who  was  keenly  aware  of  the  beauties 

of  nature.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand  was  born  and  bred  a city  man 

and  therefore  Tedder  makes  a list  of  figures  which  he  used  to 

show  that  they  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  Apostle’s  city  environment 
2 

and  training.  Tedder  discusses  incidentally  a few  other  scatter- 
ing illustrations  throughout  his  work  but  nowhere  does  he  set  to 


1.  H.  C.  Tedder:  The  Fundamentals  of  Christianity,  p.x 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  120-126. 
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work  to  study  the  Apostle’s  use  of  illustration  as  a method; 
neither  does  he  make  more  than  a superficial  survey  of  the 
figures  which  he  cites  even  though  toward  the  close  of  the  book 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "most  of  our  difficulties  in 
relation  to  the  Apostle’s  teachings  disappear  when  we  adopt  as 
the  principle  of  interpretation  the  simple  hypothesis  that  Paul 
is  not  stating  ’eternal  truths’,  not  formulating  dogmas  for  all 
time,  but  illustrating  permanent  religious  and  ethical  principles 
in  terms  of  thought  comprehensible  by  his  own  age.”'1 * 3' 


Sir  W.  M. 


In  his  book  The  teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the 


Ramsay . 


Present  Day,  Sir  William  Ramsay  has  touched  upon 


this  problem  of  the  terms  of  Paul.  He  says  that 

o 

before  everything  else  Paul  was  a preacher  and  a missionary.^ 

As  a missionary  his  task  was  to  "make  intelligible  an  alien  re- 
ligion to  a foreign  people,  not  by  diluting  or  transforming  it.... 
or  by  assimilating  it  to  the  thought  habitual  in  the  foreign  mind 
but  by  stating  it  in  the  most  complete  and  uncompromising  form 
yet  in  such  a way  that  it  is  possible  for  the  foreign  hearer  to 
rise  toward  it  along  his  habitual  line  of  thinking."  Ramsay 
shows  that  in  his  work  Paul  was  always  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  expressing  infinite  and  eternal  truths  in  the  "utterly  inadequate 


1.  H.  C.  Tedder:  The  Fundamentals  of  Christianity:  p.  SSO. 

E . W.  M.  Ramsay:  The  Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present 
Day,  p.  150. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  160. 
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He  must  hold  in  mind  the 


language  of  finite  experience." 

mental  capacity  of  his  hearers  and  use  words  of  ordinary  speech 

rather  than  technical  or  artificial  terms. ^ Furthermore,  the 

metaphors  which  Paul  employed  were  temporary  in  quality.  They 

were  rich  and  instructive  to  the  people  of  his  age  hut  many  of 

2 

them  have  lost  their  meaning  for  us.  When  it  comes  to  a presen- 
tation of  the  terms  of  Paul  Bamsay  almost  entirely  fails  the 
reader  and  thereby  nearly  forfeits  his  place  among  the  investiga- 
tors of  this  problem. 

The  last  investigator  to  be  discussed  is  Canon  John 


Canon 


Howson,who  published  in  1868  a book  entitled  The 

Howson. 

Metaphors  of  Paul.  This  little  volume  presents  some 
of  the  more  obvious  illustrations  which  Paul  borrowed  from  his 
environment.  Howson  states  that  "it  is  no  more  possible  fully 
to  understand  what  the  Apostles  say  to  us,  than  what  the  Prophets 
say  to  us,  if  we  dissever  their  words  from  the  circumstances  of 

3 

their  lives."  Hence  Canon  Howson  chooses  for  his  discussion 
metaphors  taken  by  Paul  from  architecture,  agriculture,  the  Greek 
games,  and  from  the  life  of  the  soldier.  It  did  not  apparently 
occur  to  him  that  this  might  have  been  a method  of  Paul  to  convey 
his  thought.  From  the  style  an^d  character  of  the  book  it  is 
apparent  also  that  Howson* s interest  was  in  illustration  for  his 
ov/n  sermon  material.  It  need  not,  therefore,  concern  this  paper 

1.  //.  M.  Ramsay:  The  Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terras  of  the  Present 
Day,  p.  191. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  161 

3.  J.  S.  Howson:  The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  p.  4. 


longer  at  this  point . 

Prom.  this  survey  of  the  work  of  other  investigators  it  is 
evident  that  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  scholars  have  not 
been  centered  primarily  upon  Paul's  use  of  terms  as  illustrations. 
The  scholars  have  admitted  that  illustrations  are  found  in  the 
letters  of  Paul.  Some  of  thorn  have  even  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  a few  illustrations  the  sources  from  which  Paul  obtained  his 
conception.  But  in  the  main  the  interest  of  these  interpreters 
of  Paul  has  been  in  the  Apostle's  thought  rather  than  his  method. 
They  have  attempted  to  fit  Paul's  terms  into  systems  of  theology 
or  philosophy  of  their  own  making  or  else  they  have  been  intent 
upon  discovering  in  Paul's  terms  homiletical  material  for  their 
own  preaching.  Thus  far  no  scholar  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
a systematic  inquiry  of  the  problem  although  each  one  of  the  in- 
vestigators has  made  a contribution  toward  it  by  his  discussion 
of  some  of  the  illustrations.  There  have  been  intimations  and 
anticipations  of  the  problem  but  as  yet  no  definite  theory  has 
been  advanced  to  show  that  the  Apostle  not  only  employed  illustra- 
tions but  deliberately  and  purposefully  employed  them  so  that 
they  became  a dominating  method  for  expressing  and  making  clear 
his  thought.  The  field  is,  therefore,  open  for  further  investi- 
gation and  we  shall  pause  only  for  a short  presentation  of  the 


sources  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  a definite  study  of 


Paul’s  terms  as  illustrations. 


IV.  THE  SOURCES 


When  we  wish  to  obtain  information  concerning 

Tli©  "icts  • 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  we  naturally  turn  first  of 

all  to  the  book  of  Acts.  Here  we  find  a fair- 
ly continuous  and  complete  account  of  the  life  of  Paul  from 
the  moment  when  the  ardent  young  Jew  "consented  to  the  death 
of  Stephen"  by  guarding  the  garments  of  the  persecutors,^- 
until,  an  ambassador  in  bonds,  he  reached  Imperial  Rome, 

p 

where  he  lived  for  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house.  There 
are  regrettable  gaps  in  the  account  and  we  frequently  feel 
that  the  author  of  Acts  did  not  make  a complete  record  of 
Paul’s  life  and  work  but  gave  only  a few  incidents  which 
revealed  the  Apostle’s  success  or  more  especially  which 
showed  the  reason  for  his  "moving  on"  to  other  cities.  The 
book  of  Acts  does,  however,  set  before  us  information  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  many  of  the  Pauline  churches  and  it 
helps  us  to  fill  in  the  background  and  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  the  letters  came.  For  this  reason  and  also  because 
the  book  of  Acts  gives  us  a good  estimate  of  the  remarkable 
personality  of  Paul  and  of  his  tireless  activity  in  promot- 
ing his  Cause,  we  count  it  among  our  sources. 

1.  Acts  7:58}  8:1. 

2.  Acts  28:50. 
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The 


Par  more  significant  than  the  hook  of  Acts, 
however,  are  the  letters  which  the  Apostle 

Pauline 

Paul  wrote  to  his  churches.  In  them  he  un- 


Letters. 

consciously  draws  a portrait  of  himself, 
brief,  rapid  "snap  shots”  of  his  personality, 
which,  supplement  the  information  given  in  Acts.  Luke  de- 
scribes how  Paul  went  about  on  definite  campaigns  estab- 
lishing churches  in  civic  centers  and  then  moving  on  to 
carry  Christ’s  Gospel  to  others.  The  letters  reveal  how 
Paul  kept  in  touch  with  the  churches  which  he  had  founded. 

He  eagerly  sought  information  about  his  converts  as  a fa- 
ther desires  news  from  absent  children.* 1'  He  longed  to  see 

2 

and  talk  with  them  when  he  was  absent  from  them.  He  fre- 
quently sensed  the  difficulties  which  they  would  meet  and 
he  often  anticipated  their  problems.  He  encouraged  them 

ri 

in  their  troubles  and  rebuked  them  for  their  misdoings. 

He  rejoiced  with  them  when  they  were  happy  and  grieved  for 
them  when  they  were  sad.  He  visited  them  when  he  could  and 
wrote  to  them  when  a crisis  arose  and  he  could  not  come  per- 
sonally to  help  them  solve  it.  The  churches  learned  to  look 
to  him  for  advice  and  they  were  unusually  obedient  to  his 
commands • 


1 

2 

3 


I Thess.  3:5. 

I Thess.  2:18;  3:6 

I Cor.  5:1. 
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Hoyle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  extant 
letters  of  Paul  form  hut  a fragment  of  his  correspondence* 
They  come,  furthermore,  from  the  later  period  of  Paul’s 
missionaiy  career,  "scanty  streams  of  his  thought  amid 
crowded  years  of  effort. It  truly  is  surprising  how 
few  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.  There  is  about 
a decade  and  a half  betwen  the  date  of  I and  II  Thessa- 
lonians  and  II  Timothy  and  yet  time  has  saved  only  thir- 
teen letters  from  his  hand.  The  number  may  be  swelled  a 
little  if  the  conjecture  of  the  critics  is  accepted  ~ 

that  II  Corinthians  10-13  is  the  harsh  letter  to  Corinth 

2 

which  caused  so  much  sorrow  and  anxiety,  or  that  Romans 

2 

16  is  a note  to  Ephesus  commending  Phoebe  to  the  brethren. 
But  even  so  the  keen  interest  expressed  in  the  letters  leads 
one  to  believe  that  Paul  found  occasion  to  write  more  than 
one  letter  a year  to  his  numerous  friends.  Undoubtedly  many 
of  his  letters  have  been  lost.  I Corinthians  5:9  refers  to 
a letter  to  Corinth  in  regard  to  a problem  of  immorality 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Church.  The  very  nature  of  the 
letter  may  have  led  the  Church  to  destroy  it  because  its 
reproach  and  rebuke  reminded  her  too  vividly  of  her  shame. 

1.  R.  B.  Hoyle:  The  Holy  Spirit  in  St.  Paul,  p.  26. 

2.  II  Cor.  2:4,  9. 

3.  Rom.  16:1-16. 


The  letter  ’’from  Laodicaea”  has  also  "been  lost  unless 
Marcion  was  correct  in  identifying  it  with  Ephesians.1 
This  may  easily  have  been  the  case  with  many  other  letters 
because  the  Apostolic  Churches  did  not  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  them  as  did  the  later  generations.  Only  occa- 
sionally did  the  character  of  the  letter  or  the  fact  that 
it  was  from  their  friend  and  advisor  lead  a community  to 
cherish  it  and  read  it  again  and  again.  It  was  after 
Paul’s  imprisonment  and  death  that  the  individual  churches 
began  to  treasure  his  communications.  Then  the  letters  were 
read  in  the  churches  with  new  meaning.  They  were  copied  and 
passed  around  to  other  communities  until  finally  they  were 
collected  for  definite  Scriptural  use.  It  was  after  Paul’s 
death  and  entirely  without  his  cooperation  that  they  became 
a literary  entity.2 3 

For  Paul,  himself,  the  letters  had  no  such  literary 

value.  They  were  intended  to  serve  as  a substitute  for  his 

own  presence  and  to  say  in  writing  what  he  would  gladly  say 

by  word  of  mouth  if  he  could  be  present  with 

his  friends.  Sometimes  they  were  written  to 

4 

prepare  the  way  for  his  visits.  Again  they 
counseled  concerning  problems  which  evil  rumors 

1.  JUlicher : An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  140. 

2.  W.  Wrede:  Paul,  p.  170. 

3.  G.  Milligan:  New  Testament  Documents,  p.  87. 

4*,  Horn*  15:24o< 
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had  "brought  to  his  ears.^  But  always  they  entered  directly 

2 

into  the  active  questions  of  the  life  of  the  community • 

The  content  of  the  letters  was  not  determined  "by  what  the 
Apostle  himself  was  thinking  at  the  time  but  by  the  needs 
of  those  whom  he  was  addressing.^  That  is  why  they  often 
appear  hurried.  He  was  writing,  not  as  a literary  artist 
who  carefully  polished  every  period,  but  as  a man  who  found 
words  at  times  "inadequate  to  express  the  great  thoughts 

4 

which  occupied  his  mind."  Frequently,  says  Hoyle,  one 
"feels  the  presence  of  the  courier  waiting,  ready-shod, 
to  Carrs'-  off  the  missive  almost  before  the  sand  has  dried 
the  ink."  The  style,  Weinel  comments,  goes  with  leaps  and 
bounds*  It  takes  much  for  granted  and  leaves  still  more  to 
be  read  between  the  lines.  It  rushes  precipitately  to  its 
mark.  And  Farrar  declares  that  Paul  had  no  need  to  burn 
the  midnight  oil  in  long  studies.  His  letters  "leapt  like 
vivid  sparks  from  a heart  in  which  the  fire  of  love  to  God 

7 

burnt  until  death  with  an  ever  brighter  and  brighter  flame." 

The  style  was  often  determined  by  the  mood  of  the 
Apostle  or  it  varied  with  the  theme.  Sometimes  Paul  was 
harsh;  again  he  was  tender.  At  one  foment  he  was  passionate 

1*  I Cor.  Is 11 

2.  W.  Wrede:  PauJ,p.  62. 

3.  A.  E.  Garvie*  : Studies  of  Paul  and  His  Gospel,  p.  27 

4.  F.  J.  Foakes- Jacks  on:  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,  p.  15. 

5.  R.  B.  Hoyles  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

6.  H.  Weinels  Paul:  the  Man  and  His  Work,  p.  195. 

7. 


F.  W.  Farrar:  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  p.  384 


at  the  next  he  had.  melted  into  a forgiving  spirit 


Hood.  At  times  he  "began  with  subtle  philosophy 

which  gave  place  toward  the  close  of  the 

letter  to  a most  intimate  and  personal  appeal 

I and  II  Thessalonians  are  specimens  of  his  normal 

mode  of  writing.  The  sentences  are  for  the  most  part 

smooth  and  well-ordered  and  yet,  they  give  hints  of 

the  affectionate  man  behind,  to  whom  his  converts 

were  very  dear.  In  Galatians  Paul  was  touched  to 

the  quick.  His  words  darted  forth  the  "flames"  which 

Farrar  mentioned.  The  depth  of  emotion  led  to  those 

broken  constructions  and  sudden  changes  of  subject  which 

often  make  it  so  hard  to  follow  the  exact  course  of  the 
2 

argument.  In  Romans  the  storm  had  spent  itself  and  the 

Apostle  wrote  more  dispassionately  and  calmly  albeit  with 

2 

the  same  deep  earnestness.  Light foot  calls  Galatians 

4 

the  "rough  model"  and  Romans  the  "finished  statue." 

I Corinthians  reveals  tact  and  argumentative  skill  which 
rose  to  heights  of  rhythmic  beauty  in  such  passages  as 
his  "more  excellent  way."^  II  Corinthians  again  is  in 

g 

the  realm  of  keen  feeling.  The  later  letters  are 

1.  F.  G.  Peabody:  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modern 

World,  p.  74. 

27  G.  Milligan:  Hew  Testament  Documents,  p.  96. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

4.  J.  B.  Light foot:  St.  Paul»s  Epistle  to  the 

Galatians,  p*  49. 

5.  I Cor.  13. 

6.  G.  Milligan:  op.  cit.,  p.  97-98. 


different  in  both  style  and  mood, often  having  "long 
involved  paragraphs  in  which  clause  follows  clause, 
and  thought  is  drawn  out  of  thought  as  if  the  writer 
did  not  know  how  to  come  to  an  end,  as  if  the  magni- 
tude of  the  theme  would  crush  him  and  prevent  his 
finding  suitable  language  in  which  to  express  himself#"^ 
Paul  wrote  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  but  there 
was  always  some  occasion  which  called  forth  each  of 
Occasion.  letters.  It  may  have  been  that  some 

friend  came  from  his  churches  and  brought 
news  of  the  anxiety  of  his  converts  over  some  belief, 

as  that  of  the  Thessalonians  who  feared  that  their  dead 

o 

friends  would  not  share  in  the  Parousia.  Misunderstand- 
ing of  his  teaching  on  the  subject  led  to  his  writing 
II  Thessalonians.  A rumor  brought  by  the  household  of 

3 

Chloe  was  the  occasion  for  our  first  letter  to  Corinth 
while  a letter  from  the  church  drew  forth  a second1 2 3 4  and 
II  Corinthians  grew  out  of  the  factions  and  disturbances 
in  the  church.  In  Galatians  the  Apostle  was  defending 
his  Gospel  and  Apostleship  against  enemies  who  were 
undermining  his  work  among  his  Galatian  Churches.  Romans 

1.  G.  Milligan:  op  cit.,  p.  98-99. 

2.  I Thess.  4:13-17. 

3.  I Cor.  1:11. 

4.  I Cor.  7:1. 


was  preparing  the  way  for  a visit  to  the  church  of  the 
Capital  City*  Philemon  pleaded  for  a runaway  slave* 
Colossians  was  the  outcome  of  a conference  between  Paul 
and  Spaphras,  the  founder  of  the  Church  at  Colossae, 
concerning  false  teachers  who  were  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  new  converts.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
similar  letter,  Ephesians,  sent  by  the  same  messenger, 
probably  to  a circle  of  Asian  Churches*  Philippians 
was  written  to  thank  Paul’s  favorite  church  for  a gift 
of  money  which  they  had  sent  while  he  was  in  prison* 

And  the  Pastorals,  if  genuine,  were  sent  as  advice  to 
Paul’s  two  young  friends,  Timothy  and  Titus,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  churches.  Each  letter  was  colored 
and  shaped  by  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth  and  de- 
signed to  guide,  exhort,  or  rebuke,  to  help  his  churches 
in  their  difficulties  and  to  meet  their  particular  needs 
and  spiritual  points  of  view.^  Paul  rarely  dealt  with 
merely  abstract  thoughts  or  discussed  problems  of  purely 
theoretic  or  abstract  interest.  Every  question  had  a 
personal  background  and  though  he  was  prone  to  lift  the 
discussion  up  to  the  general  and  deal  with  principles 
rather  than  details,  his  thoughts  had,  usually,  some 

1*  J.  R.  Cohu:  St_.  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modern 

Research,  p*  92* 


particular  case  or  concrete  example  for  its  starting 
point  nor  did  he  close  without  "focusing  the  truth  in 


a series  of  precepts  concerning  practical  morality."^- 
From  this  discussion  it  can  he  seen  that  these 
documents  from  Paul  are  not  epistles  in  the  literary 


Letters 

sense  of  the  word  hut  rather  letters.  An 

not 

epistle  is  a literary  production  and  as 

Epistles . 

such  must  confonn  to  definite  literary 

standards.  It  is  intended  for  publication 

and  therefore  must  he  more  formal  than  a personal  letter. 
The  author  must  he  careful  in  an  epistle  to  make  no  un- 
explained allusions  or  personal  references  which  might 
not  he  understood  hy  all  his  readers.  It  may  he  addressed 
as  a literary  device  to  a particular  set  of  readers  hut  it 
must  he  wholly  intelligible  to  each  and  every  one  who  takes 
it  up.  The  letter,  however,  is  personal  and  intimate, 
growing  out  of  a definite  occasion.  It  may  or  may  not 
conform  to  literary  standards.  It  is  intended  only  for 
the  person  or  group  to  whom  it  is  addressed  and  can  he 
read  hy  others  only  hy  violation  of  personal  privacy  or 
hy  permission  of  the  owner.  Even  then  its  personal 
references  can  not  he  understood  hy  the  outsider  unless 


1.  A.  B.  D.  Alexander:  The  Ethics  of  St.  Paul,  p.  8 
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he  knows  the  situation  from  which  it  came 


1 


In  his 


letters,  it  has  been  seen,  Paul  was  not  thinking  about 
his  academic  reputation  or  about  his  logical  consist- 
ency. He  was  anxious  for  the  souls  of  men  because  he 
was  a man  with  a"burning  compulsive  mission’’.  For  that 
reason  he  was  often  misunderstood  by  the  learned.  But 
he  was  understood  by  the  people,  however  much  criticized 

p 

by  the  Wredes,  because  he  used  their  language.  The 
Epistles  of  Paul,  then,  to  be  understood  must  be  read 
as  letters  and  not  epistles  and  the  modern  reader  must 
acquaint  himself  with  the  circumstances  and  situations 
from  which  they  sprang  if  he  would  understand  them* 

Since  the  attempt  of  Ferdinand  Christian 


Authenticity 


of  Paulines. 


Baur  and  the  Ttlbingen  School  to  harmonize 
the  New  Testament  books  v/ith  their  theory 


of  a Petrine-Pauline  controversy  the  Epistles  of  Paul  have 
been  under  a fire  of  criticism.  Their  authenticity  has 
been  questioned  from  all  sides  and  those  which  have  not 
stood  the  test  have  been  rejected.  Baur  accepted  Galatians, 
Homans,  and  I and  II  Corinthians  as  genuine  because  he  could 
discover  in  them  signs  of  a quarrel  between  Paul  and  peter 
or  between  a Pauline-Gentile  and  a Petrine- Jewish  party* 


1*  cf • ¥/.  J.  Lowstuter:  Paul,  Campaigner  for  Christ, 

pp*  136,  137* 

2*  J.  E.  Rattenbury:  The  Testament  of  Paul,  p*  102,  103. 


Baur  declared  that  in  Galatians  Paul  emancipated  Christi- 


anity from  Judaism  by  freeing  it  from  circumcision*  In  I 

and  II  Corinthians  he  proved  that  his 

Practically 

apostleship  was  equal  to  that  of  Peter 


Unquestioned. 

or  any  other  of  the  Twelve*  And  in  Romans 

he  showed  that  Judaism  was  a mere  introduction  to  Christian 

universalism*^  Baur  rejected  all  the  other  letters  of  Paul 

"because  they  revealed  no  such  conflict*  The  first  group 

he  called  ojjo^o  *■>-<*.  , those  accepted  without  controversy, 

while  the  second  group  he  called  iyTUtyoVfw  , those 

opposed*  The  decision  of  Baur  in  regard  to  the  authenticity 

of  the  four  major  Epistles  is  held  by  present  day  scholars 

with  practically  no  changes*  Indeed,  favorable  estimate  of 

them  has  never  been  abandoned  by  any  number  of  really  serious 

2 

historians  or  critics*  But  many  changes  of  opinion  have 


been  made  in  regard  to  those  which  Baur  and  the  Tubingen 

School  rejected*  Pfleiderer  added  I Thessalonians,  Philemon, 

3 

and  Philippians  to  the  generally  accepted  Paulines*  He 
refused  to  accept  Colossians  however,  although  he  was  willing 
to  agree  that  it  may  have  been  based  on  a genuine  letter  of 
Paul  or  fragments  of  his  letters.  He  thinks,  however,  that 


1.  F.  C*  Baur:  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  322. 
2*  J*  G*  Machen:  The  Origin  of  Paul* s Religion,  p*  31. 

3*  0.  Pfleiderer:  Paulinism,  p.  16. 
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the  hand  which  put  it  together  was  that  of  an  Alexandrian 

follower  of  Paul  ?/ho  had  more  interest  in  metaphysics  than 

did  the  Apostle Today  all  hut  the  extreme  left  wing  of 

2 

the  New  Testament  critics  are  prepared  to  add  I Thessalonians , 

Philemon,  Philippians , and  (with  doubts  in  certain  quarters) 

3 

Colossians. 

The  other  Paulines  have  had  a harder  struggle  to  win 

their  way.  Ephesians  was  rejected  by  Pfleiderer  as  unquali- 

4 

fiedly  spurious.  He  declared  that  the  author 

Epistles 

was  a Jew  by  birth  who  had  reached  the  most 
Frequently  5 

advanced  Pauline  standpoint.  He  was  exceedingly 

Doubted. 

dogmatic  and  insisted  on  the  Jewish  prerogative 


although  law,  circumcision,  and  descent  from  Abraham  were  set 

6 

aside  as  of  no  value.  The  letter,  moreover,  presented  a 

7 

Christology  of  a late  Pauline  School.  Today  many  reject 
Ephesians  because  it  is  so  similar  to 
Colossians.  Many  parallels  in  thought  and 


Ephesians 


wording  are  found  in  them,  ifchesians  lacks  moreover,  the 


1.  0.  Pfleiderer:  op.  cit.  p.  95,  99,  101. 

2.  M.  Jones:  The  New  Testament  in  the  20th  Century , p.263. 

3.  G.  Milligan:  New  Testament  Documents,  p.  84. 

4.  0.  Pfleiderer:  op.  cit.  p.  16 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  170. 


many  personal  mentions  which  mark  the  Pauline  letters. 
Ephesians  contains  also  thirty-eight  &tt<*  £ A * and 

forty-four  words  which, alt hough  found  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  not  used  in  the  other  Paulines.  The 
vivacity  of  style  is  gone  also  and  the  sentences  have  "become 
wordy  and  heavy.'*’  But  more  and  more  the  opinion  of  the 
critics  is  changing  in  its  favor  and  new  names  are  added  to 
the  list  of  its  supporters.  Harnack,  jttlicher,  and  Deiss- 
mann  have  stamped  it  with  their  approval  and  Milligan  com- 
mends the  advocacy  of  Hart,  Armitage,  Booinson,  and  7/estcott, 

which  has  done  much  to  confirm  "belief  in  the  traditional 
2 

authorship • 

The  authenticity  of  II  Thessalonians  is  still  one  of 
the  most  keenly  debated  points  in  New  Testament  criticism. 

It  is  so  similar  to  I Thessalonians 


II  Thessalonians. 

thajb  the  ordinary  reader  is  only  mildly 
puzzled  by  its  inconsistencies  if  he  notices  them  at  all. 

Some  critics  have  detected  a difference  in  tone.  They  find 
II  Thessalonians  more  formal  and  colder  than  I Thessalonians. 
Others  have  found  represented  in  the  tv/o  letters  differences 
in  the  character  of  the  communities  too  great  to  be  reconciled. 
But  the  biggest  problem  is  in  the  eschatological  outlook.  In 


1.  M.  Jones:  op.  cit.  p.  271. 

2.  G.  Milligan:  New  Testament  Documents,  p.  85. 
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I Thessalonians  Paul  spoke  of  an  imminent  Parousia.  In  1^ 

Thessalonians  he  declared  that  the  end  was  not  yet.  There  must 

2 

first  he  an  apostasy  and  the  man  of  sin  must  he  revealed.  At 

3 

present  he  was  being  restrained  hut  he  would  come  when  the 

hand  of  the  Res trainer  was  removed.  The  argument  that  this  "man 

of  sin”  was  a reference  to  the  Hero -myth  and  that  the  letter  must, 

therefore,  he  later  than  Paul  has  been  proven  by  Bousset  to  he 
4 

invalid.  Moffatt,  Frame,  and  von  Dobschtttz  have  accepted  II 

Thessalonians  and  Harnack  has  regarded  it  as  genuinely  Pauline 

on  the  theory  that  it  was  sent  to  a smaller  Jewish  section  of 

5 

the  Church  at  Thessalonica. 

The  Pastorals  are  the  only  ones  left.  Baur  denounced 
£ 

them  as  ’’forged  letters.”0  McNeile  declares  that  the  ’’voice 
is  the  voice  of  Paul,  hut  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  a Christian 

7 

teacher  in  the  generation  that  followed  him.”  One  difficulty 
with  the  Pastorals  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a place 
for  them  in  the  account  of  Acts.  Luke  indicates  no  time 

D 

when  Paul  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus  for  a long  period  or  gave 

him  authority  in  the  Ephesian  Church.  There  is  no  record  in 

g 

Acts  of  leaving  Trophimus  ill  at  Miletus.  Indeed  Paul  could 


1.  I Thess.  4:13-18. 

2.  II  Thess.  2:3. 

3.  II  Thess.  2:7. 

4.  K.  Lake:  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  p.  79 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  SO. 

6.  F.  C.  Baur:  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  98. 

7.  A.  H.  McNeileT  New  Testament  Teaching  in  the  Light  of 
St.  Paul’s,  p.  207. 

8.  I Tim.  1:3. 

9.  II  Tim.  4:20 


1 

not  have  done  so  at  his  recorded  visit  "because  it  was  on 

account  of  Trophimus  that  the  Apostle  was  accused  of  defiling 

2 

the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  asked  Timothy  to  bring  the 

3 

hooks  and  cloak  which  he  had  left  with  Carpus  in  Troas. 

4 

In  Titus  Paul  referred  to  his  plan  to  winter  at  Nicopolis 
and  he  referred  to  the  work  in  Crete  as  if  it  were  well  estab- 
lished. All  of  these  references  are  impossible  to  understand 

if  the  experiences  of  Paul  ended  at  the  close  of  the  two  years 

5 

of  imprisonment  in  Rome."  In  order  to  make  the  Pastorals  fit 
in  as  genuine  Paulines  the  critics  are  forced  to  postulate  a 
second  imprisonment , as  one  line  of  scholarship  holds.  That 
alone  leaves  Paul  free  to  return  to  the  East,  end  his  affairs, 

g 

and  leave  Timothy  in  his  place  at  Ephesus  and  Titus  in  Crete. 

The  Pastorals  have  been  rejected  also  because  the 

doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  are  too  advanced  for 

7 

the  time  of  Paul.  Reference  is  made  to  "sound  doctrine" 
which  looks  as  if  the  Christian  creeds  were  becoming  crystal- 
lized. The  letters  themselves  sound  like  cimrch  manuals  and 
the  organization  under  elders,  bishops,  and  deacons  seems  too 


1.  Acts  20:  17-38. 
2 • Act  s 21:29. 

3.  II  Tim.  4:13. 

4.  Titus  3:12. 

5.  Acts  28:30 

6.  R.  S.  J.  Parry: 

7.  I Tim.  1:10. 


The  Pastoral  Epistles,  XXXI-XLVII 


well  developed.  Furthermore,  some  critics  find  the  language 
and  style  inferior  t©  the  other  Paulines, as  if  Paul  could 
discuss  the  duties  and  qualities  of  ’’‘bishops”  and  ’’deaconesses” 
in  the  same  exalted  language  which  he  employed  for  apostro- 
phizing Christian  love  I And  finally  some  critics  think  that 
the  writer  is  too  patronizing  to  Titus  and  Timothy.  They 
object  to  Paul  the  ’’aged”  calling  Timothy  his  ’’son.”  They 
think  it  unseemly  for  grown  men  of  the  first  century  although 
no  doubt  they  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the  twentieth 
If,  however,  Parry  is  correct  in  saying  that  Paul  was  giving 
over  his  work  to  the  younger  man,a  little  anxiety  about  the 
way  Timothy  would  handle  it  may  be  excused. 

The  question  of  the  Pastorals  is  not  yet  settled. 

In  their  entirety  they  are  seldom  accepted  as  genuine.  And 

yet  there  is  such  a widespread  agreement  that  they  embody  not 

2 

a little  genuine  Pauline  material  that  for  the  present  purpose 

they  may  be  referred,  along  with  the  other  Epistles,  to  St. 

Paul,  even  though  other  hands  may  have  given  them  their  final 
3 

form.  Pauline  terms  will  be  chosen,  therefore,  from  all 
the  Epistles  without  further  reference  to  their  authenticity. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  few  terms  will  be 

1.  See  P.  II.  Harrison:  The  Problem  of  the  Pastorals. 

2.  eg.  II  Tim.  4:9-22. 

3o  G.  Milligan:  Hew  Testament  Document s , p.  85. 


found  in 
in  those 

Greek 


the  doubtful  Epistles  which  are  not  also  duplicated 
generally  accepted. 

A third  source,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  tool, 
should  "be  mentioned.  This  includes  the  Greek 


Papyri . 

Papyri  and  inscriptions  which  date  from  the 

same  period  as  the  Pauline  letters.  Deis  smarm’ s discovery  that 

the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 

"man  of  the  street”  of  Paul’s  own  day  has  led  others  to  study 

the  Papyri  to  discover  for  themselves  what  connection  there  is 

between  them.  Milligan  decides  that  in  general  structure  and 

tone  the  letters  of  Paul  constantly  recall  the  ordinary  letters 

of  the  day.^  He  states  in  another  work  also  that  there  is 

widespread  agreement  that  Paul  and  the  other  New  Testament 

writers  employed  the  "ordinary  Greek  of  their  own  time,  and 

2 

that,  too,  in  its  more  vulgar  and  colloquial  form.”  Moulton 
adds  that  the  Book  is  the  only  hook  written  in  the  language  of 
daily  life,  in  the  very  language  in  which  men  communicated 
their  deepest  thou^its  to  one  another.  And  Angus  mentions 
the  fact  that  Christianity  discovered  ready  to  hand  a world- 

language — the  ko  <•>’>{  Greek— an  efficient  vehicle  for  its 

4 

message.  Since,  then,  the  letters  of  Paul  are  comparable 


1.  G.  Milligan:  New  Testament  Documents , p.  87. 

2.  T.  G.  Tucker  et  alT:  The  History  of  Christianity  in 

the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge,  p.  282. 

3.  J.  H.  Moulton:  From  Egyptian  Rabbi sh  Heaps , p.  26. 

4.  S.  Angus:  The  Religious  Quests  of  the  Graeco -Roman  World, 

p . 98  . 
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to  the  unlit erary  letters  of  his  day  they  must  he  taken  out 
of  the  "narrow  and  not  easily-illuminated  cells  of  the  Canon, 
and  placed  in  the  sunshine  and  under  the  blue  sky  of  their 
native  land  and  their  own  time*  There  they  will  find  com- 
panions in  speech,  perhaps,  also  companions  in  thought*  There 

/ i 

they  take  their  place  in  the  vast  phenomena  of  the  ko 

Then  it  will  he  discovered  that  Paul  did  not  forge  new  words 

for  his  teaching;  he  did  not  invent  new  expressions.  He  used 

those  with  which  his  contemporaries  were  familiar,  giving  them 

2 

a Christian  sense* 

The  Greek  Papyri  are  fragments  of  old  works  written  in 
Greek  on  papyrus,  which  have  been  dug  up  in  Egypt  during  and 
since  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century*  Excavations 
in  search  of  papyri  have  been  carried  on  in  Egypt  since  1778 
but  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
the  true  value  of  the  papyri  been  recognized*  Then  there 
began  a systematic  search  for  these  records  of  past  ages,  a 
search  which  has  been  fascinating  and  almost  romantic  in  its 
story*  In  the  piles  of  rubbish  often  rising  to  a height  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  about  ancient  deserted  towns  and  in 
deserted  houses  of  the  Fayum  District  of  the  Lower  Nile  many 

1*  A.  Deissmann:  Bible  Studies,  p*  80. 

2*  G.  M.  Cchern:  New  Archaelogical  Discoveries,  p*  xviii. 
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literary  and  non-literary  treasures  have  "been  found* 

Apparently  it  was  the  custom  in  Egypt  not  to  burn  waste  paper 

hut  to  dump  it  outside  the  town  and  let  the  sand  of  the  desert 
2 

sweep  over  it*  Excavations  in  these  places,  as  for  instance 
near  the  site  of  Oxyrhynchus  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A*  S.  Hunt, 
have  unearthed  scraps  and  scrolls  of  papyrus,  and  broken  bits 
of  unglazed  pottery  all  carrying  fragments  of  the  messages 
which  were  entrusted  to  them  thousands  of  years  ago* 

In  1888-1890  Dr*  W.  M*  Flinders -Petrie  discovered 
that  the  Ptolemaic  mummies  in  the  cemetery  at  Hawara  had  their 
faces  covered  with  casings  of  papyri  pasted  together  or  soaked 
until  they  made  pliable  layers  and  then  covered  with  plaster 
painted  with  the  likeness  of  the  dead.  The  ink  used  was 
fortunately  not  the  "washable"  kind  and  has  withstood  both  the 
ancient  wetting  and  the  present  process  of  soaking  to  detach 
the  layers*  Dr*  Petrie’s  discovery  led  to  a search  of  cemeteries* 
At  ancient  Tebtunis  in  the  south  of  the  Fayum  an  old  cemetery 
was  found  in  1899-1900  but  continuous  digging  revealed  not 
human  mummies  with  valuable  papyrus  masks  but  mummified  croco- 
diles* Finally  in  disgust  a workman  dashed  the  mummy  of  a baby 
crocodile  to  pieces  upon  a rock  and  made  the  remarkable 

1*  C.  M*  Cobern:  op.  cit*  p.  22. 

2*  J*  H.  Moulton:  From  Egyptian  Rubbish  Heaps,  p*  12-13* 


discovery  that  it  was  stuffed  with  papyri t The  value  of 
mummified  crocodiles  rose  rapidly  and  those  which  had  been 
thrown  away  were  investigated  with  similar  results*  Cobern 
says  that  "if  they  had  been  laid  to  rest  clothed  in  garments 
more  glorious  than  those  of  Solomon,  these  sacred  animals 
could  not  have  aroused  more  devout  admiration  on  the  day  of 
their  resurrection  than  they  did  when  these  young  explorers 
found  literary  fragments  of  ancient  classics,  perfectly  pre- 
served, royal  ordinances,  petitions,  land  surveys,  contracts 
and  accounts,  and  private  letters  which  had  formed  the  strange 
shroud  of  these  deities  when  they  were  reverently  laid  to 
rest  two  thousand  years  ago*"^ 

Thus  literally  tons  of  papyrus  and  pottery  fragments 
have  been  found,  some  no  larger  than  a postage  stamp*  Great 
interest  has  been  shown  in  editing  these  and  already  valuable 
discoveries  have  been  made  regarding  the  nature 


Contents* 

of  their  contents*  There  are  documents  of  the 

most  miscellaneous  character  dating  from  the  Roman  Conquest 

of  Egypt  to  the  tenth  century  A.D.  when  papyrus  was  superseded 
2 

by  paper*  There  are  literary  relics  of  books  once  circulated 
among  the  educated  classes  of  Egypt*  Old  minute-books  and 
ledgers  from  public  or  private  offices  are  there,  and  second- 


1*  Cobern:  op*  cit*  p*  39-40 

2*  G.  Milligan:  Here  and  There  Among  the  Papyri,  p*  15 
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hand  and  worn  out  "books,  which  were  destined  after  a long 

slumber  in  oblivion  to  possess  in  the  far  future  an  importance 

1 

never  dreamed  of  by  their  writers.  There  are  orders  of  arrest 

denial  of  money  claims,  complaints  of  robberies  made  to  the 

police  courts,  property  returns,  emancipation  papers,  official 

tax  lists,  meat  bills,  nurse’s  receipts,  invitations  to  dinner, 

and  everything  else  connected  with  the  life  of  the  ordinary- 

citizen  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  They 

show  that  letter  writing  was  not  confined  to  rare  occasions 

and  important  subjects,  but  dealt  with  the  most  trifling 

2 

matters  of  every  day  life.  They  reveal  also  the  people  in 

their  every  day  moods  for  the  letters  are  laughing  and  scolding 

3 


loving  and  mean,  malicious  and  kindly. 

The  especial  value  of  the  Greek  Papyri  is  in  the  testi- 

4 


mony  they  give  to  the  social  environment  of  Paul.  They  bear 
witness  to  the  conditions  of  the  past  with  an 


Value  of 


accuracy,  a warmth,  and  a fidelity  such  as  can  be 


Papyri . 

predicated  of  no  ancient  author  and  of  only  a few 
5 

of  the  ancient  inscriptions.  Their  greatest  value,  however, 
is  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  were  written.  They  reveal 


1.  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  '•Papyrus”  p.  3558. 

2.  Cobem:  op.  cit.,  pp.  22,23. 

3.  A.  Deissmann:  Paul,  p.  44. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

5.  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  op.  cit.  p.  3558. 
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1 

what  manner  of  Greek  was  spoken.  Through  them  men  have  come 
to  realize  with  a definiteness  unknown  before  that  the  Book 

2 

intended  for  the  people  was  written  in  the  people *s  own  tongue. 

An  Egyptian  papyrus  letter  and  a New  Testament  Epistle  may  be 

widely  separated,  alike  by  the  nationality  and  habitat  of 

their  writers,  and  by  their  own  inherent  characters  and  aims* 

but  they  are  both  written  in  substantially  the  same  Greek — the 
' 3 

K o i -r  . The  Epistles  of  Paul,  moreover,  are  shown  to  be  not 

"theological  treatises,"  but  letters  mostly  composed  in  the 

untechnical  and  rather  careless  language  of  the  street  and  the 
4 

home.  Furthermore,  the  Papyri  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 

words  which  the  Lexicons  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  as 

found  only  in  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical  Greek.  A large 

number  of  words  therefore  to  which  it  has  been  customary  to 

attribute  specifically  "Biblical"  or  "Christian"  meaning  can 

now  be  shown  to  bear  the  same  meaning  also  in  contemporary 

5 

extra-biblical  sources*  Thus  far  their  number  has  been  reduced 
from  five  hundred  to  about  fifty.  Further  discoveries  may 
reduce  the  list  still  more*  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  these 
unliterary  letters  from  the  Papyri  will  be  very  significant  for 
this  study  and  should  therefore  have  a place  among  the  sources 
of  Paul. 

1.  Hastings*  Bible  Dictionary  Extra  Volume,  p.  353. 

2*  G.  milligan:  Here  and  There  Among  the  Papyri,  p.  58,  59* 

3.  Tucker,  et  al.  "op.  cit.,  p.  283. 

4.  Cobern:  op.  cit.,  p.  xxiii. 

5*  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  op.  cit.,  p*  3562. 


Before  we  leave  the  discussion  of  sources  we 


should  not  neglect  to  mention  those  scholars  who,  "by  excava- 
tion, translation,  and  study*  have  made  possible  access  to 
the  age  of  Paul  in  all  its  phases*  The  students  of  the 
13ysteiy-Religions  have  brought  us  information  concerning 
these  Oriental  cults  and  have  opened  the  field  for  our 
investigation  of  the  Lfystery-Religions  and  of  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  between  them  and  Christianity • 
Archaeologists  and  excavators  who  have  discovered  inscrip- 
tions and  papyri  for  us  and  men  like  Deissmann,  Iiilligan,and 
others  who  have  made  valuable  translations  and  preliminary 
investigations  should  also  be  mentioned.  Students  of  the 
age  in  which  Paul  lived  have  likewise  given  great  assistance 
in  making  us  understand  the  manners  and  customs,  and  the 
modes  of  life  and  thought  of  the  peoples  among  whom  Paul 
lived  and  worked*  Students  of  the  Apostle  himself  have  also 
helped  us  by  presenting  his  characteristics,  interests,  and 
tireless  efforts  in  spreading  his  Gospel*  And  finally,  the 
scholars  who  have  already  been  mentioned  as  previous  investiga- 
tors have  set  before  us  information  concerning  Paul  and  have 
given  inklings  and  anticipations  of  his  method  of  using  terms 
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" 

. 

* 


as  illustrations  although  none  of  them  has  offered  any 
definite  theory  concerning  it*  While  it  will  he  recognized 
that  the  ultimate  source  will  invariably  he  found  in  the 
letters  which  the  Apostle  wrote  all  these  other  sources  which 
help  us  to  see  him  and  understand  him  in  his  own  world  and  age 


should  also  he  recognized 
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INSTANCES  OF  TERMS 


AS  ILLUSTRATIONS 


REDEMPTION 


When  we  atteia.pt  to  make  a detailed  academic  study  of  the 
terms  of  Paul  which  have  held  the  attention  of  the  theologians 
for  centuries  we  encounter  very  many  difficulties.  One  of  these 
is  the  loose  and  confusing  employment  of  the  terms  themselves 
by  the  interpreters  of  Paul  which  is  due  to  the  great  variety 
of  opinion  regarding  the  content  of  the  terms.  As  an  example, 
take  the  terms  Redemption  and  Atonement.  Redemption  is  em- 
ployed hy  some  scholars  to  indicate  in  Paul  the  whole  process 
of  salvation.  Sheldon  uses  this  term  as  practically  synonymous 
with  Atonement  when  he  refers  to  the  death  of  Christ  and  its 
saving  effect  for  man.  This  is  shown  in  the  quotation,  ’’There 
is  no  ground  for  questioning  the  redemptive  or  reconciling1 
virtue  of  Christ’s  Work”  and  also  in  the  words,  "accepting  the 
probability  that  the  New  Testament  writers  attributed  an  ob- 

p 

jective  bearing  to  Christ’s  work  of  redemption  or  atonement  .’* 
Mackenzie  understands  Paul  to  include  the  whole  work  of  salva- 
tion in  the  term  Redemption  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  "process 

which  was  wrought  in  and  through  the  personal  history  of  Christ 

2 

Jesus,  in  the  great  act  of  His  death.”  Other  students  as  con- 


1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  Essentials  of  Christianity,  p.  107. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  110.  (Underlining  mine)  cf.  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  Index. 

D.  Mackenzie:  Galatians  and  Romans,  p.  181. 
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sistently  employ  Atonement  for  the  complete  process  in  all  its 
phases  and  include  Redemption  as  one  theory  of  salvation  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  price  paid  By  Christ.'*’ 

Again,  Fisher  and  Brown  list  the  theories  of  salvation  previous 
to  Anselm  as  Redemption  while  those  formulated  hy  Anselm  and 

p 

later  thinkers  they  call  theories  of  Atonement  9 Because  the 
point  of  view  shifted  with  Anselm  from  the  emphasis  on  man’s 
part  to  the  interest  in  God’s  part  in  the  process. ^ still 
others  think  that  these  and  parallel  terms  are  separate  steps 
in  the  process  of  salvation.  Schleiermacher  insists  that  the 
reconciling  factor  is  hound  to  follow  upon  the  redemptive  factor 
as  the  issue  of  it.  He  says  that  the  reconciling  activity  of 
Christ  can  manifest  itself  only  as  a consequence  of  the  redemptive 
activity  Because  "the  consciousness  of  sin,  in  itself  and  not  as 
a source  of  evil,  forms  the  necessary  Basis  of  that  longing. ,,4: 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  disagreement  among  the  scholars. 

But  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  many  difficulties  which  one  en- 
counters in  studying  the  academic  use  of  the  terms  of  Paul. 

In  analyzing  the  content  of  the  term  Redemption  similar 
lack  of  agreement  is  found.  In  the  Old  Testament  Redemption 
carried  the  meaning  of  deliverance  from  national  and  material 

1.  H.  Rashdall:  The  Idea  o£  the  Atonement  in  Christian 

Theology,  p.  126. 

2.  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Index. 

3.  W.  A.  Brown:  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  361. 

4.  F.  Schleiermacher:  The  Christian  Faith,  pp.  431,  432. 


evil.  The  Hebrews  frequently  thought  of  it  as  already  accom- 
plished to  some  extent  in  the  past  and  spoke  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  as  their  "redemption." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  prophets  the  idea  took  on  a more 
ethical  and  individual  character  and  hope  for  its  fulfilment 
began  to  shift  from  the  present  and  past  to  the  future.  Ry  the 
time  of  Jesus,  Redemption  had  come  to  connote  largely  an  individ- 
ual and  ethical  process  which  was  both  present  and  future.  The 
Christians,  especially  Paul,  associated  it  with  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade men  to  create  in  themselves  habits  of  thinking  and  acting 
which  would  result  in  high  ethical  character.1 

7/hen  the  Church  Fathers  began  to  reflect  upon  the  work  of 
Christ  as  Redemption  they  discovered  that  Paul  had  omitted  some 
factors  in  the  process  which  were  very  necessary  if  it  was  to  be 
considered  in  a technical  way.  Paul  had  called  Christ  a "ransom" 
to  redeem  men  but  he  had  not  made  clear  exactly  what  the  ransom 
was,  who  had  paid  it,  or  to  whom  it  had  been  paid.  He  had  not 
been  consistent,  either,  in  regard  to  the  bondage  from  which  man 
had  been  delivered.  The  Apostolic  Fathers  were  the  first  to 
speculate  upon  these  points.  The  Greek  Fathers  put  little  em- 
phasis upon  the  death  of  Christ.  They  had  as  yet  only  a weak 

1.  A.  C.  Knudson:  Lectures  in  Systematic  Theology,  Class 

Notes,  1930-31. 


sense  of  guilt  in  connection  with  sin  compared,  with  their  feel- 
ing of  its  power  or  its  "baneful  spiritual  effects.  They  looked 
upon  the  work  of  Christ  in  a subjective  sense  and  thought  that 
r.ian  needed  only  to  regain  the  knowledge  of  God  which  sin  had  ob- 
scured in  order  to  secure  again  his  lost  goodness.1 2 3'  Thus  they 
accepted  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  divine  Logos,  as  the 
agent  which  would  free  men  from  the  power  of  evil. 

Origen  was  the  first  to  explain  the  death  of  Christ  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ransom.  He  was  the  first,  also,  to  set  up 
the  theory  that  the  devil  had  a legal  claim  upon  men  because  of 

their  sin  and  spoke  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a ransom  paid  to 
2 

Satan.  He  even  broached  the  doctrine  that  God  practiced  de- 
ceit by  offering  the  soul  of  Christ  as  a ransom  for  mankind. 

Satan  accepted  the  offer  not  knowing  that  he  would  be  unable  to 

endure  the  presence  of  a sinless  soul,  and  thus  Christ  passed 

5 

from  his  grasp  and  with  Him  mankind  whom  He  had  redeemed.  This 
doctrine  aroused  great  protest  in  the  East  but  was  adopted  by  the 
disciples  of  Origen  and  gradually  carried  to  offensive  lengptl** » 
Gregory  of  Hyssa  taught  that  men  had  sold  themselves  to  Satan  and 
v/ere  in  a condition  of  slavery  from  which  they  could  not  be  freed 
justly  by  force.  Hence  Christ  was  offered  as  a ransom.  His 
wonderful  life  attracted  Satan  while  His  human  form  concealed 

1.  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  161,  162. 

2.  A.  Harnack:  History  of  Dogma,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  307. 

3.  G.  P.  Fisher:  op.  cit.,  p.  Ill,  Quoting  Origen: 

C.  Celsum,  Vii:  17;  I:  31. 
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the  fact  that  He  was  divine.  Thus  the  flesh  of  Christ  became 
the  bait  which  lured  Satan  to  defeat.  Later  thinkers  tried  to 
soften  and  excuse  the  deceit  of  God  in  the  affair  by  calling  the 
transaction  a "pious  fraud"  or  a wise  stratagem  which  was  justi- 
fied by  the  design.  Some  men  stated  that  there  was  no  deception 

on  the  part  of  God  except  that  of  allowing  the  devil  in  his  mal- 

1 


ice  to  misinterpret  the  situation.  Augustine  changed  the  empha- 
sis from  God  to  Satan  who  forfeited  his  legal  right  of  dominion 

p 

over  man  because  he  inflicted  death  upon  One  who  was  sinless. 

By  the  time  of  Anselm  the  Christian  thinkers  had  lost  a fixed 
conception  of  God*ft  holiness  and  righteousness  and  were  sanction- 
ing a most  revolting  doctrine  of  redemption.  Anselm  again  turned 
the  emphasis  and  this  time  the  attention  was  centered  upon  God’s 
interest  in  the  process  of  redemption.  Since  Anselm’s  time  the 
anthropocentric  interest  has  been  subordinated  to  the  theocentric. 
VThen,  however,  this  phase  is  argued  the  modern  theologians  have 
found  the  same  points  of  difficulty  as  did  the  Christian  thinkers 
of  the  first  centuries. 

Likewise  Paul’s  interpreters  have  had  much  difficulty 
in  determining  the  content  of  the  term  , which 

the  Apostle  employed  for  "redemption"  or  "ransom."  Godet  ex- 
plains that  the  word  denotes  etymologically  a deliverance  by 
way  of  purchase  but  suggests  that  the  New  Testament  writers 


1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  I, 

pp.  251,  252. 

2.  G.  P.  Fisher:  op.  cit.,  p.  180. 
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doubtless  used  it  in  the  general  sense  of  deliverance  apart 

from  all  reference  to  a purchase  price.'1'  Other  commentators 

insist  that  oar©  A «/T/©u>  o-i*  did  not  mean  simply  deliverance, 

but  deliverance  effected  by  a special  means  of  purchase  and  that 

even  when  there  was  no  accompanying  statement  of  a price  paid, 

2 

the  ransom  price  was  still  present.  Abbott  suggests  that 
A oTfOOLU  in  classical  Greek  was  employed  in  the  active  voice 
with  the  meaning  of  "release  on  receipt  of  ransom"  and  in  the 

3 

middle  for  denoting  "redemption  by  payment  of  a price, 
a iro  awT(od“)  , therefore,  meant  properly  "to  release  on  re- 
ceiving a ransom"  and  did  not  require  any  sense  of  "payment  of 
ransom".  Abbott  claims  that  "there  are  no  doubt  passages  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  introduce  the  idea  of  payment  of  a price 
but  as  the  only  ground  for  insisting  on  introducing  this  in 
every  case  is  an  erroneous  view  of  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word,  further  proof  is  required  in  each  instance."  Oltramare 
holds  the  same  view  and  further  contends  that  no  idea  of  ransom 

l * 

should  be  attached  to  the  New  Testament  uses  of  <x-rr  © A v>  r ,«»  m 
because  in  the  Septuagint  AuTp  oZ  r was  most  frequently  em- 

5 

ployed  without  reference  to  a ransom  paid.  It  was  often  used 
in  referring  to  deliverance  from  enemies, ^ or  from  the  power  of 

1.  F.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  £51. 

2.  T.  K.  Abbott:  Ephesians,  p.  11,  Quoting  Macpherson. 

3.  T.  K.  Abbott:  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  12;  cf.  B.  F.  '^estcott:  The  Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews,  pp.  297,  298. 

Wl  V/.  Sanday,  and  A.  C»  HeadLlam:  Romans , p.  86. 

6.  Ps.  107:  2. 


• 1 2 
sm,  or  from  the  power  of  death.  The  verb  was  employed,  also, 

in  reference  to  the  release  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
and  there  war  no  intimation  that  God  paid  a ransom  for  them  to 
the  Egyptians.^  The  substantive,  furthermore,  was  employed  in 
the  reference  to  the  release  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  madness. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  however,  Sanday  and  Headlam 
can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  view  of  the  clear  re- 
solution of  the  egression  in  Mark,1 2 3 4 5 6 7"  and  also  in  view  of  many 

passages  in  which  Christians  are  said  to  he  "bought"  or  "bought 
5 r 

with  a price",  the  idea  of  retained  its  full  force 

/ g 

in  the  Paulines,  that  it  was  identical  with  Ti /A.~r)  , and 

that  both  we re  ways  of  describing  the  death  of  Christ  with  em- 
phasis on  the  cost  of  man's  redemption.  Other  students  have 

attempted  to  determine  Paul's  use  of  ktro  s from  Jesus' 

. / 

use  of  the  term  Avrioer  when  He  told  His  disciples  that  the 

Son  of  Man  came  "to  give  His  life  a ransom  for  many".  They,  too, 

have  found  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  exact  meaning  which 

the  term  had  in  Jesus'  mind.  Some,  v/ith  Sandjij  and  Headlam,  have 

called  it  a clear  statement  of  Christ’s  life  given  in  exchange 

for  the  life  of  men  in  the  Old  Testament  sense  of  the  ransom  price 

of  a slave  - the  money  equivalent  or  the  exchange  of  life  for 
7 

life.  Others,  like  Stevens,  think  that  it  would  be  more  natural 

1.  Dan.  4:27. 

2.  Hos.  13:14. 

3.  Ex.  6:6. 

4.  Mk.  10:45;  Mt.  20:28. 

5.  I Cor.  6:20;  7:23;  Gal.  3:13. 

6.  cf.  I Cor.  6:20. 

7.  A.  H.  Mclleile:  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  lit.  20:28. 
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for  Jesus  as  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  face  almost  certain  death 
to  speak  to  His  disciples  in  the  figurative  terms  of  giving  His 
life  to  procure  men’s  freedom  than  to  define  His  words  in  terms 
of  Levitical  demands."  Stevens  would  argue  then  that  Paul’s  use 
of  ransom  in  connection  with  Jesus  should  he  taken  figuratively 
and  not  literally  and  he  would  insist  that  the  whole  circle  of 
dogmatic  ideas  — atonement,  penalty,  substitution,  satisfaction  — 
had  no  place  in  Paul  since  it  had  none  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

He  is,  moreover,  certain  that  the  early  Christians  did  not  asso- 
ciate with  the  death  of  Christ  ideas  of  substitution  and  penalty.1 2 3 4 
It  is  certainly  evident  from  these  opinions  that  no  agreement 

can  be  reached  through  such  study  of  Jesus’  use  of  the  term 
/ 

Avr^r . 

When  one  turns  from  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  term  Redemption  or  Ransom  he  finds  a similar  disa- 
greement in  regard  to  exactly  what  composed  the  ransom  which 
was  paid  for  man’s  deliverance.  As  Schleiermacher  affirms. 

Redemption  may  be  accepted  as  universally  and  completely  accom- 
3 

plished  in  Christ  but  the  scholars  have  not  agreed  as  to 

whether  it  was  His  life  or  His  death  or  both  which  formed  the 

ransom  price.  Garvie  declares  that  Christ’s  acceptance  of  man’s 

4 

lot  was  the  ransom  for  men.  Bruce  believes  that  it  was  the 

1.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  47. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  48,  58l 

3.  P.  Schleiermacher:  The  Christian  Faith,  pp.  55,  56. 

4.  A.  E.  Garvie:  Studies  of  Paul  and  His  Gospel,  p.  107. 


whole  state  of  humiliation  of  Christ  which  was  the  AuT/»or 

and  the  resulting-  "benefit  for  men  was  the  Jtt®  a o~cp 

Meyer  argues  that  the  Redemption  was  ’’that  which  formed  the 

medium  of  the  justification  of  man  taking  place  gratuitously 

through  the  grace  of  God The  Avt^  o-r  or  Ai/r^or 

which  Christ  rendered,  to  procure  for  all  "believers  remission 

of  guilt  and  the  k « u o v was  His  "blood,  and  so, 

as  the  equivalent,  accomplished  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  i.e., 

, / p 

the  essence  of  the  m no  AwT/owrtj,"  Between  the  two  positions 
the  other  students  line  themselves  as  best  fits  their  system  of 

thought • 

Another  point  of  dispute  has  "been  the  answer  to  the 

question  to  whom  the  ransom  was  paid.  Modem  theology  as  a 

whole  has  resented  the  idea  which  the  early  theologians  held 

that  the  ransom  was  paid  to  the  devil.  The  modern  tendency 

has,  therefore,  "been  toward  the  answer  that  the  ransom  was  paid 

to  God  Himself.  It  was  God  who  as  the  guardian  of  justice 

exacted  the  penalty  which  sin  deserved,  and  therefore  required 

the  sufferings  and  the  death  of  Christ,  which  were  the  price  of 

4 

the  redemption  of  humanity.  Yet  tfestcott  suggests  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view.  To  the  man  who  rebelled  against 
the  divine  law  the  ransom  seemed  to  "be  paid  to  Satan  while  to 

1.  A.  B.  Bruce:  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  171. 

2.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  133;  cf.  W.  Beyschlag:  Hew 
Testament  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  156. 

37  Hastings*  Bictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels , ’’Ransom**, 

J.  Orr,  p.  469. 

4.  W.  A.  Brown:  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  360; 

cf.  H.  P.  Liddon:  Romans , p . 74Y 
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the  roan  who  humbly  submitted,  it  was  evident  that  the  ransom  was 
1 

paid  to  God. 

This  conclusion  involves  at  once  a paradox  because  many 
interpreters  are  certain  that,  according  to  Paul,  it  was  God 
Himself  who  paid  the  ransom.  Could,  then,  God  pay  the  ransom 
to  Himself?  Pfleiderer  catches  himself  in  the  paradox  when 
he  says  that  Christ  was  the  substitute  sent  by  God  to  die  for 
guilty  man  in  order  that  he  might  be  set  free  from  the  wrath 
of  God.1 2 3 4 5  Later  he  states  that  Christ  paid  the  ransom  to  sin.** 
Beyschlag  also  wavers  between  the  idea  that  Christ  paid  the 
ransom  to  God  and  that  God  paid  the  ransom  to  Satan.  He  de- 
clares that  Paul  must  have  thought  of  the  ransom  as  demanded 
by  God  and  paid  by  Christ  to  set  men  free  from  guilt  and  then 
almost  in  the  same  breath  says  that  it  v/as  in  harmony  with 
Paul’s  idea  of  God  that  He  was  willing  to  pay  even  so  great 
a price  as  the  life  of  His  Son  in  order  to  purchase  deliverance 

for  those  morally  enslaved,  from  those  ungodly  powers  which  held 

4 

them  in  captivity.  Sheldon  affims  that  God  paid  the  price  and 
that  while  ’’the  One  was  nailed  to  the  visible  wood,  the  other 
roust  have  had  the  cross  in  His  hearth  Thus  the  question  of  the  Payer 
and  the  Payee  is  surrounded  by  hopeless  confusion  and  inconsistency . 

1.  B.  F.  7/estcott:  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  298. 

2.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Primitive  Christianity , Vol.  I,  p.  327. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  332. 

4.  Vf.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  156. 

5.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  Essentials  of  Christianity , p.  105. 
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Finally  there  is  great  variety  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  question  — from  what  was  man  released  hy  the  payment  of 
the  ransom?  The  early  Greek  Church  explained  it  as  deliverance 
from  perishableness  and  death.'*'  Pfleiderer  and  Meyer  are  cer- 
tain that  man  was  set  free  from  God’s  v/rath  and  the  "penalties 

2 

which  before  our  entrance  into  faith  we  incurred  through  sin". 

Beyschlag  thinks  that  perhaps  Paul  saw  in  the  effects  of  Christ’s 

work  deliverance  from  guilt  and  from  the  power  and  dominion  of 
3 

sin.  Kennedy  suggests  that  Paul’s  doctrine  of  Redemption  min- 
istered to  man’s  sense  of  helplessness  rather  than  to  a sense 
of  sin.  Men  wanted  to  be  liberated  from  the  crushing  tyranny 
of  fate  or  of  those  elemental  spirits  whose  malice  was  every- 
where feared.  By  showing  men  that  God  was  not  a blind  force 

or  a Being  of  inscrutable  cunning  Christ  released  them  from 

4 

fear  towards  the  mighty  powers  that  towered  above  them.  In 
another  place  Kennedy  agrees  that  for  the  Christians  Redemption 
also  included  forgiveness  of  sins  and  would  be  complete  only 
when  the  present  organism  of  flesh  and  blood  v/as  exchanged  for 

c r 

a spiritual,  organism.  Morgan  and  Scott0  discuss  at  length 
Paul’s  teaching  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  to  free  men  from 

rj  Q 9 

the  bondage  of  demons,  of  the  Law,  and  of  sin.  Many  of  the 

1.  A.  Harnack:  History  of  Dogma,  Vol.  IV,  p.  270. 

2.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Ephesians,  p.  43;  cf.  Pfleiderer: 

op.  cit.,  p.  327. 

3.  W.  Beyschlag:  op.  cit.,  p.  155. 

4.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  The  Theology  of  the  Epistles,  p.  65. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

6.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  pp. 30-34; 

7/.  Morgan:  The  Religion  ana  Tneoiogy  of  Pauly  pp.  EST-TOTT- 

7.  Gal.  4T3,S;  Col.  2': 8 , 

8.  Rom.  7:7,13,19;  5:20. 

9.  Rom.  6:7-11,18,22;  8:3,4. 


interpreters  explain  their  disagreement  by  pointing  out  the 
obvious  fact  that  Paul  was  not  consistent  in  regard  to  the  ty- 
rant who  held  sway  over  man. 

The  expression  ’’bought  with  a price”  lias  also  passed 
through  many  theological  vicissitudes.  As  in  the  case  of  Ran- 
som and  Redemption  the  questions  of  who  did  the  buying-,  from 
whom  man  was  bought,  and  what  formed  the  price  have  been  academ- 
ically treated  with  the  same  confusing  results.  Parry  suggests 
that  the  redeemed  Christian  was  bought  at  the  price  of  Christ’s 
blood. ^ Garvie  states  that  the  transaction  took  place  not  only 
to  deliver  man  from  all  consequences  of  sin  but  to  bring  men 
under  such  an  obligation  to  Himself  that  they  became  His  abso- 

O 

lute  possession.  Abbott  insists  that  the  Christian  was  surely 
not  bought  from  God."  Robertson  and  Plummer  defend  Paul  oy  de- 
claring that  there  was  no  person  from  whom  man  was  bought  and 

4 

that  there  was  no  need  to  mention  the  price  paid.  Godet  also 

thinks  that  Paul  was  emphasizing  only  the  fact  that  a purchase 

was  made.  So  far  as  it  was  a ransom  it  freed  men  from  slavery 

and  as  a purchase  price  it  brought  men  who  had  been  free  into 

5 

servitude  to  God  through  Christ. 

It  is  evident  that  the  attempt  to  interpret  these  terms 
in  a strictly  theological  sense  has  proved  exceedingly  unsatis- 

1.  R.  St.J.  Parxy:  I Corinthians,  p.  68. 

2.  A.  3.  Garvie:  Studies  in  Paul  and  His  Gospel,  p.  168. 

3.  T.  K.  Abbott:  Ephesians,  p.  131. 

4.  A.  Robertson,  and  A.  Plummer:  I Corinthians,  p.  129. 

5.  F.  Godet:  I Corinthians,  ch.  p:23. 


factory  and  has  raised  far  more  questions  than  it  has  settled. 

(1)  The  terms  just  examined  are  so  indefinite  and  evasive  that 
there  is  no  possible  agreement  as  to  their  meaning.  (2)  The 
meanings  assigned  to  these  terras  by  the  scholars  overlap  so 
much  with  other  terms,  which  were  employed  by  Paul  evidently 
to  illustrate  another  phase  of  his  Gospel,  that  one  cannot  be 
sure  of  exactly  what  the  Apostle  is  speaking.  (3)  There  has 
not  only  been  disagreement  among  the  scholars  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  these  terms  but  the  individual  scholars  have  been  in- 
consistent in  their  thinking.  They  have  employed  terms  at  one 
time  to  cover  a complete  process  and  again  they  have  limited  them 
to  mean  only  parts  of  a process.  This  has  led  to  most  confusing 
and  loose  thinking.  (4)  The  interpretations  are  so  involved 
that  the  most  opposite  types  of  meaning  may  be  and  have  been 
deduced  from  them.  (5)  The  meanings  are  generally  deduced 
to  fit  a system  rather  than  to  give  a disinterested  understand- 
ing of  the  message  of  Paul  or  of  the  man  himself.  (6)  The 
eagerness  to  prove  Paul  a theologian  has  often  barred  out  a 
fair  consideration  of  his  more  evident  characteristics  as  a man 


and  a preacher 
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When,  however,  the  terms  Ransom,  Redemption,  and 
""bought  with  a price"  are  regarded  as  illustrations  with 
the  connotation  they  held  for  the  people  of  the  first 
century  they  "become  simpler  and  much  more  easily  understood. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  Redemption  was  a current  theologi- 
cal expression  in  Judaism  at  the  time  of  Paul.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  from  his  rabbinical  training  the  Apostle 
would  be  familiar  with  the  term  in  its  technical  sense.  But 
it  is  likewise  true  that  Redemption  was  a common  term  in  the 
current  speech  of  the  first  century  and  would  be  more  famil- 
iar to  the  mass  of  people  in  its  secular  sense  than  in  its  theo- 
logical meaning.  Since  Paul  was  writing  and  speaking  to  the 
common  people  and  not  to  Jewish  thinkers  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  employ  Redemption  with  the  connotation  which  the 
majority  of  men  would  readily  recognize  than  to  use  it  in  a 
theological  sense  which  they  would  not  understand.  It  is, 
then,  very  highly  probable  that  Paul  was  illustrating  his 
Gospel  by  means  of  customs  with  which  his  readers  were  fa- 
miliar. When  we  seek  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word  we 
discover  that  Redemption  was  a secular  legal  term,  which 
referred  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves. "L  Majjy  free  men  of 

1.  S.  J.  Case:  Studies  in  Early  Christianity,  p.  376. 


different  nationSj  captured  in  war, were  turned  over  to  the 
slave  market  by  slave  traders,  who  usually  accompanied 
armies  on  their  campaigns  for  this  purpose.  These  pris- 
oners were  put  up  for  public  sale  and  it  was  the  custom 
for  men  and  women  to  seek  out  their  captive  relatives  and 
friends  and  buy  them  back  or  "redeem"  them  from  a hopless, 
lifelong  bondage.  Among  the  Jews,  especially,  it  was  con- 
sidered an  act  of  benevolence  for  wealthy  Jews  to  "redeem" 
their  countrymen  into  liberty.^"  The  purchase  price  thus 

required  was  called  "ransom"1 2 3  and  was  a provision  made  by 
3 

the  law.  Throughout  the  Mediterranean  World  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  see  in  the  market  place  groups  of  men  and 
women  with  anxious  faces,  jealously  guarding  their  little 
hoards  of  money  as  they  waited  to  redeem  their  friends.  Paul 
as  an  interested  bystander  may  have  watched  such  a process 
and  may  have  seen  the  radiant  joy  which  transfigured  many 
a haggard,  hopeless  face  when  a prisoner,  redeemed  and  free, 
was  once  more  united  with  his  friends. 


1.  C.  H.  Dodd:  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today,  p.  54. 

2.  A.  Deissmann:  Light  From  the  Ancient  East , p.  332. 

3.  W.  A.  Brown:  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  300. 


Again,  in  the  Mediterranean  V/orld  a trusted  slave  was 
sometimes  allowed  his  freedom.  A kind  master  would  pay  the  re- 
demption price  and  set  him  free  from  bondage.  In  such  cases  the 
Roman  Law  required  that  the  freedman  take  his  patron* s name, 
live  in  his  hotise,  consult  his  will,  and  render  him  certain  ser- 
vices out  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness."^  Sometimes  a slave  was 
allowed  to  earn  money  and  save  it  until  he  had  enough  to  buy  his 
own  freedom.  The  "peculium"  thus  saved,  though  te  clinic  ally  held 
only  as  a grace  from  his  lord  was  deposited  in  a teuple  and  form- 
ally paid  to  the  master  in  the  presence  of  the  Praetor  or  other 

p 

witnesses.  Whether  he  was  set  free  by  the  generous  master  or 
bought  his  own  liberty  the  ceremony  was  the  sane.  The  slave  had 
been  "bought  for  freedom"  and  was  now  the  property  of  the  god 

although  he  did  not  necessarily  pass  into  the  service  of  the 

3 4 

temple.  He  received  a certificate  of  freedom  and  no  master 

could  henceforth  claim  dominion  over  him  because  he  was  the 

property  of  the  god. 

In  these  experiences  so  familiar  to  his  readers  Paul 
saw  analogies  to  his  own  Christian  experience.  He  himself  had 
been  imprisoned1 2 3 4 5  and  had  heard  the  prison  doors  shut  upon  him 
with  ominous  sound.  He  had  some  idea,  then,  of  what  bondage 
might  mean  to  men.  He  remembered,  too,  the  sense  of  failure 

1.  H.  L.  Goudge:  I Corinthians,  p.  59. 

2.  7/.  v7 • Fowler:  Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero, 

pp.  224,  225. 

3.  D.  Smith:  The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul , p.  265. 

4.  C.  M.  Cobern:  The  Hew  Archaeological  Discoveries,  pp.  55, 

and  D.  Smith:  op.  cit.,  p.  265  for  form  of  certificate. 

5.  Acts  16:24;  II  Cor.  11:23. 


and  defeat  which  he  had  felt  in  his  own  life  while  he  bent  all 


his  energies  in  a vain  attempt  to  keep  the  whole  law.  He  re- 
called how  often  he  had  felt  goaded  and  lured  as  if  by  a com- 
pelling power  outside  himself  into  deeds  which  his  better  nature 
told  him  were  evil.^  He  knew,  also,  that  since  his  experience 
on  the  Damascus  Road  he  had  entered  upon  a new  life.  He  had  a 
sense  of  freedom  instead  of  failure.  He  not  only  knew  what 
was  right  but  he  had  a power  which  enabled  him  to  do  it.  He 
had,  moreover,  a precious  consciousness  of  the  abiding  pres- 
ence of  the  living  Christ.  The  difference  btv/een  his  old  life 
and  the  new  was  so  great  that  he  could  sense  in  it  something 
like  the  feeling  which  any  prisoner  felt  when  he  was  released 
from  prison.  He  saw  in  what  God  had  done  for  him  in  Christ 
spiritually  an  element  which  he  could  express  in  terms  of  re- 
demption from  slavery.  He  knew  that  Christ  could  give  to  men 
spiritually  something'  analogous  but  infinitely  greater  than 
the  ransom  for  which  prisoner^  who  had  been  sold  into  physical 
bondage  longed.  And  so  he  took  the  idea  of  redemption  and  ran- 
som and  employed  it  as  a vehicle  for  his  meaning. 

This  dissertation  contends,  therefore,  that  Paul  employed 
the  terms  Ransom,  Redemption,  and  ’’bought  with  a price”  as  illus- 
trations and  not  as  precise  definitions.  It  contends,  moreover. 


1.  Romans  7:15 


that  their  meaning  can  best  he  obtained,  through  the  method 
of  approach  which  recognizes  them  as  illustrations.  (1) 

7/hen  viewed  as  illustrations  the  terras  of  Paul  are  understood 
as  suggestive  rather  than  fixed  and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
making  them  conform  to  a definite  meaning.  When  accepted  in 
this  way  the  fact  will  he  understood  that  individual  exper- 
ience and  capacity  are  never  exactly  the  same  and  hence  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  can  never  more  than  approximate  a 
fixed  connotation  for  every  person.  The  general  thought  may 
he  the  same  hut  the  terms  can  not  have  an  identical  meaning 
for  any  two  people  and  the  richness  of  their  content  will  vary 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  individuals.  (2)  When 
the  terms  of  Paul  are  studied  as  illustrations  there  will  he 
no  problem  regarding  a process  or  system  into  which  they  must 
he  placed.  Since,  as  illustrations,  the  terms  do  not  have  a 
precise  meaning,  they  cannot  be  fitted  into  a fixed  system  ary- 
more  than  a substantial,  permanent  structure  can  he  built  from 
substances  which  are  flowing  and  changing. 

(3)  Moreover,  the  interpretation  of  Paul’s  terms  as 
illustrations  centers  the  interest  of  the  scholars  upon  the 
Apostle  and  his  teaching  rather  than  upon  a system  of  thought. 
This  method  of  interpretation  sees  Paul  as  an  Apostle  and 
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preacher  and  seeks  an  understanding  of  his  message  by  gain- 
ing a knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  words 
were  uttered.  It  recognizes  that  Paul  was  speaking  to  ordinary- 
men  and  women  of  the  first  century.  The  Pauline  letters  and 
the  hook  of  Acts  reveal  the  fact  that  many  of  Paul’s  own  con- 
verts and  church  members  belonged  to  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  society.^"  These  documents  breathe  an  atmosphere 

which  is  commonly  known  to  surround  conditions  found  among  the 

2 

lower  classes.  Some  of  the  Christians  were  slaves;  others 
were  artisans  and  people  of  business.  (if)  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  Paul  employed  as  a vehicle  for  his  message 

t Q 

the  hou-r  7)  , the  popular  Greek  of  his  day."  Paul’s  message 
must,  therefore,  have  been  designed  to  appeal  to  the  average 
man.  If  these  terms  carried  such  involved,  technical  concep- 
tions as  the  scholars  would  have  us  believe,  Paul’s  readers 
could  not  have  understood  them.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  Paul 
expected  to  be  understood.  There  is,  moreover,  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  people  to  whom  Paul  wrote  did  not  understand 
his  terms.  It  has  been  in  the  centuries  since  Paul  that  his 
message  has  been  lost.  The  theologians  who  have  been  so  eager 
to  discover  in  the  words  which  Paul  employed  esoteric  meanings, 

1.  T.  R.  Glover:  Paul  of  Tarsus,  p.  149. 

2.  I Cor.  7:22,23;  Philemon:  Rom.  16:10,11. 

3.  Acts  16:14,33;  18:3. 

4.  T.  G.  Tucker  et  al:  The  History  of  Christianity  in  the 

Light  of  Modern  Knowledge,  p.  282;  J.  H.  Moulton:  From  Egyptian 

Rubb is~ Heaps , p.  26. 
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and  who  have  tried  to  fit  them  as  scientific  definitions  into 
technical  systems,  have  been  the  ones  who  have  obscured  the 
meaning  which  they  held  for  Paul's  own  day.  If  the  scholars 
had  regarded  the  terms  more  simply  as  illustrations  rather  than 
as  technical  definitions  many  of  the  difficulties  of  interpre- 
tation would  never  have  arisen. 

($)  Furthermore,  if  these  terms  are  regarded  as  illus- 
trations there  will  be  no  need  of  setting  definite  boundaries 
for  them  as  the  theologians  have  tried  to  do.  The  question  of 
overlapping  will  not  arise  because  the  terms  will  be  accepted 
as  illustrations  of  only  one  phase  of  Paul’s  Gospel,  which  the 
Apostle  raised  to  the  point  of  focus  for  a moment.  A technical 
definition  involves  a thought  process  which  must  be  worked  out 
in  detail  on  every  side.  This  is  not  necessary  with  an  illus- 
tration, which  allows  us  to  look  at  one  phase  or  side  of  an 
idea  and  disregard  all  other  sides  for  the  time  being.  One 
minute  fact  can  be  made  to  stand  out  in  high  relief  for  a mo- 
ment even  though  at  the  next  it  has  slipped  away  into  oblivion 
or  has  yielded  its  place  to  another  phase  of  the  idea.  Thus 
Paul  could  illumine  the  experience  of  salvation  by  emphasizing 
at  one  time  its  analogy  to  a ransom  price^  and  at  another  the 


1.  I.  Cor.  6:30 
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fact  that  Christians  henceforth  belonged  to  God,  their  new 
Master. ^ He  could  picture  men  as  now  in  bondage  to  sin,  now 
to  death,  or  the  law,  or  to  principalities  and  powers.  By 
employing  the  common  expression  "bought  with  a price"  Paul 
could  remind  his  readers  that  the  work  of  Christ  accomplished 
for  Christians,  by  releasing  them  from  sin,  a thing  similar 
to  the  act  of  the  generous  master  who  paid  the  price  which 
released  his  slave  from  physical  bondage.  Thus  we  see  that 
as  illustrations,  analogies,  pictures,  these  terms  take  on  a 
simplicity  and  clearness  which  they  have  failed  to  receive 
through  any  academic  interpretation. 


!•  I Cor.  7:22,23 


ADDENDA 


References  in  which  the  terms  Redemption,  Redeem, 
Ransom,  and  ""bought  with  a price"  appear  in  the  Paulines: 

But  when  the  fulness  of  time  came,  God  sent  forth 
His  Son,  horn  of  a woman,  that  He  might  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  Law.  Gal.  4:5. 

Who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity.  Titus  2:14. 

Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having 
become  a curse  for  us.  Gal.  3:13. 

Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Rom.  3:24. 

We  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves  waiting  for  our 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body.  Rom.  8:23. 

But  of  Him  are  ye  in  Christ,  who  was  made  unto  us 
wisdom  from  God,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption.  I Cor.  1:30. 

In  whom  we  have  our  redemption  through  His  blood. 

Eph.  1:7. 


Which  is  an  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  unto  the 
redemption  of  God's  own  possession Eph.  1:14. 

And  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  whom  ye 
were  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  Eph.  4:30. 

In  whom  we  have  our  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins.  Col.  1:14. 

Who  gave  Himself  a ransom  for  all.  I Tim.  2:6. 

For  ye  were  bought  with  a price:  glorify  God  therefore 
in  your  body.  I Cor.  6:20. 

Ye  were  bought  with  a price;  become  not  bondservants 
of  men.  I Cor.  7:23. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Justification  has  proved  to  he  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  terms  of  Paul  to  handle  theologically*  Ever  since  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Church  Fathers  began  to  explain  and  speculate  upon 
the  term.  Justification  has  been  a bone  of  contention.  The  scholars 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  later  have  tried  to  shape  it  and  fit  it  into 
their  technical  systems,  with  the  result  that  it  has  seldom  satisfied 
more  than  the  individual  theologian  and  his  immediate  adherents* 

The  term  itself  has  undergone  the  most  severe  stretching  or  lopping 
off  as  in  the  case  of  the  victims  who  must  fit  the  Procrustean  bed. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  the  present  day  Justification  has 
acquired  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  most  diverse  and  opposite 
meanings  while  the  ordinary  man  does  not  even  pretend  to  understand 
its  significance.  This  diversity  of  meaning  is  clearly  shown  in 
Meyer’s  criticism  of  the  use  of  Justification  by  the  thinkers* 

He  says  that  «fikoi  1 is  not,  with  Dietzsch,  to  be  under- 

stood in  the  ’’sense  of  the  right  framing  of  life  through  sanctifi- 
cation of  the  Spirit — a view  contrary  to  the  linguistic  usage  and 
the  context ”-rbut  is  ’’according  to  its  literal  signification  in 
itself  nothing  else  than  judicial  determination,  judicial  sentence.” 

1.  Romans  5:17. 
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"Condition  of  righteousness"  (luther  and  others),  "the  actual 


status  of  “being  righteous"  (Hofmann) , would  he  represented  by 
/ 

k*i,D(rV7->)  ; Satisfaction  of  justice,  "compensation  of  justice" 
(Rothe,  Mehring  following  Calovius,  and  Wolf),  in  accordance 
with  which  idea  it  may  even  designate  punishment  in  a classical 
usage,  it  might  mean  hut  never  does  in  Biblical  usage,  to  which 

this  special  definition  of  the  sense  is  foreign The  right 

view  is  taken  by  Fritzsche,  Baumgarten-Crusius , Krehl,  Philippi, 
Tholuck,  Ewald,  van  Hengel,  Holsten,  Klttpper,  and  Pfleiderer; 
Rttckert  (also  Maier)  abides  by  the  means  of  justification  follow- 
ing merely  the  form  of  the  word  without  empirical  proof,  while 
de  Wette  is  undecided,  and  StBtling,  without  precedent  from 

linguistic  usage  understands  the  state  of  justification  into 

5_ 

which  the  state  of  grace  has  passed’.’  Later  he  complains,  "It 

/ 2 

is  thoroughly  unwarranted  to  assign  to  ft.  here  signi- 

fications which  it  has  not;  such  as  actual  status  of  being 
righteous  (Hoffmann,  Stotling) , fulfilment  of  right  (Philippi, 
Mangold),  making  amends  (Rothe),  righteous  deed  (Holsten), 
righteous  life-condition  of  Christ  (Dietzsch) , with  which  a new 
humanity  begins,  act  of  justification  (Tholuck) , virtuousness 
(Baumgarten-Crusius),  obedience  (de  Wette),  and  the  like  defini- 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  213. 

2*  Romans  5:11,18. 
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tions,  in  which  for  the  most  part  regard  is  had  to  the  act  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  partly  with  and  partly  without  the  addition 
of  active  obedience 

Meyer  and  those  who  take  the  ’’right  interpretation”  of 
Justification  v/ould  understand  Paul  to  employ  the  terra  in  a foren- 
sic or  judicial  sense  and  they  accept  his  meaning  as  simply  a 
’’verdict  of  righteousness Meyer  explains  that  since  God,  the 

Holy  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  has  by  the  law  imposed  on  man  the  task  of 

2 

keeping  it  entirely  and  perfectly  He  can  only  receive  and  treat 
as  . ..  the  person  who  keeps  the  whole  law;  or  only 

the  man  who  is  perfectly  obedient  to  the  law  can  stand  before 
God  in  the  relation  of  k*  i 1>  »--u  r >>  • Ho  man  can  attain  such 

perfection;  not  merely  no  Gentile,  since  in  his  case  the  natural 
moral  law  was  obscured  through  immorality,  and  through  disobedience 
to  it  he  had  fallen  into  sin  and  vice;  but  also  no  Jew,  for 
natural  desire,  excited  by  the  principle  of  sin  in  him  through  the 
veiy  fact  of  legal  prohibition,  hindered  in  his  case  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  law,  and  rendered  him,  also,  without  exception, 
morally  weak,  a sinner  and  object  of  the  divine  wrath.  If  there- 
fore man  was  to  enter  into  the  relation  of  a righteous  person  and 
thereby  of  a future  participator  in  Messianic  blessedness,  it  was 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  215. 

2.  Gal.  3:10,12. 
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necessary  that  this  he  done  hy  means  of  extraordinary  divine 
arrangement  through  which  grace  and  reconciliation  were  imparted 
to  the  object  of  divine  wrath  and  he  was  put  forward  for  the 
judgment  of  God  as  righteous.  This  was  effected  through  sending 
Christ  and  throu^i  His  bloody  death  as  a sacrifice  objectively 
for  all.  Subjectively  this  was  to  be  appropriated  by  faith. 

When  this  was  done  the  man  was  regarded  and  treated  by  God  out 
of  grace  and  Sou/ctrA-r  as  righteous,  so  that  he,  like  one  who 
has  perfectly  obeyed  the  law,  is  certain  of  Messianic  bliss 
which  was  destined  for  the 

The  scholars  who  accept  Justification  as  the  verdict  of 

pronouncing  just  or  righteous  base  their  arguments  upon  the 

etymological  meaning  of  the  verb  i k*  i.o\>s  . Godet  explains 

that  the  Greek  verbs  in  o u>  had  sometimes  the  meaning  of  making, 

as  S'r)  > o uj  in  the  sense  of  ’’making  clear"  or  X o "to 

make  a slave."  He  insists,  however,  that  this  ending  did  not  form 

a rule  as  was  shown  by  M l r P-ou>  which  meant  commonly  "to  hire," 

, 2 

and  jud  o-t  l y o uj  , "to  scourge."  Sanday  and  Headlam  suggest  that 
verbs  ending  in  © with  physical  meaning  may  mean  "to  make" 
but  when  derived  from  adjectives  of  moral  meaning  verbs  in  © 
must  from  the  nature  of  things  signify  "to  deem,  account,  prove, 

3 

or  treat  as " Godet  further  declares  boldly  that  there  is 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Bomans ; pp.  50,51. 

2.  F.  Godet:  Romans , p.  157. 

3.  W.  Sanday,  and  A*  C.  Headlam:  Romans,  p.  30 
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no  example  in  all  classical  literature  where  oi.KA;o*r  meant 

to  "make  just.”  Y/ith  the  accusative  of  things  it  meant  to 

"think  good"  or  "right."  YYith  the  accusative  of  person*  «Tl  k<» «.  «»  v v 

carried  the  meaning  "to  treat  justly"  and  was  most  frequently 

employed  in  classical  literature  as  treating  justly  by  condemning 

or  punishing,  by  establishing  the  right  by  a sentence,  but  never 

by  communicating  justice.  Hence  he  affirms  that  in  the  New 

Testament  £ i k*  «>  came  nearest  to  classical  usage  in  the 

% 

sense  of  declare  and  not  to  make  just*  Furthermore,  Godet  shows 
that  from  Old  Testament  use  any  meaning  other  than  that  of  declaring 
just  is  absurd*  The  only  place  where  the  Hebrew  word  meant  to 
make  just^  was  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  a different  word 
than  fiKmevv.  Godet  concludes  therefore,  that  Paul  employed 
the  term  Justification  as  the  sentence  of  acquittal,  of  pronounc- 
ing righteous.  He  does  not  find  a single  passage  in  Paul  where 

the  idea  of  an  inward  communication  of  righteousness  would  be 
2 

suitable* 

Sanday  and  Headlam  agree  with  Godet  that  the  Greek  verb 
tf i meant  properly  "to  pronounce  righteous"  and  that  it 

had  a relation  to  the  verdict  pronounced  by  a judge.  They  even 
draw  the  limits  of  meaning  which  the  term  "justify"  can  cariy* 

In  so  far  as  the  person  "pronounced  righteous"  is  not  really 

1.  F.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  158 

2.  Ibid.,  p*  159* 
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righteous  it  has  the  sense  of  "amnesty"  or  "forgiveness." 

But  it  cannot  mean  "to  mate  righteous."  "There  may  "be  other 

influences  which  go  to  make  a person  righteous  hut  they  are 

not  contained  or  even  hinted  at  in  «£  \.  V<oiu  ©C>-  . That  word 

means  "to  declare  righteous,"  "to  treat  as  righteous";  it  may 

even  mean  "to  prove  righteous,"  hut  whether  that  person  so 

declared,  treated  as,  or  proved  to  he  righteous  is  really  so, 

the  word  itself  neither  affiims  or  denies."'*'  They  feel  hound 

to  adhere  to  this  conclusion,  furthermore,  "even  though  it 

should  follow  that  the  state  described  is  (if  we  are  pressed)  a 

fiction,  that  God  is  regarded  as  dealing  with  men  rather  by  the 

ideal  standard  of  what  they  may  he  than  by  the  actual  standard 

2 

of  what  they  are." 

In  the  hands  of  the  theologians  the  meaning  of  justify 

as  "declare  righteous"  has  come  to  have  for  many  scholars  the 

meaning  of  "make  righteous."  Sanday  and  Headlam  have  traced  the 

process  by  which  this  has  come  about , calling  it  the  history  of 

the  confusion  of  the  separate  aspects  of  the  Gospel  scheme — 

3 

Justification,  Sanctification,  and  Salvation.  They  show  that 
the  question  of  Justification  never  became  a subject  of  contro- 
versy in  the  early  Church  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  a 


1.  W.  Sanday  and  A*  C.  Headlam;  Romans , p.  30. 

2.  Ibid.,  p#  36. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  153. 


definition  of  the  tern*  Origen  and  Chrysostom  were  the  first 

to  begin  to  turn  away  from  Paul’s  teaching*  The  circumstances 

which  had  created  the  conception  for  Paul  no  longer  existed. 

The  battle  for  faith  had  been  won.1 2 3 4  The  Church  Fathers  felt 

that  faith  without  works  was  impossible  and  began  to  exalt 
2 

righteous  deeds.  There  seemed  to  be  a tendency  in  Chrysostom 

to  interpret  ^ «■  Vc a u © vir  as  "make  righteous"  even  in  passages 

v/here  it  would  least  bear  such  an  interpretation.  In  the  main 

the  Greek  Fathers  thought  that  it  was  by  faith  that  men  were 

justified,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  laid  immense  stress  on  the 

value  though  not  the  merits,  of  good  works.  They  all  seemed 

definitely  to  connect  Justification  with  Baptism  and  the  beginning 

of  Christian  life,  so  much  so  that  some  of  them  doubted  the 

possibility  of  pardon  for  post -baptismal  sin.  They  did  not  have 

a theory  of  Justification  such  as  later  times  demanded.  They 

5 

were  never  close  and  exact,  either,  in  the  exegesis  of  Paul. 

With  Augustine,  however,  the  connotation  of 
as  "make  righteous"  became  very  marked.  He  declared  very 
emphatically  that  "justificere  equals  justum  facere,"^  althou^i 
in  one  passage  he  did  admit  that  there  was  a possibility  of 

1.  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Chri stian  Doctrine,  p.  43. 

2.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans , p.  148 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

4.  W.  A.  Brown:  Christian  Theologr  in  Outline,  p.  310n. 
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interpreting  it  either  as  ’’making  just”  or  ’’reckoning  just* 

He  declared  that  Justification  was  not  merely  absolution,  but  the 

2 

change  in  the  individual  which  made  him  just  or  righteous. 

Augustine  also  interpreted  faith  in  Paul  to  mean  a gift  of 

grace  which  was  infused  into  men  and  which  enabled  them  to 

produce  works  good  and  acceptable  to  God.  Augustine’s  theory 

was  the  important  source  for  the  medieval  theory  of  grace  with 

3 

all  of  its  developments. 

Thomas  Aquinas  elaborated  Augustine’s  theory  of  grace 

instead  of  Paul’s  theory  of  Justification.  He  interpreted 

<5  w to  ’’make  just”  and  developed  it  to  mean  not  only 

s 

remission  of  sins  but  also  an  infusion  of  grace • Because  it 
was  a divine  act  Aquinas  looked  upon  Justification  as  momentary 
but  conceived  of  it  in  four  successive  steps— infusion  of  grace 
in  the  soul,  the  motion  of  the  will  toward  God,  the  inward  turn- 
ing away  from  sin,  and  forgiveness.  He  also  believed  that  two 
kinds  of  faith  were  necessary  for  Justification— explicit  faith, 
which  was  a clear  consciousness  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and 

implicit  faith,  which  expressed  a ’’readiness  to  receive  whatever 

4 

the  Church,  the  authoritative  teacher  might  inculcate.”  He 
introduced  in  addition  the  doctrine  of  r®  rit  against  which  Paul 

1.  Sunday  and  Headlam:  op.  cit.,  p.  150,  quoting  Augustine: 

De  Sp.  et  Lit.  Par.  45. 

2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  vol.  I,  p.262, 

263. 

3.  Sanday  and  Headlam:  op.  cit.  p.  150. 

4.  G.  P.  Fisher:  op.  cit.,  p.  249. 
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had  directed  his  whole  work*  Sanday  and  Headlam  severely  criti- 
cize this  system  of  Aquinas  "because  they  feel  that  "there  is  no 
doubt  that  nothing  so  complicated  can  "be  grasped  "by  the  popular 
mind,  and  that  the  teaching  it  represents  led  to  a wide  system 
of  religious  corruption  which  presented  a very  definite  analogy 
with  the  errors  which  Paul  combated*"  They  say  that  it  is  equally 

clear  that  this  was  not  the  system  of  Justification  set  forth  by 

1 

Paul* 

The  reaction  of  the  Reformation  against  the  monastic 
elements  in  Romanism  brought  a complete  change  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Paul.  Luther  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  God 
as  shown  in  Christ  Jesus*  He  declared  that  God  was  ready  for 
fellowship  and  that  the  individual  soul  could  attain  to  this 
fellowship  by  a personal  acceptance  of  Christ  in  an  act  of 
supreme  trust*  Luther  attacked  vigorously  all  the  theories  of 
merit  and  insisted  upon  Justification  by  faith  alone*  He 

still  interpreted  Paul*s  use  of  Justification  as  covering  more 

£ 

than  pardon  and  judicial  absolution.  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  back  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  and  revived 
the  interpretation  of  Justification  in  the  sense  of  "reckon  just." 

Since  Luther  and  Calvin,  these  two  interpretations  of 
Justification  have  flourished  side  by  side  and  the  scholars  have 

1*  Sanday  and  Headlam:  op.  cit*,  p.  151 
2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  op.  cit.  vol.  II,  p.  174. 
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wavered  "between  them  until  today  wary  shades  of  meaning  have  "been 
deduced.  It  has  already  been  seen  from  Meyer’s  criticism  that 
there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  the  significance 
which  Paul  gave  to  the  term  when  he  set  it  "before  his  readers. 
Sheldon  reminds  us  that  the  weight  of  Protestant  scholarship  is 
very  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  conclusion  that  Paul  used  the 
term  Justification  in  the  objective,  judicial  sense,  with  the 
meaning  of  pardon  or  induction  into  approved  standing  before  God 
rather  than  with  the  meaning  of  being  made  just.  He  quotes 
Weiss,  Holtzmann,  Beyschlag,  Pfleiderer,  Lipsius,  F.  Nitzsch, 
Kaftan,  Meyer,  Godet,  Sanday,  Bruce,  and  Cone  as  holding  the 
same  view.  He  insists  that  this  use  of  the  term  is  evident 
from  the  precedent  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  fact  that 
Paul  employed  it  in  direct  contrast  to  condemnation^  and  from 
the  use  of  Xop^o/<ou,  in  the  sense  of  impute.1 2 3 

On  the  other  hand  the  Quakers  say  through  their  repre- 
sentative Barclay  that  ’’Justification  is  both  more  properly  and 
frequently  in  Scripture  taken  in  its  proper  signification  for 

making  one  just,  and  not  merely  reputing  one  such,  and  is  all 

3 

one  with  Sanctification.”  Schleiermacher  also  affirms  that 
Justification  is  not  merely  the  divine  activity  as  expressed  in 

1.  Homans  5:16;  8:53,34. 

2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  Hew  Testament  Theology,  pp.  236,  237. 

3.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  T78. 
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an  absolving  declaration,  bat  the  entire  divine  activity  which 
established  the  new  life  in  man.1 2 3  This  is  the  attitude  which 

p 

was  held  by  Horace  Bushnell.  The  still  more  modern  scholar 
Stevens  admits  that  Justification  was  certainly  in  Paul  an 
actus  forensis,  a decree  of  exemption  from  penalty  and  of 
acceptance  into  God’s  favor.  Considered  simply  as  justified 
the  sinner  was  no  more  righteous  after  than  before  Justifica- 
tion. He  was  declared  righteous,  that  is,  he  was  technically 
and  legally  righteous  so  far  as  any  verdict  of  condemnation 
was  concerned.  He  was  exempt  from  accusation  and  penalty  and 
the  way  was  open  for  him  to  begin  the  Christian  life.  But 
Stevens  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Justification  was 
not  Paul’s  only  teaching  regarding  the  relation  of  the 

Christian  to  God  and  he  would,  therefore,  turn  from  this  to 

3 

a more  satisfactory  teaching  of  the  Apostle.  He  affirms  that 
it  is  the  figure  of  verdict  or  pronouncement  underlying  the 
word  "justify*  which  has  led  the  theologians  into  a super- 
ficial formalism.4 5 6"  Theology  has  made  Justification  almost 

5 

a mere  fiat  and  not  an  ethical  affair  at  all.  Stevens  in- 
sists that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a judicial  acquittal 

g 

which  is  not  also  an  effective  moral  deliverance.  He 

1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  372. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  373. 

3.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  341. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  460. 

5.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Pauline  Theology,  pp.  265,  266. 

6.  G.  B.  Stevens:  New  Testament  Theology,  p.  425. 
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therefore  holds  that  in  justice  to  Paulfs  thought  Mwe  should 
refuse,  on  the  one  hand,  to  minimize  the  juridical  form  of 
his  doctrine  in  the  supposed  interest  of  an  ethical  idea  of 
Justification,  and,  on  the  other,  should  decline  to  rest  in 
the  forensic  analogies  alone  as  if  they  were  precise  scientific 
definitions  of  the  spiritual  relation.’1 2 3 4 5^ 

Not  only  has  there  been  lack  of  uniformity  among  the 
theologians  in  deducing  an  exact  significance  of  Paul’s  terra 
Justification,  hut  the  scholars  have  not  been  in  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  term.  Kennedy  accepts  Justification 

p 

as  the  initial  step  in  salvation.  Cohu  also  calls  it  the 
first  moment  of  grace,  the  act  by  which  man  was  admitted  to 
grace  and  placed  in  a new  and  right  relation  to  God.  Dodd 
says  that  Justification  was  complete  in  itself  and  eternal  in 
its  value.  Meyer  alleges  that  Hothe  made  it  a timeless  ab- 
straction.  Godet  insists  that  in  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was 
but  one  act  of  Justification  and  in  this  act  was  accomplished 

5 

acquittal.  Weiss  feels  that  the  act  of  Justification  did 
nothing  more  than  acquit  and  that  there  must  be  another  Justi- 
fication which  in  distinction  from  the  first  coincides  with 
the  new  creation  of  the  inner  man.  This  is  not  a pronouncing 

1.  G.  B.  Stevens:  New  Testament  Theology,  p.  429. 

2.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  The  Theology  of  the  Epistles,  p.  135; 

cf.  Sanday  and  Headlara:  Romans:  pp.  37,  38. 

3.  J.  R.  Cohu:  SU  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Research,  p.  207. 

4.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  216. 

5.  F.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  382. 


1 

righteous  hut  a making  righteous*  Rashdall  mentions  that  Justi- 


fication was  usually  spoken  of  as  an  act  completed  in  the  past. 

We  have  previously  noted  Aquinas'  belief  that  it  was  a process, 

3 

momentary  in  time  hut  comprising  four  steps.  The  Council  of 
Trent  defined  Justification  as  a process  which  receives  very 
definite  initiation  when  sinners  are  pardoned  and  ingrafted  into 

Christ  hut  is  capable  from  that  point  of  being  progressively 

4 

increased  by  good  works.  Thus  in  the  language  of  theology 

Justification  gradually  came  to  require  a step  process  which 

cannot  be  discovered  at  all  in  Paul's  words*  This  brings  the 

suspicion  that  the  theologians  forgot  Paul's  point  of  view  and 

his  interest  in  the  Justification  of  sinners  by  faith*  One  is 

inclined  to  agree  with  Stevens  when  he  says  that  they  took  what 

5 

they  wanted  from  the  great  quarry  and  left  the  rest. 

Moreover,  confusion  is  rife  in  regard  to  other  terms  which 
are  involved  by  Justification.  As  a process  of  salvation  the 
Roman  Church  recognized  separate  steps-— Regeneratio,  Conversio,  Just- 
ificatio,  Sanctificatio.^  Many  modern  scholars  have  accepted  this 
idea  of  separate  steps  and  have  built  systems  but  they  have  not  agreed 
either  upon  the  order  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  process  nor  upon 
the  terminology  which  they  have  used.  Some,  like  Bruce,  have  fitted 


1*  W.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology,  Vol*  II,  p*  189,n. 

2*  H.  Rashdall:  The  Idea  of  the  Atonement  in  Christian 

Theology,  p*  125* 

3*  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  249; 

This  is  emphatically  denied  by  Meyer:  op.  cit*,  p.  151,  note. 

4*  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol*  II,  p*  171. 

5.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  73. 

6.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  op.  cit.,  Vol*  II,  p.  3W;  Quoting  Doraer; 

System  of  Doctrine,  paragraph  132a. 


in  new  terms  of  their  own  into  their  scheme*  For  instance, 
he  says  that  from  the  divine  point  of  view  the  drama  of  sal- 
vation — f or eknow ledge,  foreordination,  calling,  justifica- 
tion, sanctification  — are  one  hut  to  the  human  mind  it  may 
he  important  to  distinguish  between  them,  especially.  Justi- 
fication, which  Paul  set  forth  in  Romans  1-5  as  objective 
righteousness,  and  Sanctification,  which  he  described  in  Ro- 
mans 6-8  as  subjective  righteousness.1 2 * * 5 6  Sheldon  calls  Justi- 
fication the  objective  aspect  of  salvation  but  calls  the  sub- 
jective aspect  Regeneration,  nor  does  he  seem  to  identify  it 

2 

with  Sanctification.  V/e  have  already  noted  that  the  Quakers 
identify  Justification  and  Sanctification.  Dirtzsch  does  the 
same  thing  and  Godet  protests  emphatically  that  he  is  certainly 

4 

mistaken  in  so  doing*  Schleiermacher  affirms  that  the  initial 
part  of  becoming  a Christian  is  Regeneration  and  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Christian  life  is  Sanctification*  He  defines 
Regeneration  as  Conversion  on  the  part  of  man  and  Justification 

5 

on  the  part  of  God*  Luther  in  the  Smalcald  Articles  made 

Justification  embrace  Regeneration  as  well  as  remission  of 
£ 

sins*  Meyer  insists  that  Justification  preceded  Regeneration 
and  that  the  regenerate  life  was  neither  a part  (Banmgarten- 

1*  A.  B.  Bruce:  St.  Paal*s  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  157* 

2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  New  Testament  Theology , P*  236* 

3*  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol*  II,  p.178 

4*  F.  Godet:  Romans , p.  371* 

5.  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p*  508. 

6.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol. II,  p.  174 


Crusius)  nor  the  positive  side  (Baur)  of  Justification.1 
Methodism  and  Calvinism  have  also  separated  these  terms. 
Methodism  has  insisted  that  Justification  preceded  Regen- 
eration and  Calvinism  has  generally  held  the  reverse.2 3  But 
why  go  on  multiplying  cases?  These  which  have  "been  mentioned 
show  clearly  the  confused  use  of  the  terms. 

Paul’s  insistence  upon  faith  as  necessaiy  to  Justi- 
fication has  Brought  this  word  also  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  scholars.  It  likewise  has  passed  through  many  interpre- 
tations since  Paul.  Augustine  thought  of  faith  as  a gift 

of  God  infused  into  man  and  enabling  him  to  produce  good 
2 

works.  Since  Augustine  there  were  two  tendencies  in  the 
Church,  one  to  minimize  the  function  of  faith  and  the  other 
to  make  it  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Protestant  theo- 
logians since  Luther  have  been  fearful  that  faith  would  be 
made  to  include  works  and  that  it  would  lose  its  emphasis 
as  the  sole  means  of  Justification.  They  have,  therefore, 
leaned  to  the  side  of  minimizing  the  function  of  faith.  The 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  divines  have  emptied  faith  of  all  moral 
contents  that  no  pretext  might  remain  for  ascribing  to  it 
simply  the  humble  claiming  of  an  interest  in  the  foreign 

1.  H.  A.  J.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  51,  note. 

2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  II, 

p.  370. 

3.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans,  p.  150. 
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" righteousness  of  Christ"'*'  which  was  exchanged,  for  it  in  the 

2 

Westminster  Confession*  We  have  already  observed,  that  Aquinas 
divided,  faith  into  two  parts  and  included  in  it  explicit  and 

3 

implicit  faith.  Pfleiaerer  has  called  it  a "human  act  of 
self-determination  with  reference  to  God  and  Christ,  a will- 
act  of  obedience  towards  the  higher  truth  of  the  Gospel."^ 

Stevens  says  that  faith  came  to  mean  "mere  opinidn"  to  Baur 
and  "mere  attitude"  to  Weiss.1 * * 4 5 6  He  himself  thinks  of  it  as 
a "vital  union  with  Christ,  a living  in  Christ  which  makes 
the  believer’s  life  a Christ-filled  life."6  Such  a variety 
of  opinions  can  hardly  be  expected  to  impart  clearness  to 
the  term. 

If  Justification  and  its  correlating-  terms  have 
created  so  much  confusion  among  the  thinkers  what  must  be 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  ordinary  man  of  the  present  day 
in  regard  to  them?  (1)  Instead  of  clearly  defining  Paul’s 
term  Justification  the  theologians  have  opened  the  way  for 
the  widest  and  most  varied  interpretations,  which  are  im- 
possible either  to  reconcile  or  harmonize.  (2)  Careless- 
ness of  definition  has  led  to  alarming  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  content  of  Justification  and  has  blurred  the 

1.  A.  B.  Bruce:  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity , pp.  154,155. 

2 Westminster  Confessions,  ch.  11;  Quoted  from  H.  C.  Sheldon: 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  445. 

37"  g7  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  249. 

4.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Primitive  Christianity , Yol.  I,  p.  345. 

5.  G.  B.  Stevens:  Pauline  Theology,  p.  278. 

6.  G.  B.  Stevens:  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  456. 


lines  of  distinction  which  should  separate  it  from  other 
terms  of  salvation,  (3)  The  lack  of  agreement  concerning 
other  terms  involved  "by  Justification  has  likewise  caused  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  men  as  to  their  proper  use.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  sure  which  terms  should  be  employed  when  one  wishes 
to  refer  to  definite  phases  of  Paul's  teaching  about  the  saving 
work  of  Christ,  (4)  This  point  of  view  also  requires  a step 
process  which  Paul  does  not  clearly  teach,  (5)  The  confusion 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  faith  rosy  result  and  has  resulted 
in  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  faith  in  Christian 
experience,  (6)  Furthermore,  the  juridical  interpretation  of 
Pauline  justification  cannot  be  maintained  except  when  it  is 
based  upon  an  unPauline  conception  of  God  as  a Judge  and 
Lawgiver,  For  these  reasons  this  dissertation  contends  that 
the  academic  approach  has  not  and  cannot  satisfactorily  handle 
Paul's  terms  Justification,  Kighteousness,  Faith,  and  the  like. 
When,  however.  Justification  is  considered  as  a term 
by  which  one  phase  of  the  experience  of  salvation  was  illustrated 
it  receives  new  significance.  Justification  was  a legal  term 
and  in  using  it  Paul  intended  to  carry  the  minds  of  his  readers 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  law  court.  Here  Justification  did 
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mean  acquittal.  The  case  had  been  tried  and  the  guilty 
prisoner  waited  dejectedly  for  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  He 
could  expect  a sentence  to  exile,  or  perhaps  to  the  more 
terrible  existence  of  the  galleys,  or  to  endless  toil  in  the 
prison  gangs,  where  the  men  were  whipped  cruelly  to  their 
unwilling  labor  upon  the  roads  or  in  the  quarries.  The 
prisoner’s  freedom  and  his  citizenship  if  he  possessed  it 
would  be  taken  away  forever.  With  intense  anguish  of  mind  the 
prisoner  stood  waiting  for  the  inevitable  sentence  to  be  pro- 
nounced. Then,  in  the  silence  of  the  court,  the  voice  of  the 
judge  uttered,  not  the  irretrievable  sentence  which  the  prisoner 
expected,  but  the  verdict,  "not  guilty."  A look  of  surprised 
gladness  and  relief  dawned  upon  the  face  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  His  bewildered  smile  became  more  and  more  radiant  as  he 
began  to  realize  that  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  prison  or 
to  lifelong  slavery,  he  was  acquitted  and  the  law  had  no  more 
claim  upon  him#  V/ith  springing  tread  he  stepped  down  from  the 
dock — a free  man#  This  was  the  picture  which  Paul  flashed 
upon  his  readers’  minds  when  he  spoke  of  the  work  of  Christ 
as  Justification.  There  was  something  in  the  experience 
of  becoming  a Christian  which  was  like  the  feeling  of  relief 

1.  J.  E.  Battenbury:  The  Testament  of  Paul,  p.  171; 

cf.  W.  Sunday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans"7~p.  30. 


and  joy  which  any  prisoner  had  when  he  knew  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted. Guilty  man  stood  at  the  bar  of  God  condemned  by  the 
Law  and  expecting  a terrible  sentence  for  his  sin.  Instead 
of  the  sentence,  however,  he  might  learn  that  he  was  free, 
not  by  virtue  of  righteousness  individually  achieved  by  himself 

but  by  virtue  of  the  righteousness  of  his  Representative,  whom 

1 

he  must  accept  by  faith.  This  figure  did  not  fully  cover 

what  Paul  meant  by  Justification.  He  had  learned  that  God 

was  a Father  rather  than  a Judge.  Paul  had  not  received 

mere  legal  justification}  he  had  been  shown  divine  pardon  and 

mercy  and  love.  Paul  used  the  term  for  his  readers  because 

the  Christians  at  Rome  would  understand  the  legal  figure. 

2 

They  had  not  yet  learned  that  God  was  a Father  and  that 
Justification  could  not  be  complete  without  a changed  relation 
on  the  part  of  forgiven  man  toward  forgiving  God.  They  would 
grow  into  that  as  they  advanced  in  Christian  experience  but 
meantime  Paul  was  trying,  by  employing  a figure  which  they 
could  comprehend,  to  give  them  even  a faint  inkling  of  the 
marvellous  graciousness  of  God  and  of  the  overwhelming  sacri- 
ficial love  of  His  Son. 

1.  C.  H.  Dodd:  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today,  p.  110. 

2.  J.  E.  Rattenbury ; op.  cit.,  p.  182. 


This  dissertation  therefore  affirms  that  Paul's  term 


Justification  can  best  he  understood  when  it  is  regarded  as 
an  illustration  instead  of  as  a precise  definition.  (1)  As 
an  illustration  the  individual  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
harmonize  his  conception  and  make  it  conform  exactly  to  that 
of  his  fellows.  He  forms  his  own  conception  and  enriches  it 
from  his  own  thought  and  experience.  (2)  As  an  illustration 
it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  lines  of  distinction  between 
Justification  and  other  terms  of  salvation.  They  may  all  be 
regarded  simply  as  different  phases  of  one  experience  which  can 
be  studied  by  themselves  without  reference  or  detriment  to 
any  other  terms.  (3)  When  Justification  is  accepted  as  an 
illustration  the  attention  of  the  individual  student  is  fixed 
upon  the  fact  and  the  emotion  of  the  experience  of  salvation 
and  not  upon  a theoretical  speculation  of  the  term,  its  content, 
or  its  use.  Faith  then  follows  naturally  from  the  emotion  of 
the  experience  and  is  not  the  outcome  of  a thought  process  as 
is  the  case  when  the  terms  are  regarded  as  technical  definitions. 
(4)  When  Justification  is  regarded  as  an  illustration  there  is 
no  demand  for  a step  process,  which  has  already  been  noted 
as  unPauline.  (5)  Moreover,  as  an  illustration  Justification 
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does  not  have  to  be  made  to  cover  every  detail  of  a situation 
but  can  flash  forth  one  phase  or  angle  as  a ray  of  sunlight 
catches  one  facet  of  a jewel  and  sets  it  forth  in  high  radiance 
while  the  other  facets  remain  more  or  less  neutral.  (6)  The 
consideration  of  Justification  as  an  illustration  does  not 
inevitably  involve  an  unPauline  conception  of  God  as  a Lawgiver 
and  Judge  as  speculation  of  a technical  definition  would 
require.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  possible  to  catch 
the  momentary  meaning  and  significance  of  a figure  without 
following  it  out  to  logical  conclusions.  Thus  the  individual 
can  appreciate  the  immediate  fact  which  the  term  illustrated 
without  reflecting  further  in  regard  to  motives,  purposes,  or 
results  of  the  analogy.  (7)  When  regarded  as  an  illustration 
Justification  is  flexible  and  adaptable  to  any  homologous  situ- 
ation. As  a definition  Justification  necessarily  becomes 
rigid  and  immovable,  always  carrying  the  same  definite  content. 
This  may  be  valuable  as  a laboratory  or  technical  bit  of 
analysis  for  purposes  of  research  but  is  without  application 
in  the  experience  of  the  convert.  But  as  an  illustration  every 
believer  of  the  first  century  or  of  any  and  every  century 
since,  who  has  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  or  knowledge 
of  the  law  court  would  be  able  to  catch  a vivid  impression  of 
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one  phase  of  the  work  of  Christ*  (8)  Furthermore,  as  an 
illustration  Justification  does  not  always  carry  the  same 
content  or  connotation  even  to  the  individual  himself*  His 
changing  experience  continually  "brings  him  new  knowledge  and  it 
often  happens  that  an  unexpected  experience  suddenly  floods 
the  old  conception  and  he  sees  in  it  a new  and  added  signi- 
ficance which  he  never  knew  before*  As  an  illustration, 
therefore.  Justification  is  capable  of  conveying  an  increasing- 
ly rich  conception  of  Christ’s  work  of  releasing  the  believer 
from  sin,  which,  the  writer  contends,  comes  very  close  to  the 
idea  which  Paul  was  trying  to  express  to  his  readers*  And 
finally,  as  an  illustration  it  is  possible  for  Justification 
to  become  usable  and  comprehensible  for  the  experience  of 
every  believer* 


* 
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ADDENDA. 


References  in  which  the  terms  Justification  and 
Justify  appear  in  the  Paulines: 

And  was  raised  for  our  justification.  Rom.  4:25. 

The  free  gift  came  of  many  trespasses  unto  justifi- 
cation. Rom.  5:16. 

But  the  free  gift  came  unto  all  men  to  justification 
of  life.  Rom.  5:18. 

The  doers  of  the  law  shall  he  justified.  Rom.  2:13. 

That  thou  mightest  he  justified  in  thy  words. 

Rom.  3:4.  Quoting  Psalm  51:4. 

Because  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  man  he 
justified  in  His  sight.  Rom.  3:20. 

Being  justified  freely  hy  His  grace...  Rom.  3:24. 

We  reckon  therefore  that  a man  is  justified  hy 
faith  apart  from  the  works  of  the  law.  Rom.  3:28. 

For  if  Abraham  was  justified  hy  works  he  hath 
whereof  to  glory*  Rom.  4:2. 

Being  therefore  justified  hy  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Rom.  5:1. 

Much  more,  then,  being  justified  hy  his  blood, 
shall  we  he  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  Him. 

Rom.  5:9. 


And  whom  He  foreknew.  He  also  foreordained. . 
And  whom  he  foreordained,  them  He  also  called,  and  whom 
He  also  called,  them  He  also  justified. .. • Rom.  8:30. 


i 
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For  I know  nothing  against  myself;  yet  am  I not 
hereby  justified.  I Cor.  4:4. 

But  ye  were  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but 
ye  were  justified.  I Cor.  6:11. 

Yet  knowing  that  a man  is  not  justified  by  works 
of  the  law  but  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
believed  on  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  works  of  the  law;  because 
by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 

Gal.  2:16. 

Now  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  before  God 
is  evident.  Gal.  3:11. 

So  that  the  law  is  become  our  tutor  to  bring  us  to 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  Gal.  3:24. 

Ye  who  would  be  justified  by  the  law;  ye  are  fallen 
away  from  grace.  Gal.  5:4. 

Justified  in  the  Spirit.  I Tim.  3:16. 

That,  being  justified  by  His  grace,  we  might  be 
made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  Tit.  3:7. 
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ADOPTION. 


Ql  ' 

v lo  fcr  £ro-ux  9 a vvord.  which  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
raent  only  in  Paul’s  letters,1  has  been  "built  into  the  theo- 
logical structure  of  salvation  in  close  connection  with  Justi- 
fication. Bruce  conceives  it  to  "be  an  objective  transaction 
of  salvation  denoting  like  Justification  the  entrance  of  the 
Christian  into  a new  relation  toward  God.2  To  Beckwith’s  mind 
it  is  synonymous  with  Justification  while  to  Beyschlag  it  is 
coincident  with  it Pfleiderer  also  says  it  is  essentially 
identical  with  Justification,  being  the  positive  expression 
for  the  transference  of  the  believer  into  the  position  of  son*- 
ship  to  God.'3 4 5-'  He  believes  that  Justification,  Adoption,  and 
Bestowal  of  the  Spirit  are  not  essentially  different  acts,  each 
forming  a part  of  God’s  saving  work,  but  that  the  terms  are 

only  formulae  embodying  different  aspects  of  the  same  indivis- 

5 

ible  experience  of  Christians  through  faith.  Brown  recalls 
the  fact  that  in  later  Protestant  theology  the  two  doctrines 
have  been  practically  parallel.  He  declares  that  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  is  the  reassertion  in  theological 
language  of  the  truth  put  more  singly  by  Jesus  in  His  teaching 

1.  Rom.  8:15,23;  9:4;  Gal.  4:5;  Eph.  1:5. 

2.  A.  B.  Bruce:  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  191; 
cf.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  45l; 

H.  C.  Sheldon:  New  Testament  Theology , p.  258. 

3.  Schaff  Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  p.  46; 
cf.  ?/.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  201. 

4.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Primitive  Christianity , Vol.  I,  p.  365. 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.  366,  367. 
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concerning  the  childlike  spirit.  Furthermore,  he  sees  in 
Adoption  the  truth  which  the  doctrine  of  Justification  states 
in  legal  phraseology  repeated  in  more  intimate  and  personal 
terras.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8  It  would  evidently  he  most  difficult  to  separate  the 
two  terms  from  each  other. 

Vi.  o has  been  a difficult  term  to  handle  exe- 

getically,  also,  because  it  is  not  found  in  Greek  classical 

2 2 
writers.  Neither  is  it  found  in  the  Septuagint.  Westcott 

and  Hort  indicate  it  as  a purely  New  Testament  term.^  Sanday 

and  Headlam  comment  that  it  was  coined,  but  rightly  so,  from 

( ^ s 

the  classical  phrase  vtoS  Ti^-eo-9-ctc  , yet  they  deny 

5 

Giffordfs  statement  that  Paul  coined  it  for  his  own  use. 
Deissmann  has  discovered  the  term  frequently  displayed  in 
Greek  inscriptions,  showing  that  both  the  idea  and  the  term 

6 <•  fv  ' 

were  native  to  the  Greek  mind.  Liddon  defines  uwotrerui 
as  denoting  the  assumption  into  sonship  by  an  act  of  God’s 

7 

grace,  as  distinct  from  sonship  which  results  from  birth. 

4 / 

Shedd  and  others  insist  that  vto  9 never  denoted  simple 

sonship  "because  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  indicate  some 

Q 

special  nature  of  sonship".  Meyer,  too,  protests  against  the 
Patristic  and  common  interpretation  of  vu&eru  as  vtoT-^5, 

1.  W.  A.  Brown:  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  313,  note 

2.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  "Adoption", 
p.  41. 

3.  E.  D.  Burton:  Galatians , p.  220. 

4.  Westcott  and  Hort,  Greek  Testament , Vocabulary. 

5.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Homans , p.  203. 

6.  A.  Deissmann:  Bible  Studies , p.  239;  cf.  Hastings’ 

Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  "Adoption",  p.  41. 

7.  H.  P.  Liddon:  Romans,  p.  133. 

8.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd:  Romans , p.  247;  cf.  J.  B.  Lightfoot: 

Galatians,  p.  168. 


or  ’’sonship”  and.  insists  that  the  Vulgate  translation 

1 

’’adoptionis  filiorum”  is  the  correct  rendering.  He  calls 

t / 

attention  to  the  fact  that  -v «.  o 9e  o~  was  never  predicated 
of  Christ  Himself  for  He  was  horn  Son  of  God,  while  He  pro- 
cured for  His  own  the  ''assumption"  into  the  place  of  children 
2 

or  sons.  Even  Burton  admits  that  "sonship”  would  not  satisfy 

L _ / 

most  of  the  passages  in  which  lu  occurs  and  that 

2 

” installation  as  a son”  is  the  more  correct  interpretation, 

^ rv  1 

Paul’s  use  of  this  word  vi-o  is  described  by 

Scott  as  an  act  by  which  the  Spirit  of  Adoption  created  in 
them  an  overwhelming  sense  of  sonship.  This  sonship  involved 
a radical  readjustment  of  the  relation  of  men  to  God,  At  the 
worst  men’s  relation  to  God  had  been  one  of  cringing  obedience 
and  at  best  one  of  contract  between  employer  and  employed,  with 
little  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  in  respect  to  ethical 
value,  Paul  felt  that  the  ambition  to  secure  the  favor  of  God 
by  law  or  merit  was  on  no  higher  level  than  an  obedience  which 
was  prompted  5y  fear.  Neither  could  lead  to  peace,  righteous- 
ness, or  salvation#  Paul  saw,  however,  in  faith-union  with 
Christ  the  possibility  of  an  entirely  different  relation  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  reciprocal  love,  in  which  God  gave  and  man 
received,  making  a spontaneous  return  in  loyalty,  obedience,  and 
service.  This  new  relation  he  called  the  relation  of  ’’sonship.” 

1.  H.  A,  W.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  515, 

2.  H.  A,  'V,  Meyer:  Ephesians,  p,  40. 

3.  E,  D.  Burton:  Galatians,  p,  220. 
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Man  henceforth  had  the  freedom  to  serve,  not  in  the  slave  or 
hireling  spirit  hut  in  the  spirit  of  a son,  in  which  every 
moment  and  act  of  service  gave  joy  to  the  Father  whom  he  served. 
The  motives  were  no  longer  either  fear  of  a taskmaster  or  hope 
of  earning  merit,  hut  happy  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
Father 

A still  greater  point  of  dispute  than  that  of  deriva- 

l ' 

tion  or  of  meaning  is  the  problem  which  arouses 

in  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  rela- 
tion of  a convert.  Some  interpreters  have  believed  that  the 
antithesis  which  Paul  was  trying  to  express  was  that  between 
the  son,  who  was  a son  indeed,  and  the  son  who  was  little 
better  than  a creature  or  servant  because  he  v/as  in  subjection 
to  legalism.  Bruce  thinks  that  only  when  we  view  Adoption  in 

the  light  of  this  antithesis  can  we  properly  appreciate  its 

2 

theological  import  or  its  religious  value.  Beyschlag  agrees 
that  "VLo^fec ru  denotes  the  removal  of  bondage.^  Others  call 
it  the  substitution  of  the  attitude  of  son  for  that  of  a ser- 

4 

vant  in  which  trust  takes  the  place  of  the  legal  relationship. 

Haldane  understands  Paul  to  mean  that  men  who  were  by  nature 

children  of  wrath  from  the  family  of  Satan,  to  whom  they  be- 

5 

longed,  were  taken  by  adoption  into  the  family  of  God.  Meyer, 

1.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  pp. 

170-172. 

2.  A.  B.  Bruce:  op.  cit.,  pp.  190,  191. 

3.  V/.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology , Vol.  II,  p.  201. 

4.  W.  A.  Brown:  op.  cit.,  p.  313. 

5.  W.  S.  Plurner:  Romans,  p.  400. 


too,  thinks  that  through  Adoption  "believers  have  passed  out  of 

their  natural  state  in  which  they  by  sin  were  liable  to  the  wrath 

of  God,  and  have  entered  into  the  state  of  reconciliation,  in 

which  they,  through  the  mediation  of  the  reconciling  death  of 

Christ,  by  means  of  their  faith  in  it  which  was  counted  to  them 

for  righteousness,  have  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  are  heirs  to  the 

Messianic  blessedness,  as  a guarantee  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit 

1 

is  given  to  them". 

Other  scholars  have  interpreted  Paul’s  term  as  indicating 

the  transition  from  standing  in  which  the  high  privileges  of 

sonship  were.  put  in  abeyance  by  interruption  of  communion  with 

God,  to  a standing  in  which  they  were  appropriately  made  avail- 

2 

able  for  actual  enjoyment . Men  were  all  the  time  essentially 

3 

sons,  or  potentially  sons,  before  Jesus  came  although  they 
knew  nothing  about  it  because  they  were  under  the  Lav/  and  world 
powers*  They  were  children  (ffe  Vctt a)  of  God  in  that  they  had  a 
community  of  life,  and  a relation  of  nature  to  God  but  they  did 
not  have  the  inner  sense  of  the  position  of  honor  which  sons 
{yiat)  had.J  Jesus  alone  was  vtos  and  men  must  be  incorpo- 
rated  with  Him  by  faith.  This  conferred  upon  them  the  "solemn 
investment  of  persons  formerly  sons  in  an  imperfect  degree,  with 

a sonship  worthy  of  the  name,  realizing  the  highest  possibilities 

7 

of  filial  honor  and  privilege."' 

1.  H.  A.  .!•  Meyer:  Ephesians,  p.  40. 

2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  452. 

3.  J.  B.  Light foot:  Galatians,  p.  168* 

4.  0.  Pfleiderer:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  365. 

5.  F.  Godet:  Romans , p.  84. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  82# 

7.  A.  B.  Bruce:  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 


Still  other  scholars  believe  that  by  the  terra 
Paul  meant  to  indicate  the  establishing  of  those  who  had. pre- 
viously not  had  the  privileges  of  sonship  at  all  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  them#1  In  Christ  they  had  been ''as surged'  by  the  grace 
of  God  into  the  place  of  children  of  God  and  brethren  of  Christ.2 
Beet  points  out  that  Paul,  the  Roman  citizen,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  sacred  writers  to  use  the  legal  terra  Adoption  to  show 

fZ 

the  change  of  relation  between  the  Christian  and  God.  Many 
interpreters  think  that  Paul  purposely  chose  a ceremony,  which 
had  been  initiated  in  the  Roman  V/orld  to  prevent  the  dying  out 
of  a family,  to  express  the  legal  installment  of  the  believer 
into  a position  of  heirship  to  which  he  had  no  claim  except  by 
God’s  act  of  grace.  When  a Greek  or  Roman  had  no  heirs  or  wished 
to  choose  new  heirs  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  Adoption.  In 
the  presence  of  witnesses  the  adoptive  father,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  man  whom  he  had  chosen  to  adopt,  said,  "I  claim  this  man, 
bought  with  this  money,  as  ny  own.”  Thereupon  he  struck  the 
scales  with  a bronze  coin  or  piece  of  copper,  which  he  handed 
to  the  seller  as  a token  of  the  price  paid.  From  that  moment 
the  adopted  son  became  the  actual  son  of  his  new  father  and  his 
original  relation  to  his  natural  father  was  completely  cancelled. 
Likewise  all  debts  and  legal  obligations  of  his  former  state  came 
to  an  end  because  he  was  no  more.  The  adopted  son  now  ranked  as 

1.  E.  D.  Burton:  Galatians,  p.  220;  cf.  H.  A.  ¥.  Meyer: 

Galatians,  p.  221;  A.  B.  Bruce:  op.  cit.,  pp.  191,  192. 

IT.  ST  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  315. 

3.  J.  A.  Beet:  Romans , p.  235. 


the  full  and.  direct  heir  of  his  adoptive  father  as  if  "by- 
right  of  "birth.1 2 3  He  could  not  "be  disinherited  except  "by  the 
same  legal  process,  "mancipatio" , or  adoption  "by  another 
father.  Natural  sons  "born  later  into  the  same  family  could 

not  take  precedence  over  him,  "but  he  shared  alike  with  them 

• • P 

m the  inheritance. 

The  results  of  Adoption  and  the  privileges  of  sonship 

have  also  "been  variously  defined  "by  the  thinkers.  Schleier- 

macher  conceives  of  Adoption  as  "being  inseparably  "bound  up 

with  forgiveness.  "After  a man  is  forgiven  he  "becomes  a child 

of  God,  and  after  he  is  received  among  Godfs  children  he  ob- 

tains  forgiveness  of  sins."  Liddon  describes  the  effects  of 

Adoption  as  guidance  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  intimacy  with  God  the 

Father  in  prayer,  an  inner  sense  of  sonship  corresponding  to 

the  attestation  of  the  Spirit,  heirship  with  God,  and  co-heirship 

with  Christ.4 5 6 7"  Beckwith  thinks  Adoption  results  mainly  in  a claim 

upon  the  future  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God^1  and  Meyer  in- 

terprets  it  as  heirship  to  the  Messianic  blessings.  Bruce  adds 

7 

to  these  elements  freedom  from  the  Law.  Beyschlag  says  that 
Adoption  brings  only  an  inward  spiritual  sonship  which  is  still 
imperfect  and  which  must  develop  until  Godfs  chosen  ones  are 

1.  J.  R.  Cohu:  St.  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Research, 

pp.  260,  261. 

2.  Hastings T Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  p.  41. 

3.  F.  Schleiermacher : The  Christian  Faith,  p.  499. 

4.  H.  P.  Liddon:  Romans , p.  152. 

5.  Schaff  Herzog:  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

6.  H.  A.  Y/.  Meyer:  Ephesians , p.  40. 

7.  A.  B.  Bruce:  op.  cit.,  pp.  191,  192. 
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"conformed  to  His  glorified  Son,  even  to  His  perfected  glory. 

Meyer  affirms  that  true  believers  "have  already  this  blessing, 

but  only  as  an  inward  relation  and  as  a divine  right , with 

which,  however,  the  objective  and  real  state  does  not  yet 

correspond."  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  complete  real- 

2 

ization.  Adoption  is  only  to  be  received  at  the  Parousia. 

As  can  be  seen,  no  scholar  agrees  with  any  other  upon  this 
subject. 

The  theological  approach  has  attempted  to  solve  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  involved  by  Paul’s  tern  but  in 
reality  it  has  developed  more  problems  than  it  has  settled. 
Therefore,  it  has  not  been  satisfactory  in  bringing  Paul’s 
idea  within  the  reach  of  common  Christian  experience.  (1)  The 
theological  definition  of  Adoption  has  overreached  itself  and 
created  an  involved  doctrine  which  it  has  substituted  for 
the  simple  normal  relation  of  Christians  with  the  Father. 

(2)  In  the  hands  of  the  scholars  the  term  Adoption,  which 
they  have  unsuccessfully  tried  to  interpret  as  a clear-cut, 
decisive  definition,  distinguishable  from  other  terms,  has 
become  vague,  indefinite,  and  hard  to  understand.  (3)  The 
academic  study  has  been  unable  to  determine  the  exact  place 

1.  W.  Beyschlag:  Hew  Testament  Theology , Vol.  II,  p.  203} 

cf.  Rom.  8:29;  II  Cor.  3:l?Ti 

2.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans:  p.  329. 
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which  Adoption  should  occupy  in  the  scheme  of  salvation. 

This  approach  has,  therefore,  created  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  to  whether  they  have  actually  attained  this  state 
in  their  Christian  experience.  They  become  anxiously  concerned 
with  a technical  process  when  all  the  time  they  could  be  and 
should  be  enjoying  the  privilege  of  communion  with  God  which 
is  open  to  every  believer.  (4)  Through  their  speculation  the 
scholars  have  lost  the  strong  anti-legal  basis  upon  which  Paul 
built  his  idea  of  v i © **  u * and  the  word  has  practically 

become  a legal  term.  Moreover,  the  scholars  have  given  a legal 
and  hence  unPauline  aspect  to  the  whole  relation  of  the  believer 
to  God  and  have  created  an  inadequate  conception  of  the 
Christian  privileges  of  sonship  by  attempting  to  put  the  whole 
discussion  upon  a legal  plane. * (5)  Furthermore,  the  use  of 

Vio  by  the  theologians  has  raised  the  suspicion  that 

the  scholars  have  been  so  interested  in  their  own  scheming 
that  they  have  missed  the  original  meaning  which  the 
term  held  for  Paul  and  his  readers.  As  used  by  the  theologians, 
therefore.  Adoption  is  antagonistic  and  inconsistent  with  the 
religious  spirit  which  is  reflected  in  Paul’s  letters. 


1.  See  A.  JB.  Bruce:  op.  cit.,  p.  190 


When  the  term  v u o b-trcr  c < is  studied,  as  an  illus- 


tration instead  of  as  a technical  definition  it  becomes  much 
more  human  and  personal*  As  a preacher  Paul  dwelt  and  moved 
in  the  realm  of  human  experience*  Religion  for  him  was  not 
a science  or  a formal  code  but  a life,  an  attitude.  Hence 
he  preached  it  in  terms  of  personal  attitudes  and  living  which 
his  readers  would  understand*  Paul  himself  had  found  a change 
in  his  personal  life  since  he  had  discovered  the  God  of  Jesus. 
His  whole  attitude  under  the  law  had  been  one  of  despair  and 
fear  because  he  felt  that  no  matter  how  carefully  he  tried  to 
keep  the  Law  he  always  came  short  of  perfect  obedience.  He 
stood  condemned  and  defeated  by  the  Law  before  a God  whom  he 
pictured  as  a stern,  wrathful,  righteous  Judge.  But  on  the 
Damascus  Road  Paul  had  learned  that  Jesus  was  right  about  God* 
The  Apostle’s  later  Christian  experience,  also,  continually 
confirmed  and  enriched  this  conception  which  he  had  received. 

He  came  to  realize  God  as  a Father  who  loved  men  and  who  was 
yearning  to  help  His  children  and  to  hold  communion  with  them. 

He  was  so  eager  to  help  them  that  He  had  taken  the  first  step 
and  sent  His  own  Son  to  save  them  and  teach  them  about  His  love. 
In  his  own  experience  Paul  had  felt  his  attitude  of  fear  and 
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dread,  change  to  one  of  trust  and  love  such  as  a child  would 
have  for  his  own  kind  loving  father.  Somehow,  through  the 
work  of  Jesus  all  the  harriers  had  been  broken  down  between 
him  and  God  end  henceforth  he  could  enjoy  a relationship  like,  that 
between  a father  and  son.  This  new  attitude  he  called 

l / 

vi.oP'tf't'*  . Paul  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  Homan 
process  of  Adoption  by  which  men  were  legally  made  sons  and 
he  seized  upon  the  term  familiar  to  his  readers  in  order  to 
illustrate  that  ,,something,,  which  had  changed  his  attitude 
from  that  of  bondage  and  fear  to  the  spirit  of  acquiescence 
to  the  Father’s  will*  It  was  not  the  technical  process  nor 
the  legal  status  which  he  meant  to  emphasize  but  the  glad  and 
loving  trustfulness  which  every  true  Christian  ought  to  feel 
toward  God* 

This  dissertation  contends,  therefore,  that  the 
scholars  would  approach  more  closely  to  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  Paul  if,  instead  of  treating  Adoption  in  an  academic  way, 
they  would  study  it  as  a simple  illustration.  (1)  When  taken 
as  an  illustration  Adoption  represents  more  an  inner  spirit 
than  an  external  law.  Theologically  Adoption  has  been  regarded 
as  a technical  step  in  the  process  of  salvation  with  a certain 
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definite  significance  and  an  immovable  position,  although 
both  its  exact  significance  and  position  have  been  disputed. 

But  as  an  illustration  the  term  loses  its  rigidity  and 
becomes  more  universally  comprehensible.  (2)  As  an  illustra- 

i / 

tion  the  term  -vu  o becomes  suggestive  and  alluring 

instead  of  hard  and  fixed.  The  old  harsh  distinctions 
upon  which  the  theologians  have  insisted  become  softened 
and  the  idea  of  sonship,  through  its  analogy  to  human  experience 
and  relationships,  makes  an  appeal  to  the  human  heart  which 

the  sterner  theological  conception  has  never  been  able  to 

* / 

make.  (3)  7/hen  viewed  as  an  illustration  vcov-eirt-*  ceases 
to  be  regarded  as  a scientific  process  and  becomes  instead 
a new  way  of  looking  at  the  whole  change  of  attitude  which  is 
involved  in  every  convert’s  new  relation  to  God  in  Christ. 

( 4r ) As  an  illustration  Adoption  is  brought  back  from  the  cold, 
impersonal  realm  of  metaphysical  speculation  to  which  the 
scholars  have  relegated  it  and  is  allowed  to  move  about  more 
freely  upon  the  plane  of  htuoan  experience*  (5)  As  an  illus- 
tration Adoption  changes  the  emphasis  from  the  technical 
process,  which  has  hidden  the  possibilities  of  what  sonship 
to  God  can  really  mean,  and  places  it  upon  the  actual  experience 
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of  communion  and  fellowship  with  God  which  every  Christian 
is  privileged  to  possess  and  enjoy.  (6)  As  an  illustration 
Adoption  loses  its  legal,  calculating  atmosphere  and  assumes 
the  spirit  of  the  most  precious  of  human  relationships— the 
family  life  and  the  home.  The  tendency,  which  the  scienti- 
fic approach  unwittingly  encouraged,  to  greedily  covet  a 
legal  relationship  with  God,  which  was  supposed  to  confer 
definite  inheritances  ceases  to  a large  extent  and  "becomes 
fixed  upon  the  spiritual  experience.  (7)  As  an  illustration 
the  feeling  which  Adoption  gives  of  "being  a one-sided  process 
in  which  God  does  everything  while  the  "believer  merely 
passes  through  an  initial  step  of  acceptance  is  taken  away 
and  room  is  made  for  a continuous,  reciprocal  activity  of 
confidence  and  love  on  the  part  of  the  believer  toward  the 
loving  Father.  He  ceases  to  think  what  he  is  going  to  get 
from  his  status  of  sonship  and  considers  instead  what  he 
can  render  to  God.  (8)  By  considering  Adoption  as  an  illus- 
tration rather  than  as  a technical  definition  the  term  becomes 
much  more  universal.  It  emphasizes  a human  relationship 
which  is  precious  to  men  of  every  age.  It  forms  a bond 
between  the  present  day  and  the  age  of  Paul  and  its  very 
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humanness  and  homeliness  makes  him  and  his  readers  more  real 


to  us.  This  approach,  moreover,  imparts  to  us  a confidence 
that  Paul  was  as  simple  and  direct  in  the  use  of  other  terms 
as  he  was  in  this  and  that  we  can  always  find  his  real  message 
much  more  simple  and  suggestive  than  the  scholars  have  led 
us  to  suppose.  This,  together  with  the  insight  which  a 
recognition  of  Adoption  as  an  illustration  gives  us  into 
Paul’s  conception  of  God  and  the  new  relation  which  every 
believer  has  towards  Him,  leads  us  to  believe  that  Adoption 
can  be  seen  in  its  best  and  fullest  significance  v/hen  it  is 
viewed  as  an  illustration  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 


scientific  definition 
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ADDENDA 


References  in  which  the  term  Adoption  appears  in 
the  xaulines. 


Ye  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father*  Rom*  8:15* 

V/e  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  our 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body.  Rom.  8:23. 

Who  are  Israelites;  whose  is  the  adoption.  Rom.  9:4. 

That  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  Gal.  4:5 

Having  foreordained  us  unto  adoption  as  sons  through 
Jesus  Christ  unto  Himself.  Eph.  1:15. 


1.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  scholars  that  in  this 
passage  Paul  was  using  Adoption  in  a specialized  theocratic 
sense  and  not  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  references. 
Adoption  here  implies  that  relationship  of  Israel  to  God 
described  in  Ex.  4:22,  et  al.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam: 
Romans,  p.  230. 


ATONEMENT  OR  RECONCILIATION. 


Atonement  is  another  of  the  terms  attributed,  to  Paul 
which  has  had.  a long  history  of  theological  controversy*  Atone- 
ment was  an  old  English  word  which  denoted  the  setting  ”at  one" 

or  restoring  to  unity  two  persons  who  had  been  estranged*'*'  The 

2 

word  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  Authorized 

/ 

Version  as  a translation  for  Kai-rot  AX  * y . In  other  passages 

✓ » 
where  k*-ra.A>»  «cy->)  or  the  forms  of  the  verb  k * t*  A A ol  trtr-** 

occur  the  Authorized  Version  translates  with  forms  of  '’reconcile.” 

The  Revised  Version  employs  ’’reconcile”  consistently  in  all  the 

passages.  Scott  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  alteration  of  the 

word  in  this  one  place  should  serve  as  a warning  that  we  must 

not  without  careful  and  cautious  investigation  transfer  what  we 

learn  about  the  rationale  of  Atonement  in  the  Old  Testament  to 

3 

the  explanation  of  Reconciliation  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  a fact,  however,  that  most  theologians  have  adopted 

Atonement  rather  than  Reconciliation  as  the  elect  symbol  of  the 
4 

work  of  Christ.  Hence  Atonement  is  rarely  used  today  in  other 
than  a theological  sense  and  its  meaning  has  become  academically 


1.  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary:  "Atonement”:  p.  97; 

C.  H.  Dodd:  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today,  p.  54. 

£•  Romans  5:11. 

3.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  p.  76. 

4.  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels;  "Atonement,” 

p.  110. 
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stereotyped  by  centuries  of  dogmatic  definition.  Bat  although 
it  has  been  dogmatically  defined  the  scholars  have  not  been 
consistent  in  their  interpretation  of  what  Paul  meant  when  he 
enployed  the  Greek  word.  Some  have  understood  the  Apostle  to 
use  Atonement  and  Reconciliation  to  describe  one  and  the  same 
fact*  They  claim  that  ’’for  Atonement  in  a sense  different  from 
that  of  Reconciliation  we  have  no  significance  whatever.”1 
The  scholars  have  seemed  not  to  remember  that  the  variation  in 
terminology  occurs  not  in  Paul’s  choice  of  words  but  in  the 
translation  and  at  that  only  in  the  English  Version  of  1611. 

Other  scholars  have  employed  Reconciliation  in  a limited  sense 
and  Atonement  more  generally  to  include  Reconciliation  as  well  as 
other  methods  of  the  process  of  salvation.”  In  the  formulated 
dogaa  of  the  Church  the  two  terras  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  synonymous  or  inclusive.  They  referred  to  two  separate 
facts,  the  one  of  which  was  the  means  and  essential  prerequisite 
of  the  other.1  Still  other  interpreters  of  Paul  have  used  the 
one  word  Atonement  at  one  time  to  mean  a particular  act  of 
salvation  and  again  as  if  it  were  practically  synonymous  with 
Salvation  in  general.  For  instance,  Beyschlag  writes  that  the 


1.  E.  C.  Moore:  Christian  Thought  Since  Kant,  p.  109. 
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"conception  of  Atonement  appears  only  once  in  Paul,^  which  is 
a warning  against  making  it  a key  for  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Atonement*"  It  will  he  noticed  that  his  first  use  of  the  word 
refers  to  the  particular  act  of  God  in  sending  His  son  as  a means 
of  propitiation  and  the  second  reaches  out  to  embrace  all  phases 
of  salvation*  In  the  following  discussion  Atonement  will  he 
employed  in  the  inclusive  sense  of  salvation  unless  otherwise 
stated* 

fJ-1he  scholars  have,  moreover,  endeavored  to  determine  the 

"how"  and  "why"  of  salvation,  a thing  which  Paul  did  not  attempt 

to  do*  The  result  has  been  a host  of  theological  speculations 

upon  the  purpose  of  Christ* s death  and  its  significance  for  both 

man  and  God*  The  conception  of  Atonement  from  the  point  of  view 

of  man  as  a ransom  from  sin  will  be  passed  over  at  this  time 

3 

inasmuch  as  it  has  been  discussed  at  length  above*  Anselm  was 
the  first  to  think  out  Atonement  from  the  point  of  view  of  God* 

His  conception  showed  God  as  a Feudal  Lord  to  whom  all  men  owed 
loyalty  and  obedience*  Man’s  disobedience  through  sin  had 
robbed  God  of  His  lawful  right.  Therefore,  God’s  honor,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  of  supreme  importance,  had  been  impugned o 

1*  Horn*  3:25,26* 

2*  W.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology,  v*  2,  p*  149. 

3*  See  Redemption:  pp.  a bore. 


Sinful  man  owed  not  only  restitution  but  also  satisfaction 
for  what  he  had  taken*  God  would,  moreover,  he  unjust  if  He 
did  not  require  it*  Disobedient  man,  however,  could  not  render 
adequate  satisfaction  to  God  because  he  owed  to  God  at  every 
moment  the  utmost  service  he  could  render*1 * 3 4  Man  "could  barely 

2 

meet  running  expenses  to  say  nothing  of  discharging  past  sins*" 
The  situation  was  critical*  Man  ought  to  but  could  not  render 
satisfaction  for  God’s  offended  dignity*  God  alone  could  do  it 
and  therefore  He  became  man  in  Christ,  the  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man*  The  voluntary  death  of  Christ  was  an  act  of 
supererogatory  obedience  and  was  adequate  to  procure  God’s  for- 
giveness  and  restore  unity  between  Him  and  His  creatures.  This 
"commercial"  satisfaction  theory  emphasized  quantity,  payment, 
and  equivalence*  It  was  unethical  and  superficial  because  it  did 
not  make  sin  a moral  issue  nor  demonstrate  any  connection  between 

Christ  and  the  sinner*  Most  modern  scholars  have  rejected  it 

4 

as  intolerable* 

During  the  Reformation  Luther,  and  more  especially 
Calvin,  worked  out  a conception  of  Atonement  called  the  Penal 
Satisfaction  theory*  Feudalism  had  passed  and  public  law  was 

1*  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  2, 

p . 363 • 

2*  G.  B.  Stevens:  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  146. 

3.  G.  P*  Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p*  221* 

4.  G.  B.  Stevens:  ' op.  cit77  p • 241. 


taking  the  place  of  the  private  law  of  Chivalry.  Public  law 
was  the  symbol  of  absolute,  impersonal,  abstract  justice  which 
showed  no  favors.  Under  Calvin  God  became  personalized,  retri- 
butive Justice  and  the  death  of  Christ  an  ethical  necessity  to 
meet  the  penalty  required  by  moral  law,1 2 3  The  Reformers  appear 
to  have  narrowed  down  the  question  regarding  the  saving  benefits 
of  Christ’s  death  by  considering  not  so  much  its  general  necessity 
and  grounds,  as  its  specific  relation  to  forgiveness.  Sin  was 
regarded  as  a violation  of  God’s  law  and  the  necessity  for  the 
vindication  of  His  majesty  and  justice  was  recognized.  It 

became  not  a question  of  satisfaction  or  punishment  but  a 

2 

question  of  satisfaction  by  punishment.  Christ  was  substituted 
for  man,  endured  the  v/rath  of  God  in  man’s  place,  and  by  His 
vicarious  death  set  him  free  from  condemnation.  This  conception 
assumed,  Sheldon  thinks,  a substitution  of  a more  exact  and 
technical  order  than  is  necessarily  elicited  by  a fair  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures.  He  also  declares  that  this  theory  is 
exposed  to  all  the  serious  objections  scriptural  and  rational, 

which  hold  against  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement  and  uncon- 

3 

ditional  election.  Stevens  calls  this  theory  a provincialism 

1.  A.  C.  Knudson:  Lectures  in  Systematic  Theology , 1930,1951 

2.  G.  B.  Stevens:  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

3.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  397. 
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in  Christian  theology  and  relegates  it  to  the  era  of  Protestant 

polemic  and  Scholasticism  when  the  doctrines  of  the  infallible 

Bible,  unconditional  election,  limited  atonement,  and  total 

1 

depravity  were  elaborated*  He  affirms  that  in  but  very  few 
books  on  the  Atonement  which  are  very  recent  has  the  old  Pro- 
testant traditional  theory  been  preserved  without  important  quali- 
fications. He  does  not  know,  either,  of  a single  prominent  living 

theologian  in  Germany  who  has  championed  it  in  any  well-known 
2 

treatise*  He  admits,  however,  that  some  evangelists  still 
keep  the  substitutionary  doctrine  because  it  makes  such  a 
strong  appeal* 

In  the  Governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement  developed 

by  Grotius  public  good  took  the  place  of  abstract  justice*  God 

became  a supreme  Moral  Euler  who  must  maintain  the  dignity  and 

authority  of  His  Government.  Sin  was  regarded  as  a breach  of 

3 

God1 s public  law  and  a rebellion  against  His  government*  It 
should  therefore  be  punished*  God,  however,  as  Euler  could  remit 
the  deserved  puni shment  if  He  willed,  so  long  as  the  end,  which 
was  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  prevention  of  future  trans- 
gressions, was  otherwise  obtained.  It  would  not  be  contrary  to 

1.  G.  B.  Stevens:  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p*  252* 

2*  Ibid.,  p*  187* 

3*  Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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His  character  to  forgive  sins.  God  sent  Christ  to  suffer  on 
the  Cross  in  order  that  His  death  might  show  what  the  penalty 
would  he  if  it  were  inflicted  upon  the  transgressor.  The  death 

of  Christ  was  thus  conceived  as  not  an  actual  punishment  hut 

1 

a symbol  of  God’s  hatred  of  sin.  The  death  of  Christ  honored 

God’s  law  and  at  the  same  time  warned  sinners  from  sin  more 

effectively  than  if  God  had  inflicted  punishment  upon  the  culprits 
2 

themselves.  Brown  states  that  the  weakness  of  this  theory  is 

5 

that  its  categories  were  still  law  instead  of  ethics  or  religion. 

It  made  an  unwarranted  use  of  political  analogies  and  held  too 

statutory  a conception  of  divine  law.  It  gave,  furthermore,  too 

indefinite  and  unclear  an  idea  of  the  relation  of  justice  to  the 

Divine  will  and  nature  and  was  deficient  in  its  considerat ion 

4 

of  the  relation  of  His  Justice  and  Benevolence. 

Since  the  time  of  Grotius  many  conceptions  of  the  Atone- 
ment have  been  set  forth.  Sheldon  believes  that  these  theories 

did  not  contain  new  elements  but  v/ere  all  only  new  combinations 

4 

of  elements  which  were  already  in  existence.  One  of  these  com- 
binations has  been  called  in  scorn  by  the  older  scholars  the 
Moral  Influence  theory  of  Atonement.  Its  founder  was  Peter 

1.  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  341. 

2.  G.  B.  Stevens:  op.  citT7  p.  168. 

3.  W.  A.  Brown:  Christian  Theology  in  Outline , p.  364. 

4.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  353. 
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Abelard,  who  scouted  the  idea  that  God  slew  His  only  Son  to 

make  satisfaction  for  His  own  offended  honor*  Abelard  taught 

that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a manifestation  of  God’s  love  to 

unworthy  man*  The  remembrance  of  Christ’s  cruel  death  was 

calculated  to  kindle  such  gratitude  in  the  minds  of  men  that 

they  would  be  led  back  to  God  through  repentance *^  Aquinas 

combined  both  the  Anselmic  idea  and  the  Ab'elardian  conception 

of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a manifestation  of  God’s  love  into 

his  teaching  concerning  Atonement.  More  modern  supporters  of 

this  view  have  been  Rothe,  Nietzsche,  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl, 

and  Horace  Bushnell*  There  have  been  individual  differences 

in  their  theories  but  in  the  main  these  scholars  have  attempted 

to  construe  the  work  of  Christ  as  an  actual  saving  power  exercised 

upon  human  life,  and  to  interpret  His  death  as  a factor  in  His 

2 

influence  upon  the  moral  life  of  the  world*  This  view  alleges 

3 

that  ”the  Cross  was  in  God’s  heart  from  eternity*”  That  God 

did  not  need  reconciliation  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  He  started 

4 

the  work  by  sending  His  Son  to  die  for  men*  The  death  of  Christ 
was  regarded  by  some  as  the  guaranty  to  God  that  sin  would  be 

1.  G.  P*  Fisher:  op*  cit*,  p*  223. 

2*  G.  B.  Stevens:  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p*  221. 

3*  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  "Christ iarTPoctrine , p.  357* 

4*  Rom.  5:8;  II  Cor*  5:18,19;  Gal*  4:4,5* 
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put  away.  Sabatier  calls  Christ’s  death  the  expiation  of  sins 

because  it  was  the  effective  cause  of  repentance  for  which  re- 

1 

mission  of  sins  was  promised.  The  danger  of  this  theory  seems 
to  be  that  men  may  cease  to  regard  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  men 
and  come  to  regard  Him,  as  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  have  done, 

as  an  example,  a type  of  the  kind  of  service  which  God  requires 

„ 2 
of  every  one. 

These  main  int erpretations  of  Atonement  have  been 

supplemented  and  varied  through  the  centuries  by  many  individual 

conceptions,  which  have  added  nothing  new  but  have  tended  to 

increase  the  confusion  caused  by  the  lack  of  agreement.  The  so- 

called  Racial  theory  has  caught  the  formal  teaching  and  inner 

life  of  all  the  other  theories  and  attempted  to  weave  them  into 

an  interpretation  of  Christ's  death  in  relation  to  its  bearing 

upon  the  race.  This  idea  is  only  a modified  form  of  the  Penal 

3 

theory  and  has  had  little  acceptance.  Shedd  and  Strong  have 

attacked  the  problem  with  mathematical  and  logical  precision 

and  have  attempted  to  show  the  exact  quantity  of  efficacy  which 

4 

the  death  of  Christ  carried  for  mankind.  The  nystical  theory 
has  endeavored  to  develop  the  subjective  aspect  by  showing  how 

1.  G.  B.  Stevens:  op.  cit.,  p.  229 

2.  W.  A.  Brown:  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  364. 

3.  A.  C.  Knudson:  Lectures  in  S.y st ernat ic  Theology,  1930-1931 

4.  G.  B.  Stevens:  op.  cit.,  pp.  176-183. 


the  work  of  Christ  brings  men  into  vital  relation  with  God# 

The  symbolic  conception  postulated  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 

symbol  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  change  whereby  the  sinner 

1 

reunited  himself  with  God*  It  is  evident  that  the  academic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  Atonement  creates  differences  in  the 
interpretations  of  the  tern  instead  of  harmonizing  those  already 
formed  and  uniting  them  into  a consistent  whole* 

One  great  difficulty  with  these  theories  is  that  they  in- 
volve a distressing  lack  of  agreement  in  the  interpretation  of 
Paul’s  conception  of  God*  The  earlier  theories,  especially,  have 
pictured  a majestic  Being  who  was  a Ruler  and  a Judge  and  who 
was  more  concerned  about  keeping  His  honor  unsullied  than  about 
the  saving  of  men*  In  the  older  theological  systems  the  justice 
of  God  was  emphasized  while  His  love  and  mercy  were  considered  as 

secondary.  Shedd,  for  instance,  taught  that  God  must  be  just 

2 

although  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  be  merciful*  Calvin  thought 

3 

of  Him  as  a God  who  could  both  love  and  hate  men  at  the  same  time. 

The  wrath  of  God,  occasionally  mentioned  by  Paul  when  condemning 

sin,^  has  been  made  an  important  theological  element  in  many  systems 

which  have  tried  to  explain  the  divine  plan  for  dealing  with 
5 

sinners.  God  was,  moreover,  frequently  regarded  as  under  no 

1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  vol.  2,  p*358. 

2.  G.  B.  Stevens:  op . ci t *~P • 176. 

3.  Ibid*,  p*  154 

4.  Rom.  1:18;  3:5;  5:9;  Eph.  5:6. 

5*  H.  C.  Sheldon:  Hew  Testament  Theology,  p.  229. 
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obligation  to  be  kind  to  His  creatures.  His  wrath  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men  showed 
itself  in  "punishing"  the  innocent  to  satisfy  His  violated  honor.1 
Moore  says  that  this  fiction  of  an  angry  God  is  the  most  awful 
survival  among  us  of  primitive  paganism.2  Modern  scholarship  has 
attempted  to  get  away  from  this  conception  but  it  is  still  found 
today  among  conservative  preachers  and  thinkers.  The  result  is 
that  the  most  confusing  inconsistencies  have  prevailed  and  the 
ordinaiy  man  is  more  liable  to  fear  God  as  a wrathful  Judge  than 
to  love  Him  as  a kind  Father. 

These  theories  have  betrayed,  furthermore,  lack  of  agree- 
ment regarding  the  necessity  of  reconciliation.  The  traditional 
view  has  held  that  Christ  died  in  order  to  make  God  good  so  that 
He  would  forgive  men.  Liddon,  for  instance,  has  interpreted  Paul 
to  mean  that  the  reconciliation  was  accomplished  not  only  in  the 
hearts  of  men  but  also  in  the  heart  of  God.  Men  were  reconciled 
with  God  in  Christ  in  the  sense  that  God,  seeing  them  in  union 
with  His  beloved  and  perfect  Son,  abandoned  His  just  wrath  which 
their  sins  had  kindled,  and  admitted  them  to  His  favor  and  blessing. 
A few  lines  farther  on  Liddon  admits  that  it  was  the  relation  of 
God  toward  men  and  not  His  character  which  needed  changing.  He 
says  that  although  it  is  true  "that  the  essential  nature  of  God 

1.  W.  P.  BuBose:  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Paul,  p.  60. 

2.  E.  C.  Moore:  Christian  Thought  Since  Kant,  p.  108. 
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is  unchangeable  Love,  yet  the  living  action  of  God’s  love  in  the 

human  world  has  been  hindered  and  impeded  by  sin.  In  reality  God’s 

Love  is  identical  with  His  righteousness.  Although  He  eternally 

and  -unchangeably  loves  the  world.  His  actual  relation  to  it  is 

one  of  opposition.”^  Other  scholars,  like  Sabatier,  believe  that 

God  did  not  need  reconciliation.  How  could  He,  they  argue,  start 

the  work  of  reconciliation  if  He  were  not  already  reconciled  to 
2 

men?  The  reconciliation  and  the  changed  attitude  was  needed  on 

the  part  of  men,  who  could  not  come  into  communion  with  God  until 

their  sins  were  forgiven  and  their  character  and  attitude  changed. 

Still  other  scholars  admit  a technical  reconciliation,  not  in  the 

sense  that  God’s  attitude  is  changed  but  in  the  sense  that  He  no 

2 

longer  imputes  to  men  their  trespasses.  So  long  as  this  problem  is 
treated  technically  it  seems  evident  that  no  agreement  is  possible. 

These  conceptions  of  God  have  been  very  untrue  to  Paul’s 
picture  of  the  Father.  He  drew  the  same  picture  which  Jesus  had 
drawn  of  a loving  Father,  who  was  not  stern  and  exacting  before  He 
could  forgive,  but  who  was  an  infinitely  kind,  tender,  and  compas- 
sionate Father,  who  was  in  Christ  running  to  welcome  and  embrace 
His  prodigal  sons.  God  was  not  waiting  for  men  to  make  full 
reparation  for  their  sins.  He  had  seen  their  helplessness  and 

1.  H.  P.  Liddon:  Romans , p.  101;  cf.  Sanday  and  Headlam: 

Romans,  pp.  129,130. 

2.  G.  B.  Stevens:  op.  cit.,  pp.  223,229;  cf.  D.  M.  Ross: 

The  Spiritual  Genius  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  102,  103. 

3.  A.  E.  Garvie:  Studies  of  Paul  and  His  Gospel,  pp.  10  8,109. 

4.  J.  R.  Cohu:  S.  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Research,  p.197. 
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while  men  were  still  sinful  God  had  made  provisions  for  helping 
1 

them.  God  had  even  been  willing  to  share  the  suffering  which 

2 

the  process  of  salvation  would  cost.  He  had  sent  His  Son  to 
die  upon  the  Cross  that  men  thereby  might  realize  His  own 

g 

character  and  be  reconciled  to  Him.  The  old  theological  inter- 
pretation that  Jesus  died  to  make  God  feel  kindly  toward  men  is 

unjust  to  Paul’s  conception  of  the  Father,  who  was  Himself  sending 

4 

Christ  to  be  a propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men.  There  is  no 

adequate  ground,  either,  for  the  traditional  doctrine  that  God 

had  opened  Himself  to  criticism  and  that  Christ’s  sacrificial 

death  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the  righteousness  of  God 

5 

which  had  been  impugned. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  academic  interpretation  of  Paul’s 
teaching  concerning  Reconciliation  and  Atonement  has  failed  to 
make  the  Apostle’s  message  clear  to  men.  The  academic  method 
may  have  its  place  in  a laboratory  for  a technical  analysis  but 
it  has  not  proved  the  best  way  of  making  them  contribute  to 
Christian  experience  or  to  the  understanding  of  Paul’s  message. 
Christian  experience  does  not  resolve  itself  into  separate 
steps  and  the  ordinary  man  is  unable  to  analyze  his  experience  or 
understand  it  except  as  a complete  whole.  The  academic  treatment 
of  Atonement  has  been  especially  hard  to  handle.  (1)  The  academic 

1.  Romans  5:8. 

2.  J.  R.  Cohu:  op.  cit.,  p.  245. 

3.  II  Cor.  5:18,19. 

4.  Rom.  3:25. 

5.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  pp.  64,65. 


approach  has  blurred  the  outlines  of  both  terms.  Atonement  and 
Reconciliation,  so  that  they  do  not  give  a clear  and  intelligible 
conception  of  the  facts  they  are  intended  to  express.  Neither 
does  it  make  clear  the  distinction  between  them*  (2)  The  lack 
of  consistency  in  the  use  of  Reconciliation  and  Atonement  has  led 
to  uncertainty  as  to  the  original  connotation  which  the  term 

f'nj  had  as  Paul  employed  it  in  his  preaching.  (3)  The 
innumerable  variations  in  the  theological  conceptions  of  Atone- 
ment which  have  been  formulated  create  the  suspicion  that  the 
scholars  have  forgotten  the  Apostle  and  his  message  in  their  keen 
interest  in  their  own  speculations*  (4)  Elements  of  absolute 
justice  and  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  have  been  woven  into  the 
theological  systems  have  destroyed  Paul*s  portrayal  of  God  as  a 
Father  and  have  caused  the  substitution  of  a very  unpauline  con- 
ception. This  has  led  many  people  to  conclude  that  Paul  offered 
a very  different  teaching  about  God  from  that  which  Jesus  had 
taught.  (5)  Speculation  concerning  the  Atonement  has  led  into 
intricate  and  involved  discussions  of  limited  Atonement,  original 
sin,  and  unconditional  election  which  have  centered  the  thoughts 
of  men  upon  the  process  rather  than  the  fact  of  Atonement.  (6)  More 
over,  speculation  upon  Atonement  has  involved  the  scholars  through 
the  centuries  in  heated  discussions  concerning  the  Person  of 

Christ— His  Divinity,  Pre-existence,  Virgin  Birth,  and  His  "Kenosis" 
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until  the  living  Presence  which  Paul  offered  to  all  men  who 
would  accept  Him  "by  faith  has  become  almost  a myth  to  many  and 
the  place  of  Christ,  the  Friend  and  Helper,  is  in  danger  of 
being  usurped  by  a coldly  theological  Being  who  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  men. 

If,  however,  ko*AXA*y’>)  is  studied  as  an  illustration 

the  theological  chains  are  loosed  and  we  at  once  experience  a 

feeling  of  greater  freedom.  kaT*  AX  a y*y)  was  originally  a term 

which  belonged  to  the  business  of  money  changing#  It  meant 

literally  "exchange"  and  was  applied  to  the  act  of  giving  an 

1 

equivalent  money  value  in  the  exchange  of  coins#  During  the 

first  century  the  term  was  in  common  use  in  connection  with  the 

2 

act  of  restoring  lost  friendships.  It  denoted  "that  which  was 
paid  in  exchange  in  the  settlement  of  a disagreement  or  difference 

2 

between  two  parties#"  Two  men  or  even  two  countries  who  had 

become  enemies  or  "strangers"  might  become  "reconciled"  or 

restored  to  "oneness"  by  the  payment  of  a kor*  or 

"balance#"  This  was  a stipulated  sum  to  be  given  by  the 

offender  to  the  injured  party  in  compensation  for  the  wrong 

2 

which  had  been  done  to  him#  This  act  of  restitution  resulted 
in  a changed  relationship  between  the  two  parties  and  hence 

1.  Thayer* 8 Greek  Lexicon# 

2#  J#  A#  Beet:  Colossians,  p#  156 
3.  W.  G#  T#  ShedTi  Romans , p#  119# 
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came  to  be  employed  to  signify  the  restoration 

to  unity  as  well  as  to  the  means  ty  which  it  was  accomplished#1 

The  Old  Testament  idea  of  regaining  the  favor  of  God,  lost 

through  the  disobedience  and  sin  of  men,  by  an  atoning  sacrifice 

was  not  clearly  included  in  the  term  k*.T«».XX<*^Y)  but  has 

been  gradually  added  since  the  time  of  the  Apostle  through  an 

evaluation  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  people  of  Paul’s  day 

were  familiar  with  K<*TfltAV*.Y,>7  in  the  sense  of  restoring  to 

friendship  those  who  had  somehow  become  enemies#  They  had 

many  of  them,  no  doubt,  experienced  the  unhappiness  which 

resulted  from  such  a condition#  They  were  also  familiar  with 

the  accompanying  transaction— tribute  or  money  payment— which 

restored  harmony  and  renewed  friendship  between  the  offended 

parties#  Paul  was  quick  to  see  in  the  changed  relation  between 

the  believer  and  God  an  analogy  to  the  familiar  custom  of 

bringing  about  a reconciliation  between  estranged  friends# 

He,  therefore,  used  y v>  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 

through  faith  in  Christ  the  believer  was  brought  out  of  a 

position  in  which  he  reckoned  God  as  an  enemy  into  one  in  which 

2 

he  looked  upon  Him  as  a friend.  The  people  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean World,  harrassed  by  superstitious  fears,  longed  to  feel 

1#  J#  Orr:  The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia, 

p#  2536. 

2#  J#  A#  Beet:  Colossians,  p#  53# 
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that  the  universe  was  friendly  toward  them*  How  eagerly  they 
would  grasp  Paul's  message  which  offered  them  through  faith 
in  Christ  the  assurance  that  God  was  friendly  and  not  hostile 
toward  menl  They  would  not  stop  to  question  how  or  why  this 
was  true*  They  would  simply  reach  out  to  grasp  the  welcome 
fact  • 

As  an  illustration,  then.  Atonement  illuminates  Paul's 
message  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  conceived  that 
in  some  way  the  death  of  Christ  had  accomplished  the  removal 
of  the  harrier  which  sin  had  raised  between  man  and  God*  He 
did  not  think  out  how  this  had  been  accomplished;  he  merely 
taught  the  fact*  Since  the  moment  on  the  Damascus  Road  Paul 
load  had  a new  conception  of  God*  He  no  longer  felt  afraid 
of  Him  nor  was  he  apprehensive  and  despairing  because  he  had 
come  short  of  the  absolute  perfection  which  he  had  felt  that 
God,  the  righteous  Judge,  demanded  in  His  inexorable  Law* 

The  Apostle  knew  now  that  Jesus  was  right  about  God*  He  was 
a Father  who  was  yearning  to  have  His  children  love  Him* 

Paul  saw  in  the  Cross,  which  had  hitherto  been  a stumbling 
block  to  him,  the  supreme  manifestation  of  God's  love*  As 
a Father  God  was  willing  to  pay  even  so  great  a price  to  bring 
men  back  to  Him*  Paul  realized  that  he  and  God  were  no  longer 
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enemies,  The  death  of  Christ  had  somehow  brought  about  a 
feeling  of  friendship  in  place  of  the  feeling  of  fear  and 
dread  which  he  had  known  before*  The  realization  of  the 
new  relation  was  similar  to  the  feeling  which  the  restoration 
of  unity  brought  to  men  who  had  been  estranged.  This  was  the 
fact  which  Paul  was  preaching  to  the  men  of  his  age*  How 
Atonement  was  accomplished  Paul  did  not  question,  or  if  he 
did  he  did  not  proclaim  it* 

This  dissertation,  therefore,  contends  that  the 
academic  method  of  approach  to  Paul’s  term  -Koo**  Ak*  r O is 
not  the  best  method  of  attaining  the  truth  of  Paul’s  teaching* 
(1)  When  we  treat  Atonement  or  Reconciliation  as  an  illustra- 
tion we  discover  in  the  words  a meaning  such  as  would  appeal 
to  the  unlettered  people  of  the  first  century*  We  begin  to 
approach  the  idea  in  the  light  of  Paul’s  own  day  and  we  remember 
that  the  Apostle  was  speaking  mainly  to  men  and  women  with 
unschooled,  uncultured,  and  in  many  cases  even  ignorant  minds* 
Life  pressed  very  closely  upon  them  and  their  physical  needs 
occupied  a large  part  of  their  attention.  They  were  very 
conscious  that  they  were  living  in  an  unfriendly  universe* 

They  believed  in  demons,  farms,  and  nature  deities  who  filled 

1 

the  fields  and  woods  with  nameless  terror*  They  thought 
that  ghosts  from  the  infernal  region  were  constantly  breaking 

1*  T*  R.  Glover:  The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Early 

Roman  Empire,  p*  18* 
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through  to  the  upper  world  to  walk  once  more  upon  the  earth 

and  to  bring  unhappiness  and  evil  to  men*^  Paralyzing  fears 

opened  the  way  to  magic,  demonology,  astrology,  theosophy, 

2 

and  physi co-psychical  experiments*  Can  we  conceive  that  the 
Apostle  was  presenting  philosophical  speculation  to  minds 
like  these?  How  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  for  them  to 
formulate  dogmas  and  doctrines  or  even  dimly  to  comprehend 
the  problems  involved  in  Atonement  and  Reconciliation  as 
dogmatic  terms*  Yet  Paul*s  remarkable  success  in  winning  con- 
verts indicates  that  his  words  were  intelligible  to  his 
readers,  as  he  most  certainly  intended  them  to  be*  We  must, 
therefore , look  for  a simpler  interpretation,  which  could  be 
grasped  by  these  humble-minded  people  if  we  would  find  the 
real  meaning  of  Paul*s  term  ^s*cTotX>  * if  "V)  • (2)  This 

knowledge  of  Paul  and  his  age  not  only  brings  us  to  a closer 
understanding  of  the  Apostle  himself  but  also  helps  us  to 
obtain  a clearer  conception  of  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term  and  removes  the  uncertainty  which  the  technical  interpre- 
tation has  created* 

(3)  Moreover,  when  we  treat  Reconciliation  and  Atonement 
as  theological  terms  we  find  that  we  must  determine  their 

1*  S*  J*  Case:  Experience  with  the  Supernatural  in  Early 

Christian  Times,  p*  "SSI 

2.  S.  Angus:  The  Itystery-Religions  and  Christianity,  p*  6* 


boundaries  and  decide  concerning  the  exact  connotation  whicy 
they  must  convey#  Some  interpreters,  as  we  have  seen,  employ 
them  almost  interchangeably  for  the  whole  process  of  salvation 
while  other  scholars  insist  that  they  should  connote  two 
separate  stages  in  the  process  itself#  These  scholars  seem 
either  to  have  forgotten  or  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
both  Keconciliat ion  and  Atonement  have  come  to  us  through 
different  channels  of  translation  and  that  as  Paul  used  it 
there  was  but  one  root  form  and  one  idea#  As  an  illustration, 
however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  attempting  to  make  any 
distinctions  between  the  two  words#  They  are  seen  to  be 
flowing  and  changing,  varying  according  to  the  experience  of 
the  individual,  and  they  are  easily  recognized  as  two  names 
for  one  and  the  same  experience#  (4)  When  we  accept  these 
terms  as  illustrations  we  are  spared  the  necessity  of  working 
out  a long  series  of  theological  theories  of  Atonement  which 
have  proved  impossible  to  harmonize  and  confusing  and  difficult 
to  comprehend#  The  illustration  can  be  recognized  as  emphasizing 
only  the  fact  of  reconciliation.  It  does  not  call  for 
speculation  concerning  its  necessity#  (5)  A study  of  this 
term  as  an  illustration  does  not  require  us  to  round  out  every 
detail  involved  in  it#  The  technical  discussion  has  plunged 
the  theologians  into  a discussion  of  sin  and  its  relation  to  man. 
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It  has  called  forth  the  problem  of  original  sin  and  total 
depravity*  It  has  required  an  answer  to  the  questions  of 
limited  atonement  and  of  unconditional  election*  But  the 
illustration  can,  and  in  this  case  does,  lend  significance 
to  just  one  idea— the  fact  of  reconciliation  or  atonement* 

All  the  richness,  beauty,  and  suggestiveness  of  the  figure 
is  centered  here  and  for  this  reason  it  has  held  a strong 
appeal  for  men* 

(6)  Furthermore,  when  treated  as  an  illustration 
Atonement  or  Reconciliation  does  not  lead  us,  as  the  academic 
approach  has  inevitably  led  the  scholars  who  have  sought  this 
method  of  interpretation  for  the  terms  of  Paul,  into  a discus- 
sion of  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  work  of  Christ*  The 
believer  is  not  first  of  all  involved  in  a speculation  of 
the  person  and  theological  significance  of  Christ  before  he 
can  experience  Christ  in  his  Christian  life*  (7)  When  this 
term  is  studied  as  an  illustration  the  scholars  are  not 
inevitably  plunged  into  a hopeless  theological  speculation 
concerning  the  character  of  God*  The  early  theories  of 
Atonement  were  based  upon  an  unlovely  and  unPauline  conception 
of  God  as  a wrathful  Being,  who  had  to  be  coaxed  or  bought 
before  He  would  be  kind  to  men*  The  theologians  were  also 
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involved  in  many  futile  arguments  concerning  the  need  for 
reconciliation  on  the  part  of  God  and  the  possibility  of  His 
becoming  reconciled  and  of  changing  His  attitude  toward  men. 

The  old  theological  method  of  interpretation  also  unwittingly 
fell  into  the  error  of  making  Jesus  superior  to  God  when 
it  interpreted  His  work  in  the  sense  of  persuading  God  to  be 
gracious.  As  an  illustration,  however,  the  question  of  the 
unlovely  character  of  God  is  not  brought  to  the  front.  Indeed, 
in  the  picture  God  is  represented  as  the  One  who  made  the 
reconciliation  possible,  who  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself*  Inasnuch,  then,  as  a study  of  He conciliation 
and  Atonement  as  an  illustration  gives  to  us  a clear,  simple, 
corap rehens ible  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
revelation  to  men  that  God  was  friendly  toward  them,  this 
dissertation  contends  that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation which  has  yet  been  found.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  this  method 
of  approach  reveals  a conception  of  God  as  a kind  loving  Father, 
who  is  yearning  for  the  love  and  fellowship  of  His  children, 
and  who  is  eager  to  help  them  ta  return  to  friendly  relations 
with  Him,  this  dissertation  further  contends  that  this  is  the 
interpretation  which  comes  closest  to  Paul’s  meaning  which  he 
intended  kf*r  * A A °<  r to  convey. 
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ADDENDA 


References  in  which  the  terms  Reconcile  and 
Atonement  appear  in  the  Paulines; 


For  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
shall  we  be  saved  by  His  life;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  also 
rejoice  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
we  have  now  received  the  reconciliation.^- 

(but  should  she  depart,  let  her  remain  unmarried, 
or  else  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.)1 2  I Cor*  7 ill. 

But  all  things  are  of  God,  who  reconciled  us  unto 
Himself  through  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their 
trespasses,  and  having  committed  unto  us  the  word  of 
reconciliation*  We  are  ambassadors  therefore  on  behalf  of 
Christ,  as  though  God  were  entreating  by  us;  we  beseech  you 
on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God*  II  Cor*  5:18-20 

And  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself, 
having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross *••» .yet  now 
hath  He  reconciled  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death, 
to  present  you  holy  and  without  blemish  and  unreprovable 
before  Him*  Col*  1:20,22. 

And  might  reconcile  them  both  in  one  body  unto  God 
through  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby*  Eph*  2:16 


1.  The  King  James  Version  of  1611  reads  "atonement" 
instead  of  Reconciliation." 

2.  This  passage  is  not  used  by  Paul  with  the  religious 
significance  which  is  found  in  the  other  passages. 
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PROPITIATION. 


Closely  associated  with,  the  idea  of  Atonement  is  the 
difficult  term  t ** ar~r>^c* v or  Propitiation.  Denney  thinks 

t / 

that  is  the  key  word  in  Paul’s  Gospel  and  believes 

that  once  its  meaning  is  determined  the  message  of  the  Apostle 
will  be  unlocked.1 2 3 4  The  scholars,  however,  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  a scientific  way 
because  there  is  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  content,  form, 
and  usage  of  Propitiation.  Godet  tells  us  that  tAarr 
belongs  to  that  group  of  Greek  adjectives  whose  ending  signifies 
"what  serves  to,..'’  t A oro-  k <ror&«  t which  was  used  as  a translation 

for  the  Hebrew  "Kipper",  meant  to  "cover",  either  in  the  sense  of 

o 

pardon  or  expiation.  The  shed  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victim 

"covered"  the  sin  from  the  judge  so  that  he  could  no  longer  see 

it  and  he  could  therefore  grant  pardon  and  act  as  though  the  sin 
3 £ z 

did  not  exist.  In  Classical  Greek  was  commonly 

found  but  was  regularly  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the 
deity  or  person  propitiated.  The  verb  was  rarely  used  in  the 
Septuagint  with  this  connotation  because  the  idea  of  propitiating 
God  was  not  so  direct  as  in  pagan  writers.1  The  aim  of  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  was  generally  to  appease  an  angry  deity 

1 . J . Denney : The  Chri stian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliati on , p . 152 . 

2.  F.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  254. 

3.  J.  Hastings:  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  p.  441. 

4.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  p.  69. 
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and  to  win  his  forgiveness  or  his  favor.  There  was  no  idea  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  appeasing  or  inducing  God,  regarded  as  angry 
with  a personal  resentment  against  the  individual,  to  change  His 
disposition  toward  the  offender.  It  has  been  difficult,  therefore, 
for  the  scholars  to  take  over  this  Classical  sense  of  the  verb 
into  the  New  Testament  and  to  make  it  fit  the  Pauline  teaching 
about  God  and  Chri st . 

It  has  been  impossible,  also,  for  the  interpreters  of  Paul 
to  agree  as  to  the  correct  form  of  ">\/»uoy.  So  far  as 

form  is  concerned  the  word  might  be  either  a neuter  substantive 
in  the  nominative  or  accusative  case  or  an  adjective  employed  in 
the  neuter  nominative  or  accusative  singular  or  in  the  masculine 
accusative  singular.  The  context  shows  that  the  case  must  be 
accusative  after  but  there  ore  still  left  three 

possibilities  for  its  use.  Hach  possibility  has  been  adopted 

i f 

and  supported  by  different  scholars.  The  word  i.A«rT^loier' 
is  found  only  twice  in  the  whole  New  Testament.1  This  is  not 
frequent  enough  to  make  certain  what  its  customary  usage  was  in 
the  time  of  Paul. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  and  most  largely  supported 
interpretation  of  iAArr^iorhas  been  to  accept  Paul’s  tern  as 
a neuter  substantive  in  the  sense  in  which  the  same  word  was 


1.  Rom.  3:25;  Heb.  9:5. 
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employed  in  Hebrews  and  in  the  Septuagint.  Lid  don  finds  that 

« t 

in  the  Septuagint  lAiAo’ir^JoYwas  the  name  applied  to  the  ledge 

of  the  altar  for  burnt  offerings.  It  was  also  used  as  the  name 

for  the  Kapporeth,  the  golden  lid  or  canopy  suspended  above  the 

ark  of  the  covenant.1 2 3 4 5  Above  the  lid  were  two  cherubim  with 

extended  wings  and  over  all  rested  the  Shekinah,  the  luminous 

cloud  or  visible  glory  from  which  as  from  a throne  radiated  the 

2 

Presence  of  Jehovah.  Both  the  ledge  of  the  altar  and  the  lid 

of  the  ark  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  animal 

hy  the  High  Priest  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement.  7/hen  the 

blood  was  on  the  Kapporeth  it  was  believed  to  have  propitiatory 

value  and  the  lid  of  the  ark  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  mercy- 

seat,  the  place  where  God  forgave  the  sins  of  the  people.1 

Beginning  with  Origen  this  interpretation  has  had  a long  line  of 

supporters.  A few  of  the  best  known  are  Augustine,  Erasmus, 

Luther,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Ritschl,  Cremer,  Olshausen,  Philippi, 

3 4 

Tholuck,  Delitzsch,  and  Westcott  and  Hort.  These  scholars 
would  interpret  the  blood  stained  mercy-seat , which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  vehicle  of  Divine  grace,  as  typical  in  Paul* 3 mind 

5 

of  Christ,  who  brought  Atonement  to  men.  Plumer  points  out 

^ f 

that  the  advantage  of  this  view  is  that  it  accepts 

1.  H.  P.  Liddon:  Romans,  p.  75. 

2.  W.  S.  Plumer:  Romans , p.  133. 

3.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Theology  of  Paul,  p.  235;  F.  Godet : 

Romans,  p.  254;  H.  A.  ff.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  135;  7/.  G.  T.  Shedd: 
Romans , p.  86. 

4.  7/estcott  and  Hort:  Greek  Testament,  Vocabulary. 

5.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  135. 
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in  its  common  signification  in  Hebrews  and  in  the  Septuagint . 

The  comprehensive  use  of  the  term,  moreover,  gives  a good  sense — 
that  as  the  Israelites  obtained  pardon  and  acceptance  as  public 
worshippers  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  upon  the  mercy-seat,  so 
eternal  life  is  dispensed  by  Christ.-1-  Plumer  argues  that  the 
Jewish  Church  "lived  under  a dispensation  wherein  almost  all 
things  were  purged  with  blood,  altar,  mercy-seat,  tabernacle,  and 
worshippers.  Hence  the  significance  of  blood  as  a sacrifice 
expiating  guilt  would  be  well  understood  by  all  Israel."2 3 

tony  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  interpretation, 
(l)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  strict  equivalent  for  Kapporeth 

L f 7 f f\_  S 

is  iov  fetrc  V'e/iot  , and  that  in  any  case  where  the 

neuter  adjective  was  used  alone  as  a substantive  the  definite 
article  To  was  necessary.4  Moreover , t 4.  would  be 

inappropriate  because  the  ark  was  removed  from  the  view  of  the 
people  of  Israel  while  Paul  said  here  that  God  "set  forth" 

Christ  as  a Propitiation.5 6  (2)  The  claim  has  been  made  that 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  Hebrews  because  its  author  was 
evidently  strongly  influenced  by  the  Septuagint  while  Paul  was 
not.S  (3)  Godet  alleges  that  the  book  of  Romans  does  not  move 
in  lines  of  Levitical  symbolism.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an 

1.  W.  S.  Plumer:  Romans,  p.  133. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

3.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  61. 

4.  F.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  255. 

5.  H.  A.  T»7.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  136. 

6.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Pauline  Theology,  p.  235. 
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unfair  inference  to  take  this  one  instance  as  symbolic. 

(4)  Godet  also  declares  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to  employ 

Christ  here  as  typical  of  the  mercy-seat  the  type  would  appear 

in  other  Paulines  or  else  be  unintelligible  to  the  Apostle’s 

readers  without  further  explanation.1 2 3  There  is  nothing  in  the 

2 

context  leading  up  to  it  nor  is  there  any  surrounding  phraseology 

to  assist  in  making  clear  the  image  . The  very  fact  that  Christ 

as  antitype  of  the  ark  appears  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 

except  Hebrews  suggests  that  the  idea  did  not  belong  to  Apostolic 

modes  of  viewing  and  describing  the  work  of  Christ.4 5 6  (5)  This 

interpretation  of  Propitiation,  which  involves  an  identification 

of  Christ  with  the  lid  of  the  ark  on  which  His  own  blood  as 

sacrificial  victim  was  sprinkled,  is  awkward  and  unmanageable 

5 

and  not  in  keeping  with  Paul’s  thinking. 

Some  scholars  like  Meyer,  Lipsius,  Godet,  Sanday, 

5 *-  ' 

Denney,  Stevens,  Garvie,  and  Cone  have  also  taken  c •>» 

as  a neuter  adjective  used  substantively  but  in  a more  general 

sense.  Meyer  regards  it  in  this  way  and  attributes  to  it  the 

simple  meaning  of  expiation  or  propitiation  in  general  without 

£ 

conveying  a more  concrete  definition  of  its  sense.  Godet 
and  Jowett  also  think  that  the  word  serves  best  as  a neuter  . 

1.  F.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  255. 

2.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  136. 

3.  B.  Jowett:  Romans,  p.  133. 

4.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  136. 

5.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  New  Testament  Theology,  p.  131,  note. 

6.  H.  A.  17.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  134. 
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substantive.1 2 3  Stevens  affirms  that  Propitiation  comes  nearest  . 
to  the  Pauline  meaning  in  its  etymological  sense  of  "a  means  of 
rendering  propitious  or  favorable."^  He  believes  it  might  thus 
either  denote  a sacrifice  of  expiation  or  remain  quite  general 
in  significance  but  he  declares  that  the  balance  of  probability 
is  in  favor  of  the  latter  interpretation.  Denney  thinks  that 
an  interpretation  of  Propitiation  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 

t > 

use  of  in  the  Greek  world  would  be  most  applicable 

here.4  Deissmann  has  found  evidence  in  inscriptions  and  in 

contemporary  writers  which  shows  that  it  was  a familiar  custom 

* /■ 

for  men  to  present  votive  offerings  called  t A arr^i*  to  the 

pagan  deities.5 6  Paul  may,  therefore,  have  had  in  mind  the 

idea  of  the  crucified  Christ  as  a votive  gift  of  divine  love 

for  the  salvation  of  men.4  Garvie  urges  this  point  of  view  and 

comments  that  Paul  might  easily  have  obtained  his  idea  from  the 

Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  Apostle  mingled  enougi  with  them  to 

know  that  they  offered  even  human  sacrifices  to  turn  away  the 

0 

anger  of  their  gods  or  to  secure  blessings  from  them. 

This  interpretation  blends  very  easily  with  the  argument 

t > 

that  lA«  was  employed  by  Paul  as  a neuter  adjective 

1.  F.  Godet : Romans,  p.  255;  B.  Jowett:  Romans , p.  134. 

2.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  235. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  237. 

4.  J.  Denney:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  p.  154. 

5.  A.  Deissmann:  Bible  Studies,  pp.  130,131;  cf.  Dio  Chrys. 

Orat . , XL:  1 , p . 355 . 

6.  A.  E.  Garvie:  Studies  of  Paul  and  His  Gospel,  p.  163. 
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with  or  a similar  noun  understood, bearing  the  meaning 

of  propitiatory  sacrifice,  offering,  victim,  or  the  like.1  Plumer 
quotes  Calvin,  Tholuck,  Chalmers,  Coneybeare  and  Howson,  and 
Hodge  as  advocates  of  this  point  of  view.2  This  would  make 
Christ  the  antitype  of  the  animal  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
as  expiation  for  sins  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.3 4 5 6 7  Sanday1  agrees 
that  there  is  an  interesting  figure  in  this  word  but  says  that 
it  should  probably  be  taken  merely  as  a propitiatory  (sacrifice). 
We  see  that  the  scholars  do  not  even  agree  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  their  colleagues  place  upon  the  use  of  the  term. 

» / 

Still  another  way  in  which  w A<*ir'T>7(©ioT'may  be  handled 
is  to  treat  it  as  an  adjective  in  the  masculine  accusative 

Lf  R 

singular  agreeing  with  or  in  apposition  with  o-r  , and  meaning 
’’one  who  exercises  propitiatory  power".  The  Peschito,  Aquinas, 

a 

Erasmus,  and  Melancthon  accepted  this  construction.  Meyer 
objects  to  it,  however,  because  he  declares  that  there  was  no 

«.  / n 

example  of  the  use  of  v in  reference  to  a person. 

Scott  says  that  Propitiation  describes  "a  thing  to  v/hich  or  a 
person  to  whom  power  is  assigned  to  establish  or  reestablish 
fellowship,  and  that  particularly  by  removing  or  neutralizing 

1.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd:  Romans,  p.  80. 

2.  W.  S.  Plumer:  Romans , p.  133. 

3.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  135. 

4.  W.  Sanday:  Romans , p.  52. 

5.  B.  Jowett:  Romans,  p.  134. 

6.  E.  Godet:  Romans , p.  255;  H.  A.  W.  Meyers:  Romans,  p.  135, 

note . 

7.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Remans , p.  135,  note. 
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the  barrier  or  obstacle.  It  might  predicate  of  Christ  crucified 
the  power  to  remove  that  in  man  or  that  between  God  and  man  which 
hindered  the  coming  of  Divine  righteousness  and  so  the  power  to 
reconcile  man  to  God."-*-  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  academic 
approach  has  to  face  here  a problem  of  form  which,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  weigh  the  merits  of  each  side,  cannot  be  decided 
accurately  nor  with  any  unanimity  of  opinion. 

The  scholars  have  found  difficulty,  also,  in  determining 

1 / 

the  content  of  the  term  Propitiation.  originally 

carried  in  itself  the  idea  of  a sacrifice  to  an  angry  deity  or 
person  who  must  be  appeased.  This  connotation  involves  the  prob- 
lem of  the  character  of  God  and  the  necessity  and  nature  of 
Propitiation.  Plumer  contends  that  if  the  Scriptures  teach 
anything  clearly  and  by  a great  variety  of  terms  and  phrases,  they 
teach  that  Jesus  Christ  shed  His  blood  not  for  His  own  sins,  for 

p 

He  had  none,  but  for  the  sins  of  His  people.  Sanday  and  Headlam 

also  see  in  this  term  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  find  it  hard  to 
3 

rid  the  passage  of  the  idea  of  a sacrifice  which  was  propitiatory. 
The  reference  to  blood  recalls  to  them  the  shedding  of  Christ’s 
blood  upon  the  Cross.  They  claim  that  "whatever  sense  we  assign 
to  ** ^rr-ojioioy  — whether  we  directly  supply  eru , or  whether 
we  supply  «•&•&>«) i and  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  the  mercy-seat, 

1.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  p.  69. 

2.  W.  S.  Plumer:  Romans , p.  135. 

3.  Romans  3:24-26. 
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or  whether  we  take  it  as  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  o*’ — the 
fundamental  idea  which  underlies  the  word  must  be  that  of  propitia- 
tion. And,  further,  when  we  ask,  iVho  is  propitiated?  the  answer 
can  only  be  ’God' . Nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  this  propitia- 
tion from  the  death  of  the  Son.n'L 

The  interpreters  of  Paul  must  either  admit,  then,  that  Paul 
regarded  God  as  a wrathful  Being  who  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
atonement  had  been  made,  or  else  they  must  exonerate  Paul  by 
defending  the  character  of  God  and  by  explaining  away  the  element 
of  wrath  or  anger.  Both  of  these  steps  have  been  taken  but  the 
supporters  of  each  side  have  failed  to  come  to  any  agreement. 

Sheldon  states  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  actually  a tribute  to 
the  wrath  and  righteousness  side  of  the  Divine  nature.  He  thinks 
that  the  motive  for  Propitiation  was  the  practical  necessity  of  show- 
ing forth  God’s  righteousness  as  against  an  appearance  of  laxity 
or  indulgence  against  sin.1 2 3 4  Bruce,  also,  believes  that  God’s 
wrath  against  sin  was  such  that  He  was  willing  to  inflict  that 
bloody  cruel  death  upon  His  own  Son.  Stevens  says  that  the  death 
of  Christ  expressed  the  "verdict  of  Divine  holiness  upon  sin.  It 
illustrated  God’s  goodness  and  severity;  it  revealed,  vindicated, 
and  satisfied  His  whole  moral  nature.^  If  the  wrath  of  God  alone 
had  determined  His  course  of  action  it  must  lead  to  punishment  of 

1.  W.  Sanday,  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans,  p.  91. 

2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  New  Testament  Theology,  p.  230. 

3.  A.  B.  Bruce:  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  170. 

4.  G.  B.  Stevens:  New  Testament  Theoiogy,  p.  414. 
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sin  but  God  saves  men  in  accordance  with  His  whole  nature. 

Hence  He  set  aside  His  penchant  for  punishing  and  chose  a 
course  which  more  adequately  expressed  the  ill  desert  of  sin,1 2 3 
even  though  it  meant  the  death  of  His  only  begotten  Son.  Shedd 
tries  to  reconcile  both  sides  by  saying  that  in  the  work  of  Atone- 
ment God  was  ’’both  subject  and  object;  He  was  both  active  and 
passive.  God  held  claims  and  satisfied  them;  He  was  displeased 

and  propitiated  His  own  displeasure;  He  demanded  and  provided 
2 

atonement . ” 

On  the  other  hand  Dodd  is  quite  certain  that  Propitiation 

in  Paul  did  not  have  the  regular  connotation.  The  word  denoted 

merely  the  means  or  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 

action  of  the  verb.  It  is  true  that  the  verb  originally  meant 

to  soothe  an  angry  person  as  is  shown  in  connection  with  the 

3 

reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  It  is  even  observed  that  the 
pagan  sense  of  expiation  came  into  regular*  use  in  the  Old  Testament . 
But  here  in  Romans  God  set  forth  the  means  of  propitiation.  ”3o 
far,  therefore,  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  being  thought  of  as 
soothing  an  angry  Deity,  it  is  represented  as  an  act  of  God 
Himself  to  cope  with  the  sin  which  was  devastating  human  life."4 
Westcott,  too,  is  sure  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  was 
never  meant  to  express  such  ideas  as  "propitiating  God"  or 

1.  G.  B.  Stevens:  New  Testament  Theology,  pp.  415,416. 

2.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd:  Romans , p.  79. 

3.  Gen.  32:20. 

4.  C.  H.  Dodd:  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today,  pp.  99,100. 
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’’reconciling  God”.  Propitiation  belongs  to  sin  and  the  sinner 
whom  God  cannot  countenance  until  he  repents  and  puts  away  his 
iniquity.  The  Propitiation  in  that  case  is  applied  to  the 
sinner  and  neutralizes  the  sin.1 2 3  Finally,  Gore  asserts  that 
Paul  was  attempting  to  express  by  Propitiation  what  it  cost  God 

P 

to  forgive  men,  and  in  itself  showed  the  measure  of  antipathy" 
between  God  and  sin.  "/ho  shall  decide  which  of  the  interpreters 
is  nearest  the  idea  which  was  in  Paul’ s mind  when  he  employed  the 

i / 

term  G^rT^^mv'as  a vehicle  for  his  thou^it? 

When  one  attempts  to  determine  Paul’ s meaning  of  this 
term  by  the  scientific  method  he  is  led  also  into  an  investigation 
of  other  problems  which  are  involved.  If  lUrr^ier-  is  to 
be  taken  as  Propitiation  the  questions  of  who  was  propitiated,  the 
necessity  and  nature  of  propitiation,  the  motives  which  called  it 
forth,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  was  accomplished  all  find  their 
logical  place  In  the  system  and  must  all  be  rounded  out  to  comple- 
tion. The  scientific  approach  has  not  yet  given  satisfactory 
answers  to  these  questions.  (1)  The  impossibility  in  the  light  of 

t 

present  evidence  of  determining  which  form  of  t X <*.t t^iVi  ov  the 
Apostle  intended  has  led  the  scholars  into  endless  discussion  which 
has  not  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled.  (2)  The  attention  of 
the  thinkers  upon  this  technical  detail  has  drawn  away  the  interest 

1.  B.  F.  Westeott:  I John,  2:3,  p.  85;  Quoted  by  Sanday  and 
Headlam:  Romans,  p.  129. 

2 . C . Gore : Romans,  p . 134 . 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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from  the  fact  of  Christ's  work  in  providing  access  for  men 
to  God  and  has  centered  it  upon  the  process  whereby  it  was 
attained*  (3)  Such  an  attempt  to  explain  Paul  theologically 
has  caused  him  to  he  misunderstood  and  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  many  people  and  has  obscured  to  a distressing  degree  his 
teaching  about  Christ*  (4)  As  in  the  case  of  other  terms 
which  have  been  treated  theologically  attention  upon  scientific 
detail  has  brought  about  an  undue  emphasis  upon  the  wrath  of 
God*  This  has  turned  the  minds  of  men  toward  a contemplation 
of  Sinai  rather  than  Calvary  and  has  left  them  with  a feeling 
of  fear  and  dread  of  the  righteous  Lawgiver  instead  of  finding 
for  them  the  compassionate  Father  who  eternally  yearns  for 
their  love* 

t . s 

uX««r-r->7 pi  o v-  shows  itself  best,  however,  when 
studied  as  an  illustration  taken  from  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  sacrifices*  Paul  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
Jewish  sacrifice  of  Atonement*  It  is  almost  certain  that 
when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  training  to  become  a Rabbi  he  had 
more  than  once  been  present  at  the  Temple  when  the  sacrifice 
of  expiation  was  offered*  With  other  Jews  he  had  followed  the 
High  Priest,  who  bore  in  his  hands  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed 
victim,  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  There  he 
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had  waited  in  suspense  before  the  veil  which  shut  the  Holy 
Place  from  view,  while  the  High  Priest,  alone,  entered  the 
Presence  of  Jehovah  to  make  atonement  for  the  ceremonial  sins 
of  Israel,  An  intense  feeling  of  guilt,  the  solemn,  awe- 
inspiring Atonement  ceremony,  the  period  of  suspense  before 
the  veil  which  eternally  barred  all  men  but  the  High  Priest 
from  the  Presence  of  God,  all  tended  to  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  meaning  of  the  sacrifice.  Through  his  contact  with  the 
Gentile  world,  also,  Paul  had  become  familiar  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  custom  of  presenting  votive  offerings  to  their  gods. 
There  was,  likewise,  something  very  impressive  and  solemn  in 
their  ceremonies.  When  Paul  employed  Propitiation,  therefore, 
he  probably  knew  that  it  would  remind  the  Jews  of  the  blood- 
stained mercy-seat  where  they  believed  their  ceremonial  sins 
were  expiated.  He  knew  also  that  it  would  recall  to  the  minds 
of  the  Gentiles  the  votive  offerings  which  they  hoped  would  win 
for  them  the  favor  and  pardon  of  their  gods,  Paul  believed 
that  the  death  of  Christ  had  effectively  accomplished  for  all 
men  who  would  believe  in  Him  what  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  vainly 
hoped  their  Atonement  sacrifice  and  their  votive  offerings  would 
accomplish.  It  had  provided  an  unobstructed  way  for  the 
believer  to  his  God,  Through  faith  in  Christ  the  believer 
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found  forgiveness  and  release  from  sin*  In  Christ  the 
Christian  and  the  Father  held  communion*  Hence  Paul  could  say 
that  in  the  "blood  of  Christ  God  h;  d provided  a Propitiation 
for  men*  By  employing  a*rT>j^t*r  Paul  could  emphasize 
and  illumine  this  phase  of  the  work  of  Christ*  Without 
questioning  how  it  was  accomplished  or  what  problems  it  involved 
Paul  could  center  his  interest  solely  upon  the  fact  that  by 
His  sacrificial  death  Christ  had  effectively  removed  the 
barrier  which  sin  had  placed  between  man  and  God  and  had  made 
the  Father  eternally  accessible  to  His  children* 

This  dissertation  contends,  therefore,  that  Paul’s 
meaning  of  the  term  can  be  obtained  much  more 

satisfactorily  when  it  is  regarded  as  an  illustration  than  when 
its  meaning  is  sought  through  an  academic  interpretation* 

(1)  Theological  consideration  of  the  term  has  produced  a 
deadlock  because  it  has  created  problems  of  exegesis  and  inter- 
pretation, concerning  which  the  scholars,  absorbed  in  their  own 
theological  speculation,  have  refused  to  agree*  For  example, 
the  case  and  form  of  <■  o'*  cannot  be  determined  with 

the  evidence  which  we  have  at  our  disposal  and  yet  each  scholar 
has  developed  his  own  theory  and  has  held  rigidly  to  it  so 
that  no  unanimity  of  opinion  is  possible*  As  an  illustration, 
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however,  the  case  and  form  of  do  not  affect 

the  figure  and  would  not  rob  it  of  its  significance  as  a pic- 
ture if  evidence  should  be  found  to  determine  whether  the 
word  were  masculine  or  neuter  in  gender,  or  whether  it  were 
nominative  or  accusative  in  case,  (2)  Ey  regarding  Propitia- 
tion as  an  illustration,  an  analogy,  a picture,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  find  a significance  and  a place  for  every  point 
of  detail#  As  an  illustration  Propitiation  brings  into  high 
light  and  focuses  the  attention  upon  one  phase  of  the  idea 
which  Paul  wished  his  readers  to  consider  and  ignores  or 
neglects  all  others#  (3)  As  an  illustration  the  act  or  pro- 
cess, which  assumes  such  an  important  place  when  Propitiation 
is  regarded  as  a scientific  definition,  is  subordinated  and 
becomes  merely  the  vehicle  for  presenting  the  thing  which  had 
been  accomplished#  By  using  the  figure  of  Christ  as  a 
Propitiation  Paul  set  in  motion  a suggestive  force#  The  minds 
of  his  readers  naturally  followed  the  conception  of  sacrifice 
and  they  transferred  the  hopes  and  emotions  which  were  inseparably 
bound  up  in  their  ideas  of  sacrifice  to  the  new  conception 
of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ#  Thus  they  readily  caught  the 
significance  which  Paul  was  trying  to  present— that  Christ* s 
sacrificial  death  had  effectively'  accomplished  what  their 


sacrifices  could  not  do,-  that  is,  provide  a means  of  access 
for  man  to  God*  (4)  As  an  illustration,  furthermore,  propitia- 
tion does  not  emphasize  the  wrath  of  God  or  call  His  character 
into  question*  Indeed,  the  figure  sets  forth  a loving  God 
who  is  Himself  providing  Christ  as  a Propitiation*  As  an 
illustration  this  conception,  which  is  true  to  Paul’s  idea  of 
God,  can  he  appreciated  without  further  inquiry  into  method, 
purpose,  and  necessity  for  the  Propitiation,  or  into  other 
problems  for  which  theology  demands  an  answer*  The  illustra- 
tion simply  links  up  the  death  of  Christ  with  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  and  leaves  each  individual  mind  to  make  its  own 
application  in  accordance  with  its  environment  and  experience* 

(5)  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Pauline  terms  the 
acceptance  of  Propitiation  as  a figure  helps  to  free  Paul  from 
the  charge  of  being  esoteric  and  obscuring  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  As  soon  as  the  term  begins  to  gain  significance  as  an 
illustration  we  are  led  to  turn  back  to  the  first  century  in 
order  to  seek  a better  understanding  of  it*  The  knowledge 
which  we  thus  obtain  of  Paul  and  his  age  helps  us  to  see  the 
terra  in  its  proper  setting.  As  a result  the  Apostle  himself 
becomes  more  real  to  us  and  we  understand  his  message  of 
Jesus  much  more  clearly*  (6)  Finally,  when  we  study  Propitiation 
without  theological  preconceptions  we  realize  that  Paul 
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employed  the  term  L A <*  rr  p *o'r  in  a letter  to  the  Boman 

Church,  which  must  have  been  composed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  expected  them  to  understand  his  meaning*  This  fact  sug- 
gests that  the  term  must  have  been  employed  in  a simple  rather 
than  in  a theological  sense*  We  notice  that  Paul  presented 
the  term  simply  and  with  no  interpretation  or  apology*  We 
have  already  suggested  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
leading  up  to  it  and  no  surrounding  phraseology  to  assist  in 
making  clear  the  image*1  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Christians  of  the  Soman  Church  were  any  more  cultured  or 
educated  than  those  of  Paul*s  other  churches*  They  belonged 

for  the  most  part  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  people* 

2 

Many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  slaves*  As  a technical  defini- 
tion Propitiation  would  have  been  far  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  these  Christians  at  Borne  but  as  an  illustration  each  indi- 
vidual member  could  grasp  a meaning  from  it  varying  in  richness 
according  to  the  experience  and  understanding  of  the  individual* 

In  order,  then,  to  appreciate  Propitiation  as  Paul  meant  his 
readers  to  understand  it  we,  too,  should  seek  to  approach  it 
as  an  illustration  taken  from  the  religious  life  of  the  first 
century* 

1*  H*  A*  V/*  Meyer:  Bomans,  p*  136;  B*  Jowett : Bomans,  p*  133* 

2*  cf*  Phil*  4:22* 


Hi  *» * ^ 


SANCTIFICATION. 


Saint,  Sanctify,  and  Sanctification  are  Pauline  terms 

which  are  rich  and  illuminating  if  taken  as  illustrations  but 

which  have  proved  hard  to  interpret  by  the  scientific  approach. 

Many  scholars  have  attempted  to  fit  them  into  a technical  system 

of  salvation  .because  the  Apostle  mentioned  them  in  connection 

with  justification1 2 3  and  other  terms  which  have  been  taken  in  an 

academic  sense.  The  scholars  generally  agree  that  ‘oLyto  s 

from  which  dy  <. » , or  sanctification  is  derived  had  a 

double  significance  of  purity  and  pollution  among  primitive 

peoples.  It  came  to  mean  "forbidden  to  man"  or  tabu  because  the 

2 

object  or  person  was  "consecrated  to  the  god”.  The  verb 
1 / 

in  the  Old  Testament  referred  to  the  act  of  consecrat- 

3 

ing  or  dedicating  something  as  an  offering  to  God.  The 
connotation  was  largely  ceremonial  and  physical  and  meant  primarily 
the  setting  aside  of  an  animal  offering  for  God . The  early 
Hebrews  conceived  of  God  as  having  a quality  which  removed  Him 
far  beyond  the  comprehension  and  attainment  of  man.  This  quality 

L * 

they  called  ety  c.  cuv-^os  or  Holiness.  They  applied  the  term 
holiness  likewise  in  reference  to  the  animals  set  apart  as  offer- 
ings to  God  because  of  certain  qualities  of  physical  perfection 

1.  I Cor.  1:30;  6:11. 

2 . J.  S.  Harrison:  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion, 

p.  59 . 

3.  H.  P.  Liddon:  Homans , p.  284. 
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which  they  deaned  necessary  to  make  them  fit  sacrifices  to  God. 

The  Hebrews  realized  that  imperfect,  blemished,  diseased  animals 
could  not  be  brought  to  God  because  they  were  out  of  hamony  with 
His  character  as  they  conceived  it.  As  their  idea  of  God  develop- 
ed the  term  ar>(.0>ru«!>  began  to  gain  also  a connotation  of  moral 
perfection  in  human  beings.  The  Hebrews  felt  that  they  themselves 
must  become  like  God  in  character  if  they  wished  to  bring  offerings 
which  He  would  accept 

When  the  scholars  turn  to  the  study  of  the  Hew  Testament, 
however,  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  exact  connotation  which 
cifco*  and  a r <-  * ° ^ should  convey.  Some  scholars  would 
still  retain  them  in  the  early  sense  of  ’’consecrated  to  God”  or 
’’set  apart"  for  His  service.  Pfleiderer,  for  instance,  interprets 

t,  ' 

Paul’s  term  in  this  sense  and  denies  that  it  implied 

2 

an  ethical  conception  of  absolute  sinlessness.  Sanday  and  Headlam 

also  understand  Paul  to  call  the  Christians  at  Rome"holy"  not 

"because  they  reflected  in  their  persons  attributes  of  the  All-Holy 

but  only  because  they  were  ’set  apart’  and  ’consecrated’  to  His 
3 i > 

service.”  Meyer  thinks  that  <*y*  t<i r-^o*  meant  with  Paul  consecra- 
tion to  God  in  the  Christian  Church/*  He  is  not  willing  to  leave 
out  of  the  conception  the  idea  of  moral  purity  but  he  does  not 

5 

regard  it  in  the  sense  of  technical  perfection.  He  thinks  that 

1.  Amos  5:24;  Micah  6:8;  Hosea  6:6. 

2.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Primitive  Christianity,  vol.  I,  p.  396;  cf. 

F.  Schleiermacher : The  Christian  Faith,  p.  505. 

3.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans,  p.  14. 

4.  H.  A.  Meyer:  Corinthians,  p.  10, 

5.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  249. 
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Paul  could 


call  the  Christians  in  Rome  only  in  the 

theocratic  sense,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not 

in  the  sense  of  individual  moral  holiness. ^ He  claims  also  that 

the  Christians  at  Corinth  were  "sanctified”  in  Christ  only  because 

they  had  become  members  of  the  church  and  not  because  they  were 
£ 

Corinthians.  Strachan,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a group  of 

New  Testament  scholars  who  think  that  Paul  employed  Sanctification 

to  mean  the  state  or  condition  of  those  who  had  reached  the  highest 

3 

level  of  piety  and  conduct.  In  the  Old  Testament,  he  admits, 

the  word  referred  to  anything  which  was  considered  the  particular 

property  of  God.  But  he  insists  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 

4 

term  had  a deeper,  richer  content.  Weiss  and  Reuss  adopt  the 

idea  of  Sanctification  as  a state  which  the  Christian  receives  at 

5 6 

baptism.  Shedd  also  calls  it  a state  of  the  soul  but  he  does 

not  make  it  clear  whether  he  also  regards  it  as  a static  thing 

n 

or  a gradual  process.  When  one  looks  at  Sanctification  from  an 
academic  point  of  view  he  must  recognize  these  various  views  and 
contend  with  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  exact 
content  of  the  term.  He  must  also  deal  with  other  questions 
concerning  the  time  at  which  Sanctification  is  obtained  and  the 


1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  40. 

£.  H.  A.  <V.  Meyer:  Corinthians,  p.  10. 

3.  R.  H.  Strachan:  The  Individuality  of  St.  Paul,  p.  165;  cf. 

Hastings’  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  "Sanctification", 

R . H . S. , p . 449 . 

4.  R.  H.  Strachan:  The  Individuality  of  St.  Paul,  p.  168. 

5.  A.  B.  Bruce:  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  351; 

G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Pauline  Theology,  p.  £97. 

6.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd:  Romans,  p.  168. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  171. 


method  of  its  bestowal 


The  scholars  have  attanpted  to  detennine  the  relation 
of  Sanctification  to  Justification  but  they  have  been  divided 
in  their  opinion.  Stevens  tells  us  that  the  Augustinian  and 
the  Calvinistic  theologians  never  made  a genetic  connection 
between  the  two  terms  and  that  they  never  really  found  a success- 
ful synthesis  between  the  juridical  and  the  ethical  side  of  Paul’s 
teaching.1 2 3  Furthermore  , the  theory  was  raised  by  Romans  6:3,4 
that  the  Apostle  strictly  distinguished  the  two  acts  of  God’s 
grace;  one  in  which  a man  was  justified  and  translated  into  the 
new  filial  relation  towards  God,  and  another  which  consisted  in 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  saving  operation. 

The  first,  Justification,  was  believed  to  result  from  faith,  and 

the  second,  Sanctification,  was  considered  as  the  outcome  of 
2 

baptism.  Beyschlag  declares  that  this  interpretation  made  the 
letter  contradict  Paul’s  meaning  and  spirit  but  nevertheless,  it 
was  supported  by  many  thinkers.  Penney  says  it  even  became  a 
point  of  orthodoxy  to  distinguish  between  Justification  and 
Sanctification,  the  new  character  wrought  in  the  justified  man  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  V/eiss  proved  himself  ’’orthodox”  , in  that  case, 
because  he  completely  separated  the  two  elements.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  Christian  life  began  when  a man  was  justified  any 

1.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Pauline  Theology,  p.  286. 

2.  iV.  Beyschlag:  Hbw  Testament  Theology,  vol.  2,  p.  196. 

3.  J.  Denney:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  p.  105. 
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more  than  it  did  before.  It  was  at  baptism,  he  contended,  that 

the  believer  was  ’’put  in  principle  into  a state  of  holiness  and 

therewith  into  that  of  actual  righteousness.”1 2 3 4 5  The  formula  of 

Concord  in  1577  regarded  Sanctification  as  following  Justification. 

Sanday  and  Headlam  also  lean  toward  ’’orthodoxy”  in  approving  the 

attitude  of  the  old  Protestant  theologians,  which  distinguished 

between  Justification  and  Sanctification.  They  think  that  the 

theologians  were  right  both  in  drawing  this  distinction  and  in 

referring  Romans  6-8  to  the  second  head  rather  than  to  the  first. 

On  the  whole  they  feel  that  Paul  did  keep  the  two  subjects  separate 

from  each  other;  and  it  seems  to  them  that  it  conduces  to  clear- 

3 

ness  of  thought  to  keep  them  separate.  Sanday  and  Headlam  find 
it  clear  from  Paul’s  language  that  he  made  a definite  distinction 
in  thought  between  three  several  stages  which  may  be  called  Justi- 
fication, Sanctification,  and  Salvation.  The  first  step,  the 
remission  of  sins  is  Justification  and  the  life  that  follows  in 

4 

the  Christian  community  is  the  life  of  the  soul  or  Sanctification. 
These  two  ideas  may  be  considered  as  connected  in  time  so  far  as 
the  moment  in  which  sins  are  forgiven  begins  the  new  life;  but 
they  are  separated  in  thought  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  that  it 
should  be  so.  And  yet  they  feel  that  to  isolate  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  is  virtually  to  drop  the  curtain  at  the  same  place  in 

1.  W.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology,  Yol.  2,  p.  196;  G.  B. 

Stevens:  The  Pauline  Theology,  p.  297. 

2.  Schaff-  Herzog:  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  p.  199 

3.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Remans,  p.  38. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  152. 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.  152-153. 
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the  beginning  of  the  Christian  career,  as  if  the  justified  be- 
liever had  no  after  career  to  be  recorded.1 2 3  The  theologians 
of  the  Reformation  did  this  with  the  result  that  the  whole  scheme 

of  salvation,  rightly  separated  in  idea  from  Justification,  became 

2 

divorced  in  fact  from  Christian  life. 

Since  Calvin  some  scholars  have  accepted  I.  Cor.  6:11, 

"But  ye  were  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified", 
as  a description  of  the  steps  in  the  process  of  salvation.  This 
point  of  view  has  been  hard  to  treat,  however,  because  the  order 
of  terms  is  not  the  same  as  that  commonly  adopted  for  the  technical 
process.  The  Homan  Catholic  Church  affirmed  that  Justification 
should  precede  Sanctification  and  accounted  this  passage  to  be  a 
contradiction  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms.  Meyer 
points  out  that  there  was  no  real  contradiction  here  because 
Justification  was  comprised  already  in  "washed"  and  that  the 
subjective  basis  for  Justification-  Faith-  was  one  with  Sanctifica- 
tion.  Meyer  himself  believes  that  this  passage  is  merely  a 
presentation  by  Paul  of  three  different  characteristic  points, 
"dating  their  commencement  from  baptism  and  forming,  as  regarding 
their  substance,  the  new  moral  condition  of  life  from  which  those 
who  have  become  Christians  ought  not  to  fall  back  again. 4 

There  is  a tendency  among  more  recent  interpreters  of 

1.  !r.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans . p.  37. 

2.  vY.  Sanday  and  Headlam:  Romans , p . 152 . 

3.  H.  A.  Hi T.  Meyer:  Corinthians , p.  135,  note. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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Paul  to  affirm  that  Justification  and  Sanctification  are  not  two 

separate  effects  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  viewed  in  different 

relations  to  men’s  part  in  it.1 2 3 4 5  Strachan  finds  no  distinction 

2 

in  time  between  Justification  and  Sanctification.  Denney 

insists  that  there  can  be  no  Justification  in  which  Sanctification 

3 

is  not  at  the  same  time  involved.  Beyschlag  also  believes  that 
Sanctification  is  traced  back  as  directly  as  Justification  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life.  They  are  two  sides  of  one 

uniform  effect  and  coincide  with  the  entrance  of  the  Christian 

n 4:  l / 

into  fellowship  with  Wirist . Cremer  regards  cetrj/uo'i>  techni- 
cally as  the  operation  of  grace  by  which  salvation  was  conveyed  to 
men,  enabling  them  to  free  themselves  from  sin  and  to  become  like 
God  in  heart,  will,  and  thought.  The  result  of  such  a difference 
of  opinion  has  beai  that  many  people  have  become  confused  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  term  Sanctification.  They  have  tried 
to  distinguish  the  technical  steps  in  their  own  experience  and 
have  missed  the  joy  of  fellowship  with  Christ  because  they  have 
been  unable  to  assure  themselves  that  they  have  passed  through  all 
the  necessary  stages  of  salvation.  The  distinction  may  do  for 
the  laboratory  study  but  it  has  proved  impracticable  for  ordinary 

1.  W.  P.  DuBose:  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Paul,  p.  150; 

A . E . Garvi e : Studies  of  Paul  and  His  Gospel,  p . 173 . 

2.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  "Sanctification”, 
p.  450. 

3.  J.  Denney:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  p.  107. 

4.  W.  Beyschlag:  Hew  Testament  Theology.  Yol.2,p.  144. 

5 . Schaff -Herzog : Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge , 

"Sanctification",  p.  199. 
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Christian  experiences. 

The  decision  which  is  reached  regarding  the  content  of 

L t 

cty  determines  the  attitude  which  students  take  in  regard 

to  the  time  when  they  think  Sanctification  is  attained.  Some 
people  like  Strachan  and  Reuss  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
degrees  of  Sanctification . They  consider  Sanctification  as  a time- 
less act  of  God'1 2 3'  and  Strachan  believes  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
progression.  He  thinks  that  all  Christians  are  holy  by  Divine 

election  and  there  can  be  no  degrees  either  in  the  Divine  offer  or 

2 

in  the  human  acceptance  of  salvation.  The  sanctified  man,  there- 

3 

fore,  i s moral . Those  who  believe  that  Sanctification  is  a 
static  thing  realizable  by  a definitive  act  of  faith  set  a definite 

t / 

time  for  this  to  come  to  the  Christian.  One  Protestant 

doctrine  states  that  the  Christian  is  instantly  sanctified  at 
death.  The  Westminster  divines,  for  instance,  preached  that  the 
souls  of  believers  at  death  are  immediately  "made  perfect  in  holi- 
ness and  are  received  into  the  highest  heaven  where  they  behold  the 
face  of  God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of 
their  bodies."4 5  Strachan  thinks  that  Sanctification  is  connected 

with  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  but  he  does  not  define  it 

5 

as  moral  perfection.  He  says  that  it  is  only  realizable  gradually 
in  time  by  the  Christian  and  that  a persistent  daily  act  of 

1.  R.  H.  Strachan:  The  Individuality  of  St.  Paul,  p.  185. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  167,168. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

4.  W*  A,  Brown:  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  420. 

5.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels /Sanctification.' w 
R.H.S.,  p.  453. 
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consecration  is  needed.  Bruce  quotes  Reuss  as  affirming  that 
the  Christian  life  springs  into  existence  complete  at  the  begin- 
ning, undergoing  no  subsequent  changes,  and  needing  none  because 

2 

it  fully  answers  the  ideal.  Furthermore,  a certain  type  of 
perfectionists  also  see  previously  to  conversion  nothing  but 
darkness  and  after  conversion  no  real  sin.  They  base  their 
arguments  upon  Paul’s  words,  "It  is  no  longer  I that  live  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me”,1 2 3 4 5 6  and  they  interpret  the  passage  to  mean 
that  the  man  who  is  in  Christ  and  dominated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  lifted  completely  out  of  the  realm  of  weakness  and  is  no 

5 

longer  subject  to  the  imperfections  of  the  natural  man. 

Many  scholars  object  to  the  conception  that  Sanctification 

is  a static  thing,  accepted  once  for  all,  and  not  subject  to 

growth.  They  contend  that  the  term  cannot  be  made  to  exclude 

every  limitation  induced  by  sin  or  else  it  would  be  impossible  to 

attain  it  in  the  present  life.  Yet  they  believe  that  it  is 

contrary  to  the  natural  significance  to  make  the  term  cover  a less 

6 

domain  than  comes  under  the  category  of  responsible  character. 

They  declare  that  there  are  no  valid  grounds  for  such  a doctrine 
in  the  writings  of  Paul.  It  is  quite  plain  that  Paul  never 
imagined  that  a man  could  be  labeled  as  entirely  sanctified,  or 


1.  R.  H.  Strachan:  The  Individuality  of  St.  Paul,  p.  184. 

2.  A.  B.  Bruce:  St_.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  351. 

3.  A.  B.  D.  Alexander:  The  Ethics  of  St.  Paul,  p.  199. 

4.  Gal.  2:20. 

5.  A.  B.  D.  Alexander:  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 

6.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  459. 
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religiously  perfected  if  he  was  still  lacking  in  love,  meekness, 
and  other  virtues  of  the  Christian  ideal.1  .Vhile  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  entire  sanctification  is  impossible  to  attain  in  this 
life2 3 4 5 6  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  outside  of  Christ  there  has 
appeared  no  man  who  can  be  truly  called  perfect . Paul  did  not 
find  any  in  the  churches  which  he  founded  or  visited.  He  called 
them  "saints",  however,  when  he  wrote  to  them.  He  was  continually 
exhorting,  encouraging,  reproaching,  and  threatening,  urging  them 

rz  A 

to  have  the  mind  of  Christ  and  to  walk  after  the  Spirit.  He 
even  pictured  himself  as  not  having  reached  the  goal  of  Christian 

character  but  as  striving  to  attain  the  prize  of  the  hi^L  calling 

5 

of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Many  scholars,  especially  of  the  Rationalistic  School, 
then,  look  upon  Sanctification  as  a gradual  attainment.  Brown 
suggests  that  salvation  as  a moral  experience  involves  a change 
of  character  manifested  in  Christ’s  self-sacrificing  love  as  a 
guide  to  life.  It  is  a progressive  victory  over  sin  which 
culminates  at  last  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  character  of 

Q 

Christ.  Beyschlag  believes  that  at  conversion  the  believer 
is  sanctified  only  in  principle  and  that  he  must  pass  through  a 
long  process  of  gradual  accomplishment  before  he  is  completely 

1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  New  Testament  Theology,  p.  243. 

2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  463. 

3.  Phil.  2:5. 

4.  Rom.  8:4. 

5.  Phil.  3:13,14. 

6.  W.  A.  Brown:  op.  cit.,  p.  314. 
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sanctified.1 2 3  Sanday  and  Headlam  adopt  the  view  that  the 

believer  is  not  made  fit  all  at  once  for  the  service  of  God  but 

2 

must  be  handed  over  to  righteousness  to  be  completed.  Meyer 

asserts  that  holiness  can  be  attained  only  under  the  guiding 

3 

influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Alexander  calls  Sanctification 

a "striving  on  man’s  part,  partly  to  maintain  and  partly  to 

advance  the  new-given  life."4 5 6 7 8  Furthermore,  Bruce  finds  in  the 

Paulines  not  a formal  doctrine  of  Sanctification  as  a gradual 

process,  but  "germs  which  can  be  used  in  forming  such  a doctrine." 

Pfleiderer  insists  that  "holy"  did  not  imply  an  ethical  conception 

0 

of  actual  sinlessness.  It  involved  only  the  beginning  of  a new 

7 

direction  of  life  which  was  holy  in  principle.  And  it  included 

all  Christians  who  were  called  through  the  Gospel,  and  had  become 

through  faith  in  Christ  God’s  own  people,  sharing  His  Spirit  and 

0 

holding  intimate  converse  with  Him  through  prayer. 

The  theologians  have  insisted  upon  studying  Paul’ s term 
Sanctification  in  an  academic  way  but  instead  of  making  clear  the 
meaning  which  the  word  must  have  held  for  Paul  and  the  men  of  his 
day  this  method  of  approach  has  practically  removed  the  term 
from  the  common  experience  of  the  average  man  of  the  present  day. 


1.  W.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology,  vol.  2,  p.  146. 

2.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  G.  Headlam:  Homans , p.  12. 

3.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Homans,  p.  249. 

4.  A.  B.  D*  Alexander:  The  Ethics  of  Paul,  p.  206. 

5.  A.  B.  Bruce:  St..  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  357. 

6 . 0 . Pfleiderer : Primitive  Christianity,  vol . I , p . 396 . 

7.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Paulinism,  p.  180. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  397. 
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(1)  There  has  been  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Justi- 
fication and  Sanctification  should  be  distinguished  as  separate 
terms  or  treated  as  two  parts  of  one  process.  Neither  have  the 
scholars  been  agreed  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  or  the  importance 
of  the  two  terms  so  that  a most  confusing  overlapping  has  resulted. 

(2)  Sanctification  has  carried  a different  connotation  to  different 
thinkers  also.  Some  people  have  regarded  it  as  sinlessness  of 
character,  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  believer  at  baptism  or  at  the 
time  of  conversion.  Others  have  limited  the  tenn.  to  mean  merely 
that  sin  is  radically  contrary  to  the  character  and  relations  of 
the  reborn  roan,1  thus  making  Sanctification  a weak,  almost  color- 
less thing.  Still  others  have  accepted  it  as  absolute  perfection 
and  have  thought  that  it  could  be  only  approximated  in  the  present 
life  and  only  at  the  cost  of  infinite  striving.  (3)  The  specula- 
tion concerning  Sanctification  has  given  many  a very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  experience  which  it  was  intended  to  signify.  It  has 
led  some  to  think  that  Sanctification  can  be  realized  at  the  instant 
when  the  believer  begins  the  Christian  life — as  if  one  could  exhaust 
in  a moment  all  the  resources  of  love,  and  joy,  and  fellowship 
which  the  Father  has  in  store  for  His  children’.  (4)  This  interpre- 
tation, furthermore,  has  placed  Sanctification  on  a mechanical  basis 
so  that  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  the  technical  process  rather 

1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  460. 
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tiian  upon  the  real  experience*  (5)  Many  people  have  felt  that 
the  momentary  experience  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they  have  prided  themselves 
on  their  ’’holiness”  and  have  used  it  as  a substitute  for 
Christian  living,  looking  down  upon  all  those  who  were  unable 
to  claim  the  experience*  This  has  tended,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  to  remove  the  experience  of  the  living  Christ  from 
men  and  women  today  because  many  have  not  felt  sure  that  they 
have  passed  through  the  necessary  steps  to  attain  it.  (6) 
Finally,  this  method  of  interpretation  has  made  many  people 
think  that  Paul  was  esoteric  in  his  teaching  and  inconsistent 
in  his  use  of  terms*  The  man  and  his  message  have  been  obscured 
most  alarmingly  as  a result* 

When  we  study  Sanctification  as  an  illustration,  how- 
ever, we  discover  that  the  term  helped  to  make  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  first  century  one  phase  or  aspect  of  the  Christian 
experience*  The  people  of  Paul’s  day  were  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  term  2 , beatification.  j-t  had  come 

to  be  applied  to  the  process  of  ’’setting  apart”  and  "dedicating” 

for  worship  and  service  of  the  gods,  especially  in  the  case  of 

1 

priests  and  priestesses  or  of  initiates  to  the  liiysteries* 


1*  C.  Gore:  Romans,  p*  235 
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In  wedding  ceremonies,  also,  both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 

were  veiled  to  show  their  "dedication”  to  the  nysteries  of 

marriage.  The  penitent  was  ’’dedicated”  in  the  same  way  to 

atonement  for  sin  and,  likewise,  the  widow  was  frequently 

’’consecrated"  to  the  spirit  of  her  dead  husband.^"  Paul  must 

have  been  familiar  with  such  Sanctification  ceremonies.  He 

spent  three  years  in  Ephesus  and  must  have  been  there  during 

the  month  of  May,  which  was  sacred  to  Artemis.  During  this 

month  the  devotees  of  the  goddess  paced  the  streets,  and 

were  elevated  in  public  places  arrayed  in  robes  of  pure  white 

or  of  tissued  gold,  and  wearing  crowns  set  with  carbuncles 
2 

and  pearls.  After  Paul  had  seen  some  such  impressive  service 
as  this  he  thought,  "I,  too,  have  been  sanctified."  There  was 
something  in  the  experience  of  that  high  moment  of  uplifting 
faith  when  the  Christian  realizes  Christ  and  yields  himself 
to  Him,  which  could  be  likened  to  a dedication  service.  Hence- 
forth the  Christian  might  consider  himself  oiy  o © or  "set 

apart"  for  the  service  of  Christ.  Paul  doubtless  had  this  in 

3 

mind  when  he  wrote  these  words  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth 
where,  it  is  said,  thousands  of  maidens  yearly  dedicated  their 
purity  to  Aphrodite  in  the  great  temple  which  looked  down 

1.  J.  E.  Harrisons  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  p.  523. 

Zl  F.  W.  Farrar:  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul , pp.  369,  370. 

3.  I Cor.  6:11. 


1 

upon  the  city.  He  may  also  have  "been  thinking  of  these 
services  when  he  urged  Timothy,  who  was  in  Sphesus,  to  purge 

2 

himself  as  a vessel  ’’sanctified,  meet  for  the  Master’s  use.” 

This  dissertation,  therefore,  contends  that  if  the 
scholars  had  taken  Sanctification  more  simply  they  would  have 
escaped  many  of  these  difficulties.  (1)  As  an  illustration 
Sanctification  involves  no  problem  of  relationship  to  other 
terms  of  Salvation,  such  as  Justification,  for  example.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  illustration  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  Sanctification  and  Justification  or 
connection  at  all.  The  two  might  even  be  antagonistic  to 
each  other  so  far  as  the  illustration  gives  evidence.  Sanctifi- 
cation alone  is  the  center  of  interest  and  all  other  terms  are 
disregarded  for  the  time  being.  (2)  As  an  illustration  Sancti- 
fication is  not  even  concerned  with  determining  content  or  in 
setting  precise  boundaries  for  the  term.  Instead  it  becomes 
figurative  and  alluring,  intriguing  the  mind  with  its  suggestive- 
ness. (3)  When  viewed  in  a scientific  way  Sanctification 
immediately  assumes  a definite,  hard  and  fast  connotation  of 
technical  perfection  which  is  impossible  for  finite  beings  to 
attain.  But  when  studied  as  an  illustration  it  becomes  usable 

1.  F.  W.  Farrar:  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  p.  316. 

2.  II  Tim.  2:21. 
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for  the  Christian  experience*  The  people  to  whom  Paul  wrote 

were  far  from  being  ’’saints”  in  any  technical  sense  of  the 

term*  Paul’s  letter  to  Corinth,  for  example,  carried  stern 

protests  against  their  unbrotherly  attitude  toward  their  fellow 
1 2 

Christians,  their  quarrelsome  spirit,  their  unseemly  conduct, 

3 

and  their  gluttony  in  the  church  services.  We  can  see  also 

that  Paul  was  deeply  hurt  by  their  unfriendly  attacks  upon 
4 

himself*  Other  letters  show  similar  unsaintly  characteristics 
in  the  members  of  other  churches*  And  yet  Paul  called  them 
’’saints*”  He  certainly  could  not  have  had  in  mind  a technical 
perfection  and  sinlessness  of  character*  (4)  When  we  study 
Sanctification  as  an  illustration  we  also  recognize  that  Paul 
used  the  term  as  if  it  were  something  which  was  available  for 
every  Christian  and  not  reserved  for  a favored  few  who  had 
received  it  as  a ’’second  blessing."  In  connection  with  the 
term  Paul  pointed  out  defects  of  character  among  his  converts 
and  urged  them  to  strive  for  virtues  which  graced  the  Christian 
life*  He  bade  them  "sanctify”  themselves,  as  if  this  were  not 
only  possible  but  necessary  for  every  Christian.  (5)  '.Then 
regarded  as  an  illustration  Sanctification  ceases  to  be  involved 

1.  I Cor*  12-14. 

2.  I Cor.  1-4,  and  chapter  6. 

3*  I Cor*  eh*  11. 

4.  II  Cor.  10-13. 
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and  technical  and  becomes  simple  and  suggestive#  It  calls 
to  mind  that  Paul  was  writing  to  men  and  women  with  average, 
uncultured  minds.  We  have  no  evidence  that  his  readers  failed 
to  catch  his  meaning  when  he  used  these  terms.  Neither  have 
we  any  intimation  that  they  were  trained  to  seek  any  dogmatic 
meaning  in  his  words  or  than  they  even  suspected  that  he  was 
speaking  in  esoteric  terms.  He  must,  therefore,  have  meant 
something  simple  and  possible  to  achieve  when  he  spoke  of 
Sanctification. 

(6)  Furthermore,  the  illustration  centers  attention 
upon  the  experience  and  not  upon  the  process.  A scientific 
definition  of  Sanctification  involves  a technical  step  process 
which  is  unPauline  but  as  an  illustration  it  is  not  necessary 
to  regard  Sanctification  as  one  of  a series  of  steps.  No 
question  arises,  either,  as  to  how  the  believer  is  sanctified# 
The  figure  only  emphasizes  that  the  Christian  is  sanctified# 
Every  believer  is  free  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  the  living 
Christ  without  questioning  the  process  by  which  it  was  made 
possible#  (7)  As  an  illustration  Sanctification  fixes  no 
definite  time  for  its  attainment#  It  is  not  regarded  as  a 
thing  received  and  completed  at  the  moment  when  the  believer 
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"begins  the  Christian  life.  Neither  is  it  limited  to  a 
momentary  experience.  The  Christian  is  always  sanctified. 

As  long  as  he  is  a Christian  he  is  ’’set  apart”  and  "dedicated” 
to  God.  (8)  Sanctification  as  an  illustration  implies  a very 
close  relation  to  God  and  Christ.  The  thing  which  was  ”set 
apart”  was  linked  inseparably  with  the  person  or  god  to  which 
it  was  sanctified.  As  an  illustration,  then.  Sanctification 
suggests  a close,  inseparable  union  between  the  Christian 
and  Christ.  The  idea  of  a sinful  Christian  is  incongrous  with 
the  character  of  Christ.  Thus,  while  Sanctification  does  not 
imply  a technical  sinlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
it  does  assume  a striving  and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  believer  to  become  worthy  of  his  fellowship  with  God  in 
Christ.  As  a precise  definition  Sanctification  becomes  a 
fixed  rule  or  canon  by  which  men  attempt  to  determine  the 
measure  of  attainment  in  technical  perfection.  But  as  an 
illustration  it  may  become  a challenge  and  a goal  for  holy 
living  and  purity  of  character  which  should  be  possessed  by 
all  Christians,  who  are  ”set  apart,”  "consecrated,”  and 
"dedicated”  to  God,  the  Most  Holy  One. 
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ADDENDA 


References  in  which  the  terms  Sanctification,  sanctify, 
and  saint  appear  in  the  Paulines! 


But  of  Him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption#  I Cor#  1:30. 

For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification...# 
that  each  one  of  you  know  how  to  possess  himself  of  his  own 
vessel  in  sanctification  and  honor#  I Thess#  4:3,4. 

For  God  called  us  not  unto  uncleanness,  hut  in 
sanctification#  1 Thess#  4:7# 

For  that  God  chose  you  from  the  beginning  unto  salva- 
tion in  sanctification  of  the  spirit#  II  Thess#  2:13# 

That  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  he  made 
acceptable  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Rom.  15:16# 

Even  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called 
to  be  saints#  I Cor#  1:2. 

But  ye  were  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified I Cor#  6:11. 

The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and 
the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband.1  I Cor.  7:14# 

For  it  is  sanctified  through  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer#  I Tim.  4:5# 

If  a man  therefore  purge  himself  from  these,  he  shall 
be  a vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified,  meet  for  the  master* s use# 

II  Tim#  2:21. 

That  he  might  sanctify  it  (the  church).  Eph.  5:26# 

The  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly#  I Thess.  5:23. 


1#  This  use  of  "sanctified’*  does  not  have  the  same 
religious  significance  which  the  other  passages  do# 
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Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus*  Phil*  4:21. 

Called  to  he  saints*  Bom.  1:7;  I Cor.  1:2;  II  Cor.  1:1 
Eph*  1:1;  Col*  1:2,  et  al* 

He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints*  Bom.  8:27* 

Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  the  saints. 

Bom.  12:13* 
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DYING  WITH  CHBIST 


There  is  a group  of  terms  found  in  the  letters  of  Paul 
which  has  recently  raised  in  the  minds  of  scholars  the  additional 
problem  of  source  as  well  as  the  theological  difficulties.  A 
study  of  the  lystery-Religions  has  disclosed  many  striking  simi- 
larities between  these  Oriental  religions  and  Christianity.  It 
has,  moreover,  revealed  the  fact  that  some  of  the  terms  which 
Paul  has  employed  were  also  used  with  definite  technical  meaning 
in  the  J^steries.  This  discoveiy  has  led  to  a comparative 
study  of  Christianity  and  the  pagan  religions  in  the  attempt  to 

have.  bftCrx 

determine  more  exactly  as  to  what  extent  Paul  r*»y  influenced  by 
the  ifcrsteiy -Religions  and  just  how  much  he  borrowed  from  them 
for  hi 8 Christian  teaching. 

The  scholars  have  found  in  the  iiftrstery-Religions  prac- 
tices and  customs  which  bear  a strange  resemblance  to  those  of 
Christianity.  Both  worshipped  a "divine"  being  or  "Lord"  who 
died  and  came  to  life  again.  The  ifysteries  had  purification 
rites,  or  lustrations,  very  similar  to  baptism  which  admitted 
the  convert  into  the  Christian  Church.  Both  were  brotherhoods 
which  included  all  classes  and  races  of  men  without  distinction. 
Both  looked  forward  to  a blessed  life  after  death.  Both  had 
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communion  meals,  that  of  Mithraism  being  exceedingly  like  the 
Eucharist  of  Christianity.  Both  sought  a mystical  relation 

-y  . 

with  their  deity,  the  Christians  by  being  ^ -r  / jo  l t , the 
pagans  through  eating,  drinking,  or  ecstasy  hoping  to  be 

O'-'  1 

y e , or  ” god -possessed”  . Furthermore,  Mithraism 
held  Sunday  as  sacred  and  regarded  December  twenty- fifth  as  the 
birthday  of  the  sun.  It  also  had  similar  ethics  and  a similar 
conception  of  heaven  as  well  as  beliefs  regarding  Mithra  which 

2 

were  disconcertingly  like  the  Christian  beliefs  regarding  Christ. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  apparent  similarities  between 
Christianity  and  the  Mystery-Religions  there  were  also  striking 
and  overwhelming  differences.  The  divinities  worshipped  by  the 
Mysteries  were  mythical  heroes  who  died  tragic  and  involuntary 
deaths.  The  worship  of  the  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Jesus,  who  was  real  and  historical,  a man  whom  men  had 
known  and  loved.  The  Christians  believed  that  Jesus’  life  was  a 
voluntary  humiliation  and  His  death  a willing  sacrifice  for  men. 
The  Christian  brotherhood  also  was  universal  in  its  interest  while 
each  group  of  the  Mysteries  existed  for  itself  alone.  Moreover, 
Christianity  had  a moral  earnestness  backed  up  by  a process  of 
excommunication,  both  of  which  were  absent  from  the  Mystery-Cults. 
The  lustrations  of  the  Mysteries,  especially  of  Mithraism,  seem  to 

1.  G.  F.  Moore:  History  of  Religions,  vol.  I,  p.  442. 

2.  F.  Cumont:  The  Mysteries  of  Mithra,  p.  191. 
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have  been  frequently  repeated;  that  of  Christianity  was  once 

for  all*  The  worship  of  the  Christians  was  not  secret  while 

/ 

the  rites  of  the  pagans  must  not  he  divulged  hy  the  T « 

who  had  reached  the  inner  secrets  of  the  cult*  The  Christian 
idea  of  immortality  was  not  the  same,  either,  as  that  understood 
to  he  conferred  hy  the  Mystery-cults*  For  the  Christian 
eternal  life  was  a present  possession  as  well  as  a future  inherit- 
ance while  the  Mysteries  could  only  promise  an  immortality  which 
the  initiates  must  wait  till  death  to  receive.'1'  Moreover, 
Christianity  was  absolutely  intolerant  of  other  religions  while  the 

Mysteries  adapted  themselves  to  other  cults  and  customs  in  order 

2 

to  promote  their  own.  The  Christians  had  no  priests,  nor  did 

they  attach  magical  import  to  the  sacraments  or  to  the  name  of 

3 

their  Savior  as  did  the  iysteries.  Furthermore,  Christianity 

offered  a more  profound  and  spiritual  message  than  did  the 

Iysteries  to  the  "theosophic  mind  of  the  Orient,  the  speculative 

4 

mind  of  Greece,  and  the  legalist  mind  of  Rome*"  And  finally, 
Christianity  possessed  what  was  lacking  in  the  Mysteries — "a  con- 
ception of  the  living  and  true  God  and  of  His  glory  as  the  goal 
and  aim  of  human  history  and  effort;  a conception  of  mankind  as 
the  object  of  God’s  love;  and of  a redeemed  society  knit 

1*  C.  A.  A*  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St*  Paul,  p*  240. 
2*  T.  G.  Tucker:  Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero  and  St*  Paul, 

pp.  106-112* 

3*  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions , 

p.  247;  S*  Angus:  The  Religious  Quest a of  the  Graeco -Roman  World, 

pp*  199-201. 

4*  S.  Angus:  The  i/ystery-Religions  and  Christianity,  p*  270. 
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together  by  common  faith  in  God  and  common  love  between  its 
members,  and  an  ethical  emphasis  and  analysis  which  sought  to 
translate  religious  experience  and  emotion  into  a richly  diversi- 
fied moral  life  of  energy,  endurance,  and  service.”1 

The  scholars  have  not  been  able  to  agree  in  their  opinion 
regarding  the  influence  of  the  Mysteries  upon  Paul.  Some  have 
firmly  denied  that  Paul  came  into  contact  with  the  Mysteries  or 
that  he  was  influenced  by  them  in  any  way.  Machen  voices  the 
opinion  of  these  interpreters  when  he  insists  that  the  terminology 
of  Paul  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Mystery-Religions.  He  says 
that  most  of  the  pagan  parallels  came  too  late,  while  the  idea  of 
"eating  the  god”  had  dropped  out  of  the  Mysteries  by  the  time  of 
the  Apostle.2 3 4 5  Schweitzer,  also,  insists  that  it  was  only  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  A.  D.  that  these  cults  became 
widely  extended  in  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  only  at  this  time 
that  they  were  changed  from  local  cults  to  universal  Mystery- 
Religions.  Kennedy,  likewise,  thinks  that  the  difficulty  of 
dating  these  religions  makes  impossible  any  definite  statement 
concerning  Paul’s  borrowing  terms  and  conceptions.  The  borrow- 
ing may  have  been  done  by  the  Mysteries  instead  of  by  Paul. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  few  literary  remains 

5 

from  the  Mysteries  are  very  meager  and  difficult  to  interpret. 


1.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 

2.  J.  G.  Machen:  The  Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion,  pp.  273,282. 

3.  A.  Schweitzer:  Paul  and  His  Interpreters,  p.  192. 

4.  H»  JL.  A.  Kennedy:  The  Mystery -Religions  and  Christianity,p.  144. 

5.  M.  Jones:  The  Hew  Testament  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.  152. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  scholars  who  are  just 
as  firm  in  their  belief  that  Paul  did  cone  into  contact  with  the 
Mystery  cults.  Groton  assures  us  that  the  Attis-cult  was  preva- 
lent in  the  sphere  of  Paul.1 2 3 4 5 6  It  must  have  been  strong  in  Asia 

2 

Minor  if  it  had  penetrated  to  Rome  in  205  B.C.  And  Willoughby 

insists  that  a "full  century  before  Jesus  of  Nasareth  was  born 

Egyptian  sailors  and  merchants  had  propagated  the  cult  of  Isis 

all  along  the  coasts  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  among  the 

Aegean  Islands.  When  Paul  began  his  missionary  work  in  these 

regions,  he  met  everywhere  Isaic  establishments  that  were  cent- 
2 

uries  old."  The  cult  of  Dionysus,  which  was  promoted  in  Greece 
under  the  Pisistratidae  about  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  found  the 

4 

cult  of  Demeter  already  flourishing.  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 

was  worshipped  with  mystic  rites  long  before  Paul  came  to  the 

5 

city  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Mystery-cults  may  not 
have  emerged  as  universal  religions  at  the  time  of  Paul  but  un- 
less they  are  conceived  as  appearing  full-fledged  they  presup- 
pose centuries  of  growth  and  practice.  Jones  thinks  it  is  signi- 
ficant, also,  that  the  Mystery  terms  of  Paul  appear  mostly  in 

£ 

the  prison  letters,  — Ephesians  and  Colossians  — , and  in  the 
letters  to  Corinth  and  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  the  melting-pot  for 

1.  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels , "Mystery-Re- 
ligions," p.  49. 

2.  S.  Angus:  The  Mystery-Religions  and  Christianity,  p.  35. 

3.  H.  R.  Willoughby:  Pagan  Regeneration,  p.  180. 

4.  J.  F.  Moore:  History  of  Religions,  v.I,  p.  441. 

5.  Acts  19:23-41. 

6.  M.  Jones:  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
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all  religions. 

In  opposition,  therefore,  to  those  who  claim  that  Paul 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the  Mystery-Religions  other 
scholars  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Paul  was  a debtor  to  the  pagan  religions  of  his  time."  Some  in- 
terpreters firmly  believe  that  the  Apostle  took  the  religion  of 
Jesus  and  the  historical  facts  of  His  life  and  wove  them  into  a 
Mystery-cult  after  the  pattern  of  the  Oriental  Mystery-Religions. 

For  example,  Macchioro  says, "I  am  quite  confident  that  Pauline 

theology  had  an  Orphic  origin Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than 

to  think  that  a cultured  man,  like  Paul,  born  in  a great  center  of 
culture,  gifted  with  a peculiar  intellectual  grasp  and  a vivid 
curiosity  about  religious  experiences,  should  feel  attracted  to 

O 

Orphism."  Other  scholars  declare  that  through  his  long  contact 

with  the  Greek  world  the  Apostle  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  the 

Mystery-Religions  and,  without  realizing  their  source,  adopted  some 

of  their  ideas  and  ceremonies  into  his  Christian  system.  They 

claim  that  the  ideas  were  in  the  air  he  breathed  and  that  he  could 

absorb  them  by  a sort  of  infection  without  any  notion  whence  they 
3 

came. 

Still  other  interpreters  believe  that  when  Paul  was  preach- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  who  had  been  converted  from  paganism  or  who 


1.  7J.  Morgan:  The  Religion  and  Theology  of  Paul,  p.  142. 

2.  V.  D.  Macchioro:  Fran  Orpheus  to  Paul,  pp.  201,204. 

3.  W.  Morgan:  op.  cit.,  p.  142;  P.  Gardner:  The  Religious 

Experience  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  79,80. 
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were  familiar  with  the  terminology  of  the  Mystery-Religions,  he 
deliberately  chose  terms  from  these  pagan  cults  to  illustrate 
facts  in  Christianity  because  he  knew  that  his  hearers  would  under- 
stand him  better.  He  was  distinctly  conscious  of  the  contrast 
between  what  was  offered  in  these  cults  and  what  he  was  offering 
in  his  Gospel.1 2 3 4  Deissraann  remarks  that  out  of  Paul’s  conviction 
of  salvation  in  Christ  there  grew  up  in  his  contemplative  soul 
the  understanding  of  the  mysteries  that  were  hidden  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  In  his  attempt  to  explain  these  ’’mysteries”,  the  man 

of  whom  Christ  had  taken  possession  could  but  adopt  the  magnificent- 

2 

ly  glowing  language  of  ancient  worship.  If  he  could  use  meta- 
phors from  the  Greek  games,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 

r z 

have  borrowed  vocabulary  from  the  Mysteries.  If,  also,  as  Weinel 
thinks,  Paul  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  hybrid  religions  of 
his  day,  with  their  initiations,  rites,  and  sacraments,  he  was  es- 
pecially fitted  to  present  Christianity  in  the  form  which  his  age 

needed:  to  the  Jews  as  righteousness,  to  the  Greeks  as  wisdom,  and 

4 

to  all  alike  as  redemption  and  revelation.  He  did  not,  however, 
merely  borrow  from  the  Oriental  cults.  Peabody  affirms  that  Paul 
utilized  the  language  and  accepted  the  forms  of  the  Mystery- 
Religions  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  imagination  but  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  enrich  them  with  a moral  quality  of  which  the  Oriental 

1.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

2.  A.  Deissmann:  Stt.  Paul,  p.  166. 

3.  A.  H.  McNeile:  New  Testament  Teaching  in  the  Light  of  St . Paul ’ s , 

p.  80. 

4.  H.  Weinel:  Paul:  the  Man  and  His  Work,  pp.  163,164. 
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religions  gave  no  sign.  There  have  been  so  many  opinions  pre- 
sented concerning  the  relation  of  Paul  to  the  Oriental  Relig- 
ions that  the  average  man  is  at  a loss  which  way  to  turn.  Each 
scholar  has  been  so  sure  that  his  opinion  is  right  and  that  all 
the  other  scholars  should  yield  to  his  point  of  view  that  no 
agreement  can  he  reached.  The  result  is  that  the  present  day 
scholars  have  become  so  involved  in  the  argument  over  the  ques- 
tion of  sources  that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  more  impor- 
tant message  of  the  Apostle. 

Prom  the  evidence  of  various  scholars  it  seems  impossible 
to  ignore  the  l^jrstery-Religions.  We  have  already  noted  striking 
similarities,  which  can  hardly  be  accidental,  between  Christianity 
and  the  Ify-stery-Religions.  ?/e  have  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jtystery-Beligions  were  strong  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia, 
and  Greece,  where  Paul  did  much  of  his  missionary  work.  Although 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  these  cults  had  not  yet  been  crystal- 
ized  into  universal  religions,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that 
they  were  flourishing  as  local  cults  in  the  time  of  Paul.  He 
could  not  escape  some  contact  with  them.  The  Jfystery-Religions 
required  numerous  ceremonial  purifications  and  rites  before  a 
candidate  was  fully  initiated.  Many  of  these  rites  were  secret 
and  each  candidate  was  forced  to  swear  that  he  would  never 


1.  F.  G.  Peabody:  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  208 
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divulge  the  "mysteries"  which  he  had  experienced.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  some  of  the  mystery  terms  leaked  out  into  common 
usage  in  a popular  sense  although  their  technical  significance 
was  still  jealously  guarded.  A number  of  terms  common  to  the  lys- 
teries  are  found  in  the  Paulines.  The  suggestion  has  already  been 
advanced  that  they  are  most  frequent  in  letters  to  churches  lo- 
cated in  the  districts  where  the  i&rstery  cults  were  prevalent. 

The  writer,  therefore,  concludes  that  Paul  adopted  terms  from 
the  l^ystery-Beligions  and  employed  than  as  illustrations  with  the 
popular  significance  which  they  had  come  to  convey  to  the  common 
people • 

One  group  of  terms  which  has  given  the  scholars 

Buried  with 

especial  difficulty  is  connected  with  the  be- 

Christ. 

ginning  of  the  Christian  life  and  particularly 

with  the  rite  of  baptism.  Paul  spoke  of  "dying” 
and  "being  buried”  with  Christ,  of  being  "crucified”  with  Him,  of 
"rising"  into  new  life,  and  of  "putting  on”  Christ.  These  terms 
have  been  exceedingly  unwieldy  when  the  scholars  have  approached 
them  in  an  academic  way  and  have  not  yielded  themselves  easily 
to  any  theological  interpretation.  Indeed,  the  interpreters  have 

not  always  made  clear  just  what  they  themselves  have  understood 
Paul  to  mean  by  the  terms.  Some  scholars  have  been  inclined  to 
interpret  "buried  with  Christ"  in  an  objective  way.  Sanday  and 
Headlam  seem  to  do  this  when  they  say  that  Paul  sometimes  enxpha- 
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sized  the  physical  experience  of  the  Christian  in  baptism.  They 

affirm  that  all  the  consequences  which  Paul  drew  followed  from 

the  "union,  incorporation,  and  identification  with  Christ".  They 

say  that  the  Christian  died  because  Christ  died  and  that  he  was 

enabled  to  realize  Christ’s  death  through  his  union  with  Him.1 2 

They  add  an  ethical  aspect  also  to  the  interpretation  but  it  is  hard 

to  tell  whether  they  think  of  this  "identification"  of  the 

Christian  with  Christ  as  objective  or  whether  their  interest  is 

on  the  ethical  side  of  the  experience.  Jowett  understands  Paul 

to  mean,  evidently,  that  when  the  Christian  was  baptized  into 

Christ  he  was  baptized  objectively  with  Him  into  a common  death. 

Jowett  believes  that  the  Christian  life  is  death,  "the  state  in 

which  we  are  dead  to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  dead  to  all 

those  things  which  penetrate  through  the  avenues  of  sense,  dead 

to  the  terrors  of  the  Law,  withdrawn  from  our  nature  itself, 

shrunk  and  contracted,  as  it  were,  within  a narrow  space,  hidden 

with  Christ  in  God."  In  relation  to  earth  the  Christian  has 

2 

experienced  death;  in  relation  to  God  he  has  found  life. 

Meyer  has  failed  to  make  clear  his  position  in  regard 
to  this  experience  of  the  Christian.  At  one  time  he  asserts  that 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Oecumenius  correctly  explained  the 
experience  of  baptism  as  the  proper  death  and  resurrection  while 

1.  HIT.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans , pp.  156,157. 

2.  B.  Jowett:  Romans,  p.  193. 
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Theophylaet  made  it  include  an  ethical  awakening.1 2 3  Meyer’s 
statement  that  ’’immersion  in  baptism,  in  accordance  with  its 
similarity  to  burial,  is — seeing  that  baptism  translates  into 

2 

the  fellowship  of  death  with  Christ — _a  burial  along  with  Chri st . ” 

One  wonders  if  he  meant  to  explain  this  as  an  objective  experience 

or  as  a spiritual  burial.  In  his  commentary  on  Ramans  he  remarks 

that  "buried”  with  Ghrist  did  not  carry  the  idea  of  imitation  but 

3 

of  dying  along  with  Christ.  Burial  did  not  mean  merely  dead  with 
Him,  but  as  the  dead  Christ  was  buried  in  order  to  rise  again,  Chris- 
tians were  buried  with  Him  also.  In  connection  with  this  passage 
Meyer  admits  definitely  the  necessity  of  an  ethical  burial  with 
Christ  and  a spiritual  resurrection  with  Him  but  he  ha$  left  our 
minds  confused  as  to  how  far  he  would  carry  the  physical  and  objective 
interpretation  and  if  he  admits  it  as  an  objective  experience  how 
he  deems  it  possible  to  accomplish  it* 

Shedd  has  fallen  into  difficulties  of  detail  which  await 
those  who  have  attempted  an  objective  interpretation  of  ’’buried 

with  Christ".  He  insists  that  the  term  could  have  no  reference 

_ / 

to  baptism  but  must  mean  burial  in  a sepulchre.  Poor'ru*  meant 
to  "pay  the  last  dues”  to  a corpse,  first  to  burn  the  body  and  then 
to  bury  the  ashes.  Shedd  quotes  Liddell  and  Scott  in  saying  that 
burial  and  baptism  have  nothing  in  common.  He  goes  to  great 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Colossians,  p.  367. 

2.  H.  A.  .1.  Meyer:  Colossians,  p.  366. 

3.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  236. 
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length  to  show  that  in  baptism  the  water  was  in  contact  with  the 
body  which  was  baptized.  In  burial,  however,  the  surrounding 
element  of  earth  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  body  because 
the  corpse  was  carefully  protected  from  the  earth.  "Burial  with 
Christ”,  therefore,  was  not  the  emblem  of  baptism  but  of  death. 
Baptism  was  only  the  sign  that  the  soul  was  already  united  with 
Christ  and  had  died  with  Him.  It  was  simply  the  seal  that  by 
faith  the  believer  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb  with  Christ.1  Shedd 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a gruesome  picture  of  death  but  he  has  lost 
the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of  the  experience  which  Paul  was  trying 
to  express. 

The  method  of  interpreting  "buried  with  Christ"  as  a 
dramatic  representation  or  recapitulation  of  the  experience  of 
Christ  in  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  is  better  than  the  objective 
interpretation.  In  this  way  it  would  have  an  analogy  to  the 
regeneration  rites  of  the  Mysteries  in  which  the  worshipper  believed 
that  he  shared  in  the  sufferings  of  his  god.  Gardner  sees  in  it 
a hint  of  the  Taurobolium  of  the  cult  of  Cybele  and  Attis.  This 
rite  has  been  called  the  nearest  approach  of  paganism  to  the 
religion  of  the  Cross.  In  the  ceremony  the  candidate  was  swathed 
in  linen  as  if  prepared  for  burial2  and  was  crowned  with  gold  and 
adorned  with  fillets.  Accompanied  by  a melancholy  dirge  which 

1.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd:  Romans , pp.  151,152. 

2 . Hastings*  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  "Mystery- 
Religions”,  p.  59. 
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commemorated  the  burial  of  the  "old  man"  who  had  died,1  the  candi- 
date descended  into  a pit  or  trench  covered  with  a platform  or  grat- 
ing which  was  filled  with  holes  and  gaps.2 3  A bull  gleaming  with 

3 

gold  and  garlanded  with  flowers  was  led  above  the  grating  and 

slain  so  that  the  blood  trickled  down  upon  the  candidate  until  he  was 

2 

completely  bathed  in  it.  When  he  emerged,  red  and  dripping,  the 

initiate  was  received  with  obeisance  as  if  he  had  been  bom  again 
3 

to  divine  life.  He  was  nourished  with  milk  as  though  he  were  a 
new  born  babe.4 5 6 7  The  people  believed  that  he  had  been  purified 
from  his  faults  and  had  become  the  "equal  of  the  deity  through 
his  red  baptism".  Whether  Paul  was  familiar  with  this  rite  is 
uncertain  and  even  unlikely,  if  Kennedy  is  correct  in  believing 
that  the  Taurobolium  as  a doctrine  of  immortality  was  not  generally 
known  in  the  first  century.  Peabody  declares,  however,  that  the 
words  "buried  with  Christ”  belonged  to  the  language  of  mysticism. 

Both  the  language  and  the  figure  were  from  the  Mysteries  and  Paul 

7 

never  showed  his  gift  of  appropriation  more  conspicuously  than  here. 
Morgan  admits  that  Paul’s  formula  of  union  with  Christ  in  baptism 
and  resurrection  was  not  definitely  found  in  the  Mysteries  but  that 

1 . F . Cumont : The  Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  Paganism,  p . 68 . 

2.  S.  Angus:  The  Mystery-Religions  and  Christianity,  p.  94. 

3.  E.  Willoughby:  Pagan  Regeneration,  p.  131. 

4.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

5.  F.  Cumont:  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

6.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  The  Mystery -Religions  and  Christianity,  p.  95. 

7.  F.  G.  Peabody:  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modem  World , p.  206. 
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they  recall  elements  of  the  mystery -drama  in  which  the  believer 

died  to  his  mortal  life  and  was  reborn  a child  of  eternity.1 2 3 4 

Morgan,  likewise,  admits  that  Paul  never  pushed  the  mystical  union 

to  the  point  of  identity  with  Christ  as^did  the  devotees  of  the  pagan 
2 

cults.  Pfleiderer  agrees,  also,  that  Baptism  with  which  "buried 
with  Christ"  was  closely  related  had  characteristic  points  of 
contact  with  the  mystery  systems.  He  quotes  Holtzmann  as  saying 
that  Paul  made  baptism  a Christian  mystery  or  ritual  of  initiation 
into  the  mystical  union  with  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  Immer- 
sion was  a mystical  reproduction  of  burial  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  whereby  the  baptized  person  became  partaker  of  both  in 
such  a way  that  so  far  as  concerned  his  "old  man"  or  sinful  body, 

he  was  buried  with  Christ,  and  as  a "new  man"  was  raised  up  with 

3 

Him  and  made  partaker  of  His  new  heavenly  and  spiritual  life. 

The  scholars  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  whether  Paul  knew  the 

rites  of  the  Mystery-Religions  which  were  analogous  or  whether,  if 

he  was  familiar  with  them,  he  took  over  elements  into  Christianity 

with  a technical  meaning  and  made  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism  a 

Mystery  rite  like  those  of  the  pagan  cults. 

Still  another  group  of  interpreters  regard  "buried  with 

Christ"  in  an  ethical-spiritual  sense.  Wrede,  for  instance, 

4 

insists  that  such  expressions  must  be  taken  ethically.  Stevens 

1.  iff.  Morgan:  The  Religion  and  Theology  of  Raul,  p.  141. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

3.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Primitive  Christianity,  v.  I,  p.  414. 

4.  iff.  Wrede:  Paul,  p.  102. 
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thinks  that  dying  to  sin  could  readily  he  represented  by  baptism 

because  the  rite  symbolized  to  Paul  union  with  Christ  and  also 

because  the  idea  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  was  naturally 

suggested  by  the  ceremony.1 2 3 4 5 6 7  Baptism  denoted  the  ethical  burial 

2 

and  the  consequent  resurrection  to  newness  of  life.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  moral  renewal  figuratively  expressed  as  dying  to  sin  and 
rising  to  holiness.  The  characteristic  thing  in  Paul’s  thought 
was  the  cessation  from  sinful  life — dying  with  Christ — and  the 

3 

realization  of  a holy  life  which  he  calls  ’’rising  with  Christ”. 
Beet  regards  the  experience  of  baptism  as  the  funeral  service 
which  announced  that  the  old  life  had  closed  and  that  the  deceased 

4 

was  entirely  separated  from  the  life  in  which  he  had  lived.  As 
death  completely  broke  the  last  tie  which  bound  man  to  his  earthly 
life,  so  baptism  publicly  consummated  the  breaking  of  the  believer 

5 

with  his  old  life  of  sin.  He  buried  beneath  the  water  all  his 
corrupt  affections  and  past  sins;  and  rose  regenerate,  quickened 
to  new  hopes  and  a new  life.  He  said  farewell  to  the  old  sinful 
life  as  completely  as  the  dying  man  said  goodbye  to  familiar 
scenes  and  passed  over  to  "yonder  side”. 


1.  G.  B.  Stevens:  New  Testament  Theology,  p.  424. 

2.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Pauline  Theology,  p.  358,  note. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  462. 

4.  J.  A.  Beet:  Colossians,  p.  181. 

5.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  220. 

6.  7.B.  Lightfoot:  Colossians,  p.  182. 

7.  C.  Gore:  Romans , p.  206. 
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Likewise  "crucified  with  Christ”  has  given 

Crucified  the  theologians  difficulty.  Burton  insists 

with  Christ . that  a*literal  interpretation*^  absolutely 

impossible,1 2 3 4  but  nevertheless,  the  idea  of  the 

excruciating  agony  which  Christ  suffered  upon  the  Cross  has  led 

some  scholars  to  think  that  Paul  meant  "crucified  with  Christ" 

to  refer  to  the  painful,  lingering,  and  ignominuous  death  to 

2 

which  the  believer  subjected  his  old  carnal  nature.  Meyer 

quotes  Grotius  and  Olshausen  as  believing  that  Paul  employed 

"crucified  with  Christ"  to  indicate  that  "the  old  man"  must  suffer 

3 

pain  in  order  to  be  extinguished.  Godet  interprets  the  "old  man" 
as  "human  nature  such  as  it  has  been  made  by  the  sin  of  him  in 
whom  it  was  wholly  concentrated,  fallen  Adam,  reappearing  in  every 
human  ego  that  comes  into  the  world  under  the  sway  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  self-love,  which  was  determined  by  primitive  trans- 
gression". This  human  nature,  Godet  affirms,  has  been  crucified 
so  far  as  the  believer  is  concerned  in  the  very  person  of  Christ 
crucified.  It  may  exist  still  but  like  one  crucified  whose 

4 

activity  is  paralyzed.  Godet  is  not  completely  satisfied  to 
leave  this  passage  with  a purely  objective  interpretation,  however, 
but  adds  an  ethical  meaning  also.  Jowett  gives  an  interpretation 
which  is  most  repulsive  to  contemplate  and  impossible  to  conceive. 

1.  E.  D.  Burton:  Galatians,  p.  135. 

2.  W.  S.  Plumer:  Romans,  p.  277. 

3.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans , p.  234. 

4.  F.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  415. 
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He  says  that  "man  falls  asunder  into  two  parts  corresponding  to 
the  two  divisions  of  Christ’s  life  and  leaves  one  of  these  parts 
hanging  on  the  Cross."-1 2 3-  How  far  from  the  spirit  of  Paul  these 
interpreters  have  gone’. 

The  objective  interpretation  of  crucifying  the  "old  man" 

has  led  interpreters  to  question  minutely  what  Paul  had  in  mind 

2 

when  he  spoke  of  the  "body  of  sin".  Meyer  allies  himself  with 

Theodoret,  Bengel,  Alford,  DeWette,  Tholuek,  Hoftnann,  and  Weiss, 

who  have  understood  Paul  to  mean  not  the  body  in  itself  but  the 

body  as  the  vehicle  of  sin,  the  body  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  sin- 

body  becoming  determined  in  its  expression  of  life  and  sinful 

acts.  Shedd  accepts  the  interpretation  of  Sernler,  Usteri,  and 

Rtickert,  who  take  the  expression  in  the  sense  of  the  body  as  the 

seat  and  source  of  sin.4 5 6  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Hodge  regarded 

3 

"body  of  sin"  as  equivalent  to  the  "old  man".  Jowett  agrees 
essentially  with  this  interpretation  but  adds  that  the  "old  man" 

5 

is  identified  with  sin  and  is  regarded  as  possessing  a body. 

Meyer  quotes  Calovius,  Olshausen,  and  Reiche,  who  interpreted 

"body  of  sin"  figuratively.  They  believed  that  Paul  regarded  sin 

under  the  figure  of  a body  so  that  it  could  be  referred  to  as 
6 

crucified.  Still  others  think  that  Paul  meant  to  include  all 

1.  B.  Jowett:  Romans,  p.  195. 

2.  Rom.  6:6. 

3.  H.  A.  ff.  Meyer:  Romans:  p.  235;  cf.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd: 

Romans,  p . 155 . 

4.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd:  Romans,  p.  155. 

5.  B.  Jowett:  Romans,  p.  195;  cf.  W.  S.  Plumer:  Romans , p.  277. 

6.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  235. 
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iniquity  or  else,  as  0ecumeniU3  believed,  simply  sin  itself.1 2 3 
Just  which  of  these  meanings  did  Paul  mean  to  impart  when  he  used 
this  expression?  Each  of  the  scholars  is  certain  that  he  has 
the  right  interpretation  but  the  ordinary  reader  is  puzzled  which 
to  choose  and  in  the  uncertainty  which  is  raised  by  the  varying 
opinions  finds  that  he  is  not  sure  of  the  message  which  the  Apostle 
was  trying  to  express. 

The  scholars  who  believe  that  Paul  was  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Mystery-Religions  for  his  ideas  and  terminology  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  expression  "crucified  with  Christ"  as  a 
dramatic  recapitulation  by  the  Christian  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
They  liken  it  to  the  mystic  dramas  of  the  Mystery-Religions  by 

contemplation  of  which  the  devotees  of  the  pagan  cults  believed 

\ 

they  became  one  in  essence  with  the  deity  and  shared  his  suffer- 
ings. In  the  great  processional  from  Athens  to  Eleusis  when  the 
worshippers  marched  all  day  and  arrived  late  at  night  with  lighted 

torches  the  initiates  believed  they  were  united  with  Demeter  in 

2 

her  frantic,  agonizing  search  for  her  lost  daughter.  The  followers 

of  Cybele  and  Attis,  likewise,  believed  that  they  were  living 

again  the  experience  of  Attis  when  they  cut  a pine  tree,  swathed 

it  in  wool  like  a corpse,  hung  it  with  garlands,  and  carried  it  to 

3 

the  temple  where  it  was  solemnly  buried  amid  loud  lamentations. 

1.  W.  S*  Plumer:  Homans , p.  277. 

2.  J.  Glasse:  The  Mysteries  and  Christianity,  p.  35. 

3.  H.  Willoughby:  Pagan  Regeneration,  p.  122. 
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During  the  night  they  kept  a mysterious  vigil,  which  the  mystics 

] 

believed  united  them  as  new  deities  with  the  great  goddess. 

Then  on  the  "day  of  blood",  crashing  Phrygian  music,  wild  and 
barbaric,  made  by  clashing  symbols,  blatant  horns,  shrilling 
flutes,  and  rolling  drums  lured  the  worshippers  into  a mad  ecstasy 
until  in  the  dizzying  whirl  of  the  dance  they  slashed  their  arms 

2 

and  gashed  their  bodies  to  sprinkle  the  altar  and  the  sacred  tree. 
These  ceremonies,  culminating  in  the  vigil  which  marked  the 
"resurrection"  of  the  god,  completed  the  union  of  the  devotee  in 
the  passion  of  his  god.  Every  cult  had  its  own  drama  story  of 
the  suffering  of  its  deity  and  its  ceremony  which  gave  opportunity 

4 

for  the  initiate  to  unite  with  his  god.  Pfleiderer  seems  to  point 

to  the  Christian  rite  as  a ceremony  of  this  type  when  he  declares 

that  the  Christian  rites  had  points  of  contact  with  the  Mystery 
5 

systems.  Bulcock  does  the  same  in  his  statement  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  Paul  had  the  practices  of  the  Mysteries  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  these  passages.  Regarded  in  this  way  "crucified 
with  Christ"  becomes  a ceremony  with  magical,  mystical  qualities 
which  are  difficult  to  substantiate  from  a study  of  the  teachings 
of  Paul. 


1.  F.  Cumont:  The  Oriental  Religions  and  Christianity,  p.  56. 

2.  H.  Willoughby:  Op.  cit.,  pp.  123,124. 

3 . Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church , "Mystery- 
Religions",  p.  58. 

4.  H.  Willoughby:  op.  cit.,  p.  174;  B.  C.  Windle:  Religions 

Past  and  Present,  p.  95;  F.  Cumont:  The  Mysteries  of  Mithra, 

p.  135. 

5.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Primitive  Christianity,  v.  I,  p.  414. 

6.  H.  Bulcock:  The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  St.  Paul,  p.  178. 
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A large  number  of  scholars  are  endeavoring  to  interpret 
"crucified  with  Christ"  in  an  ethical-spiritual  way.  Meyer 
suggests  that  Paul  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
crucifixion  but  mentioned  it  here  merely  because  it  had  been  the 
instrument  of  Jesus’  death.1 2 3  He  thinks  that  Paul  was  express- 
ing the  consciousness  of  moral  fellowship  brought  about  by  faith 
in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ — a subjective  fellowship,  in  which 
the  believer  knew  that  the  curse  of  the  law  was  accomplished  on 
himself  because  it  was  accomplished  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same 

time  his  pre-Christian  ethical  state  of  life  which  was  subject  to 

2 

law  had  come  to  an  end.  By  fellowship  with  the  death  of  Christ 
the  Christian  was  translated  into  an  entirely  new  relation  of 
life,  and  felt  that  all  the  previous  interests  of  his  life  were 
now  stripped  of  their  influence  over  him,  and  that  he  was  now 
completely  independent  of  them.  They  had  ceased  to  influence 

3 

and  determine  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  Burton  is 
certain  that  o^r was  used  figuratively  but  unlike  Meyer 
pictures  the  change  as  wrought  by  man  upon  himself.  The  death 
of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  impelled  man  to  slay  the  power  within  that 
made  for  unrighteousness.4  Sanday  adds  more  definitely  that  it 
was  through  contemplation  of  the  Cross  with  all  its  associations 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  234. 

2.  H.  A.  V7.  Meyer:  Galatians,  p.  124;  cf.  E.  D.  Burton; 
Galatians , pp.  135,136. 

3.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Galatians,  p.  124;  cf.  E.  D.  Burton: 

Galatians,  pp . 135 , 136 . 

4.  E.  D.  Burton:  Galatians,  p.346. 
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that  the  Christian  was  enabled  to  mortify  the  promptings  of  sin 

1 

within  him  and  reduce  them  to  a state  of  passiveness  like  death. 

Mathews  merely  states  that  the  Christian  experienced  in  his  life 

a feeling  of  death  to  the  flesh  and  a resurrection  to  a new  life. 

Mathews  does  not  mention  whether  the  agent  in  the  process  was  man 

2 

or  some  power  working  upon  him.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  even 
when  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholars  is  essentially  the  same 
each  interpreter  adds  or  changes  details  to  suit  his  own  line  of 
reasoning. 

The  scholars  have  attempted  to  determine  the  meaning 
Put  on  of  Paul’s  expression  "put  on  Christ"  by  discovering 
Christ  the  source  from  which  he  might  have  derived  e'r/vW&A <.  . 

Prom  historical,  literary,  and  Scriptural  contexts  in 
which  the  verb  has  been  found  they  have  tried  to  deduce  Paul’s 
employment  of  the  word  and  they  have  arrived  at  some  very  interest- 
ing conclusions.  The  interpreters  of  Paul  have  been  rather  well 
agreed  that  the  figure  behind  the  phrase  "put  on  Christ”  was  that 
of  putting  on  a garment  but  they  have  not  been  at  all  united  in 
their  opinion  as  to  what  garment  was  put  on.  Neither  have  they 
found  it  at  all  easy  to  explain  satisfactorily  in  a theological 
way  how  the  Christian  could  put  on  Christ  either  as  a garment  or 
otherwise.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  solutions  which  have  been 

1.  W.  Sanday:  Galatians,  p.  41. 

2 . S . Mathews : The  Atonement  and  the  Social  Process,  p . 72 . 
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offered . 

i 

Meyer  tells  us  that  the  figure  was  derived  from  the 
putting  on  of  a characteristic  dress  and  was  familiar  to  both 
Greek  authors  and  to  the  Rabbins.'1'  However,  he  scouts  the  dog- 
matic point  of  view  expressed  by  Usteri  and  supported  in  substance 
by  tfeiseler  that  Paul  was  referring  to  the  putting  on  of  the  new 
man,  having  special  reference  to  the  thought  of  the  universalistic , 

purely  human  element  in  which  all  the  religious  differences  which 

2 

have  hitherto  separated  men  from  one  another  are  done  away.  He 
likewise  rejects  the  decision  of  Michaelis  and  Platt,  which  reads 
Paul’s  words  as  meaning  "lay  aside  yourselves”.  Such  a rendering, 
Meyer  insists,  would  require  uvrovs  instead  of  ^ 

Meyer's  own  interpretation  is  that  l it  toy-  trSx/r was 

used  by  Paul  in  the  sense  of  entering  into  the  sonship  of  God.  He 
believes  that  -viol  employed  in  the  first  part  of  the 

verse4  expressed  a sonship  of  God  different  from  that  of  Christ  who 
was  begotten  of  God.  By  means  of  the  new  relation  entered  upon 
in  baptism  Christians  morally  and  legally  entered  into  the  like 
state  of  life  with  the  only-begotten  Son  and  became,  although  only 
brethren  b^r  adoption,  still  brethren . Even  thougi  they  had  "put 

on"  this  new  relation  the  metaphysical  element  still  remained  but 


was  left  out  of  view. 

Moreover , 

"putting  on  Christ"  did  not  mean 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer: 

Galatians, 

p.  207;  cf.  Ephesians,  p.  247. 

2.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer: 

Galatians, 

p . 208 . 

3.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer: 

Ephesians, 

p . 246 . 

4.  Gal.  3:26. 
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the  same  as  " e y although  those  Christians  who  were 

"tv  y^(ot'9‘T  " kad  necessarily  passed  at  baptism  throu^i  the 

experience  of  ’’putting  on  Christ”.  After  this  new  relation  of  son- 
ship  to  God  had  been  assumed,  Meyer  believes,  the  distinction  of  the 
Christian’s  various  relations  apart  from  Christianity  vanished  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  condition  had  no  further  validity  any 
more  than  if  they  were  not  in  existence.1 2 3 4  To  ’’put  on  Christ”, 
then,  to  Meyer's  mind  meant  to  come  into  the  new  relation  of  sonship 
to  God  through  baptism.  He  believes  that  Paul  conceived  of  this  new 
ethical  condition  as  personified  and  set  forth  objectively,  so  that 

2 

it  appeared  as  becoming  individually  appropriated  by  being  "put  on”. 
In  his  Commentary  on  Romans  Meyer  declares  that  the  expression  was 
figurative,  signifying  "uniting  oneself”  in  the  closest  fellowship 
of  life  with  Christ,  so  that  he  may  wholly  present  the  mind  and  life 
of  Christ  in  his  conduct.  Having  "put  on  Christ"  in  baptism  the 
Christian  entered  into  sonship  with  God,  but  each  new  advance  of  his 
moral  life  was  to  be  a new  "putting  on”  of  Christ  and,  therefore,  it, 

3 

like  the  "putting  on"  of  the  new  man,  was  always  enjoined  afresh. 

Other  scholars  have  thought  that  "put  on  Christ”  had  refer- 
ence in  Paul  to  heathen  customs.  Bengel  and  Blunt  believe  that  it 
had  a reference  to  the  assuming  of  the  "toga  virilis”  by  the  young 

A 

man  who  was  just  entering  into  manhood.  Bengel  even  goes  so  far  as 

1.  H.  A.  ¥/.  Meyer:  Galatians,  p.  208. 

2.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Colossians,  p.  429. 

3.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Romans,  p.  299. 

4.  A.  B.  Blunt:  Galatians,  p.  108. 
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to  call  Christ  the  "toga  virilis"  of  the  Christian.1 2 3 4 5 6  Sanday  sees 

in  "put  on  Christ"  a reference  to  the  soldiers  with  whom  Paul  came 

so  closely  into  contact.  The  Christian  was  to  "put  on  Christ"  as 

2 

a soldier  put  on  his  armor.  One  wonders  if  Sanday  thought  through 
the  figure  of  the  soldier  putting  on  his  armor  piece  by  piece  and 
saw  the  impossible  picture  which  his  idea  would  be  likely  to  suggest 
to  other  minds.  Bulcock  thinks  that  the  expression  may  have  come 
to  Paul  from  the  practice  in  the  Mystery-Religions  of  donning  masks 

3 

to  represent  that  the  initiate  was  in  union  with  his  deity.  In 

Mithraism  especially,  with  its  numerous  stages  of  initiation  the 

4 

devotees  donned  garb  and  masks  suitable  to  their  title.  The 
enthusiasts  of  the  Orphic  cult,  also,  spoke  of  "putting  on"  a coat 
of  clay  or  pitch  by  those  who  were  being  initiated,  in  remembrance 
of  the  Titans  who  disguised  themselves  by  smearing  their  faces  with 

5 

white  clay  or  gypsum.  Bulcock  thinks,  however,  that  this  sirai- 

3 

larity  to  the  mystery  custom  can  scarcely  be  more  than  literary, 
and  Burton  insists  that  the  words  of  Paul  cannot  have  conveyed  any 
suggestion  of  putting  on  masks. 

Another  group  of  interpreters  think  that  Paul  adopted  the 
term  with  religious  connotation  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  putting 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Galatians,  p.  207,  note. 

2.  W.  Sanday:  Romans , p.  140. 

3.  H.  Bulcock:  The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  St.  Paul,  p.  175. 

4.  F.  Cumont:  The  Mysteries  of  Mithra,  p.  152. 

5 . J . Harri son : “^Prolegomena  to“  the  'Study  of  Greek  Religion, 

pp.  492,493. 

6.  E.  D.  Burton:  Galatians,  p.  204. 
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on  the  robes  of  the  Hi^i  Priest  at  the  time  of  his  appointment . 

ielitzsch,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  by 

"putting  on  the  clothes  of  the  Shekinah"  the  Hebrews  meant  that 

man’s  sin  was  "covered"  by  the  divine  glory.  He  thinks,  therefore, 

that  Paul  employed  the  phrase  to  show  the  moral  renovation  which 

2 

Christ  produced  in  the  Christian  at  baptism.  In  contrast  to 

both  these  opinions  Ross  suggests  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the 

metaphor  of  clothing  was  often  used  in  connection  with  moral 

character.  For  instance,  Job  declared,  "I  put  on  righteousness 

3 

and  it  covered  me",  and  Isaiah  pictured  Jehovah  angered  because 

there  was  no  justice  among  His  people.  The  Almighty, therefore, 

put  on  righteousness  as  a breastplate  and  He  put  on  garments  of 

vengeance  for  clothing.1 2 3 4 5 6  Ross  also  points  out  the  fact  that  Paul 

wrote  to  the  people  at  Colossae  urging  them  to  put  on  hearts  of 

compassion,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering, 

5 

and  charity.  From  this  usage  by  Paul  and  from  his  Jewish 
heritage  Ross  would  understand  the  Apostle  to  mean  by  "putting  on 
Christ"  that  the  Christian  was  to  clothe  himself  with  the  character 
of  Christ,  to  maintain  and  strengthen  his  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  to  yield  himself  to  the  transforming  power  of  a personality 
greater  than  his  own. 

Still  others  think  that  Paul  had  in  mind  an  early  Christian 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Galatians,  p.  207,  note. 

2.  H.  P.  Liddon:  Romans,  p.  255. 

3.  Job  29:14. 

4.  Isa.  59:17;  cf.  J.  B.  Light  foot:  Galatians,  p.  150. 

5.  Col.  3:12-14. 

6.  D.  M.  Ross:  The  Spiritual  Genius  of  St . Paul,  pp.  75,76. 
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custom  when  he  spoke  of  "putting  on  Christ".  Beyschlag  believes 
that  Paul  was  calling  attention  to  the  communion  with  Christ 
which  the  Christian  experienced  at  baptism,  by  a reference  to  the 
white  baptismal  robe  which  he  donned  when  the  ceremony  was  over. 
Beyschlag  says  that  since  the  fundamental  Christian  experience 
which  was  the  beginning  of  a new  life  development  made  no  appeal 
to  the  senses,  it  was  helpful  to  have  it  translated  into  some 
sensible  sign.  The  act  to  which  the  words  referred  was  emblematic 
of  "putting  off  the  old  man"  and  "putting  on  the  new  man",  "a  sort 
of  guarantee  on  the  part  of  Christ  into  whose  name  the  Christian 
was  baptized  and  on  the  part  of  the  believer  who  submitted  to  the 

baptism."1 2 3 4 5  Beza  thought,  also,  that  this  was  a reference  to  the 

o 3 

baptismal  robes^  and  Jowett  likewise  expresses  himself.  Lightfoot, 

however,  thinks  that  the  ceremonial  of  baptism  could  scarcely  have 

been  definitely  fixed  at  so  early  a date  as  to  allow  such  an 

4 

allusion  to  speak  for  itself.  Meyer  also  insists  that  this  custom 

j 

of  donning  robes  more  likely  grew  out  of  Paul’s  words  than  otherwise.' 

Burton  offers  one  more  suggestion  to  the  interpretations 

■>  / 

already  in  existence.  He  explains  that  £«->«•<»-  Wi  vri.th  a personal 
object  was  found  in  later  Greek  to  mean  putting  on  the  character  of 
another.  Used  with  an  impersonal  object  it  meant  "to  acquire”  or 
"to  make  a part  of  one’s  character  or  possessions,"  With  a personal 
object  it  signified  "to  take  the  character  or  standing  of  a person"; 

1.  W.  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology,  vol . 2,  pp.  236,237. 

2.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Galatians . p.  207  note. 

3.  B.  Jowett:  Homans,  p.  366. 

4.  J.  B.  Lightfoot:  Galatians,  p.  150. 

5.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Galatians,  p.  207,  note. 
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to  "become"  or  to  "become  as".  Burton  agrees,  therefore,  with 
Meyer  that  Paul  was  referring  to  an  act  in  which  the  Christian 
entered  into  the  actual  relation  with  Christ.  The  fact  that 
the  Galatians  had  "put  on  Christ"  was  cited  as  proof  that  they 
were  sons  of  God  as  Christ  is  Son  of  God.1 2 3  Moffatt  assumes  the 
same  general  idea  of  source  as  Burton  but  he  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  in  the  words  a special  reference  to  the  ancient  stage 
players,  who  assumed  the  name  and  garments  of  the  person  they 
were  acting  and  tried  to  imitate  him.  He  thinks,  therefore, 
that  to  "put  on  Christ"  meant  to  assume  His  interests,  enter  into 

g 

His  views,  imitate  Him,  and  be  wholly  on  His  side.  In  the 

words  of  Godet  it  meant  that  the  Christian  appropriated  by 

habitual  communion  with  Christ  all  His  sentiments  and  all  His 
3 

manner  of  acting. 

Prom  this  study  it  is  apparent  that  the  scholars  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  how  to  handle  the  terms  "crucified  with 
Christ",  "dying  with  Christ",  "buried  with  Christ",  and  "putting 
on  Christ"  theologically.  (1)  Attempts  to  interpret  these 
terms  of  Paul  objectively  have  resulted  in  impossible  and  some- 
times almost  grotesque  and  ludicrous  figures  which  have  robbed 
them  of  their  beautiful  symbolism  and  have  failed  entirely  to 
make  clear  their  meaning.  (2)  These  attempts  have  aroused  the 

1.  E.  D.  Burton:  Galatians,  p.  204. 

2.  J.  Moffatt  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester:  Homans,  p.  110. 

3.  E.  Godet:  Romans,  p.  323. 
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suspicion  that  each  scholar  has  been  so  interested  in  making 
these  terms  fit  into  his  own  theological  scheme  that  he  has  for- 
gotten to  seek  the  original  meaning  which  the  Apostle  intended 
them  to  have.  The  scholars  have  either  failed  to  notice  that 
Paul  frequently  employed  the  same  terms  on  different  occasions 
with  different  shades  of  meaning;  or  if  they  have  noticed  they 
have  called  the  Apostle  inconsistent.  (3)  Each  scholar  has 
insisted  upon  his  own  interpretation  and  application  of  these 
terms  and  today  there  are  many  dogmatic  ideas  which  will  not 
harmonize  with  each  other  and  which  will  not  take  care  of  the 
individual  situations.  (4)  The  interpretation  of  these  terms  as 
representations  of  ceremonies  analogous  to  the  Mystery-Religions 
is  much  preferable  to  the  objective  interpretation  but  still  has 
not  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  It  has  emphasized  too  much  the 
mystical,  almost  magical  element  and  thus  has  become  unwholesome 
for  the  Christian  experience.  The  scholars  have,  furthermore, 
insisted  upon  forming  than  into  theological  dogmas  so  that  nothing 
has  been  gained  by  looking  at  them  as  mystery  terms.  (5)  The 
ethical-spiritual  interpretation  has  come  the  closest  to  the 
spirit  of  Paul.  It  has  recognized  that  the  Apostle  was  employing 
symbolism  to  convey  his  truths.  The  same  tendency  to  fit  them 
into  a theological  system  has  operated  here,  however,  and  has 
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stereotyped  the  expressions  and  crushed  out  their  freshness  and 
richness  as  has  happened  with  so  many  other  terms  of  Paul. 

A study  of  these  terms  as  illustrations,  however,  imparts 
a throbbing,  pulsing-  life  to  these  ideas  which  have  hitherto  been 
held  in  rigid  bonds  by  the  theologians.  When  Paul  spoke  of  "cruci- 
fied  with  Christ ,w  "buried  with  Christ,"  "dying  and  rising"  and 
"putting  on  Christ"  he  was  trying  to  express  to  his  readers  the 
great  change  which  was  required  when  a man  became  a Christian. 

There  must  be  a radical  and  clear  cut  break  from  the  old  manner 
of  living.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  early  d^rs  of  Christ- 
ianity when  pagan  life  was  very  impure  and  standards  of  living  ex- 
ceedingly low.  Men  were  dominated  by  sinful  living,  low  standards 
and  ideals.  Their  dispositions,  tempers,  and  impulses  were  low  and 
wrong.  When  a man  became  a Christian  he  must  henceforth  be  gov- 
erned by  newer,  higher  ideals  than  he  had  ever  known  before.  The 
break  with  the  old  life  must  be  so  complete  and  the  new  ethical  liv- 
ing must  be  so  different  and  separate  from  the  old  manner  of  living 
that  Paul  could  picture  it  as  a death  and  burial,  which  severed  man 
entirely  from  his  eld  life.  Paul  could  talk  of  the  old  man  being 
"crucified  with  Christ"  because  the  true  Christian  had  so  completely 
crushed  the  old  impulses  that  they  could  be  spoken  of  as  dead, 
crucified,  annihilated.  The  Christian  had  no  more  connection  with 
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the  old  life  and  old  impulses  than  he  would  have  with  a garment 
which  he  had  taken  off  and  laid  aside*  Henceforth  he  would  he 
dominated  by  Christ  whom  he  appropriated  as  completely,  and  more, 
than  the  garment  with  which  he  clothed  himself  after  the  ceremony* 
Thus  Paul  pressed  home  the  obvious  but  striking  symbolism  of  the 
ceremony  which  announced  to  the  world  that  a man  had  now  become 
a Christian.  Language  was  strained  to  the  breaking  point  in  or- 
der to  exhibit  the  completeness  of  the  inward  breach  with  the  past, 
with  the  world,  and  with  sin*  So  conqplete  was  the  Christian's 
participation  in  the  victorious  death  of  Christ  that  he  could 
be  described  as  having  been  crucified  with  Christ,  and  alive  un- 
to God*'*’  "Crucified  with  Christ,"  "stripping  off  the  flesh," 
"putting  on  Christ,"  "dying"  and  "living"  again  were  metaphors 
used  to  illustrate  a spiritual  and  ethical  experience,  regard- 
ing the  reality  of  which  Paul  had  no  doubt*  Plunging  below  the 
water  was  a representation  of  death  and  burial  of  the  old  man 

with  his  affections  and  lusts;  and  emergence  from  the  stream  was 

2 

a representation  of  rising  again  to  life  with  God* 

This  dissertation  contends,  therefore,  that  "crucified 
with  Christ,"  "buried  with  Christ,"  "put  on  Christ"  and  the  like, 
can  be  made  much  more  valuable  for  the  Christian  life  if  they  are 
taken  as  illustrations  instead  of  being  transformed  into  scientific 

1*  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  p*  111* 

2.  Ibid,  p*  118. 
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terms*  (1)  When  these  terms  are  studied  as  illustrations  they 
assume  a much  simpler  meaning,  which  comes  within  the  range  of 
the  understanding  of  the  people  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  and  likewise 
can  be  more  easily  comprehended  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Paul  was  speaking  and 
writing  to  common,  ordinary  men  and  women  of  the  first  century. 

He  was  not  addressing  scholars  and  theologians*  It  was  necessary 
for  him,  therefore,  to  speak  in  language  which  they  knew*  It  is 
evident  from  Paul’s  letters  that  the  Apostle  expected  his  readers 
to  understand  him  and  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  they  did 
not*  Paul  was  using  expressions  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
terms  and  ideas  which  they  were  undoubtedly  accustomed  to  employ 
in  their  every  day  life*  The  cruel  Homan  custom  of  executing 
criminals  ty  crucifixion  was  all  too  familiar  and  many  a cross 
dotted  the  roadsides  bearing  its  suffering  victim  as  a warning 
to  all  that  the  Honan  law  must  be  obeyed*  "Crucified  with  Christ" 
would  bring  a vivid  picture  to  their  minds  which  would  lend  great 
significance  to  Paul’s  idea*  (2)  If  Paul  had  been  using  these 
terms  as  theological  definitions  he  would  first  have  had  to  train 
his  readers  until  they  could  understand  just  what  theological  con- 
tent he  meant  the  terms  to  carry*  Nowhere  in  the  Paulines  or  in 
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Acts  do  we  have  the  slightest  intimation  that  Paul  did  this* 

If  we  regard  the  terms  as  illust rations  we  can  see  how  Paul 
might  depend,  not  upon  a technical  knowledge,  hut  upon  a common 
experience  to  give  meaning  to  his  idea.  (3)  Moreover,  the 
approach  to  these  terms  as  illustrations  recognizes  their  close 
analogy  to  the  Mystery-Beligions  and  accepts  them  as  Mystery- 
terms*  The  Mystery  practices  existed  and  mystery  terms  were  in 
common  use  among  the  people  of  the  first  century*  Paul  in  preach- 
ing his  Gospel  in  the  Gentile  world  showed  his  genius  hy  employing 
the  terms  and  conceptions  which  he  found  as  a means  of  interpret- 
ing his  Gospel*  He  knew  undoubtedly  the  popular  connotation  which 
these  mystery  terms  carried*  He  borrowed  them  deliberately,  reali 
ing  their  source,  and  using  them  in  their  popular  sense  to  give 
greater  significance  to  his  message*  The  technical  approach  sees 
these  terms  only  in  a theological  sense*  A recognition  of  them 
as  illustrations  makes  them  more  flexible  because  of  their  close 
analogy  to  the  Mysteries*  (4)  As  illustrations  it  is  possible 
to  catch  the  beauty  and  symbolism  of  the  analogy  without  following 
the  idea  on  to  an  almost  ludicrous  interpretation  as  a few  of 
the  scholars  have  done*  An  analogy  does  not  have  to  conform  in 
all  its  points*  It  carries  its  greatest  message  often  through  a 
single  point  of  contact*  (5)  As  illustrations  it  is  possible  to 
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catch  the  meaning  of  Paul* 9 analogies  to  the  Mystery-Religions 
without  becoming  involved  in  the  magical  and  mystical  elements 
which  the  students  of  the  Mystery-Religions  are  inclined  to  em- 
phasize too  largely* 

(6)  Furthermore,  while  the  significance  of  a theological 
definition  lies  in  its  conformity,  in  the  unanimity  of  opinion 
concerning  its  content,  the  significance  of  an  illustration  de- 
pends upon  the  individual*  There  may  be  an  agreement  in  the 
general  idea  but  the  details  will  differ  for  each  individual* 

When  these  terms  are  accepted  as  illustrations,  therefore,  no 
demand  is  made  for  entire  conformity*  It  is  granted  that  they 
will  have  greater  significance  for  some  minds  than  for  others* 
(7)  As  technical  definitions,  also,  these  terms  must  be  fixed 
and  static,  always  carrying  the  same  content  and  point  of  view* 
As  illustrations  they  are  flexible  and  can  be  employed  to  empha- 
size now  one  phase  and  now  another  phase  of  a conception*  Thgy 
are  not  obliged  to  carry  the  same  minute  connotation  on  every 
occasion  or  to  every  person.  By  using  these  terms  as  illustra- 
tions, then,  Paul  did  not  need  to  work  out  his  comparisons  in 
detail.  He  knew  that  his  readers  would  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  words  because  they  were  terms  in  common  use*  He  could 
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seize  upon  them  at  an  instant  to  illustrate  a passing  phase  or 
idea  which  would  he  gone,  perhaps,  or  inappropriate  at  the  next 
moment.  Each  reader  would  catch  the  particular  phase  which 
Paul  was  emphasizing  and  would  appropriate  it  for  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  own  background  and  experience.  Paul  could, 
therefore,  employ  the  same  term  on  different  occasions  with 
different  shades  of  meaning.  He  was  handling  living  ideas, 
which  were  ever  changing  and  always  seen  from  different  angles. 

He  had  a wider  range  of  operation  when  he  employed  the  terms 
as  illustrations.  How  much  these  illustrations  meant  to  Paul's 
readers  depended  upon  their  experience  and  their  sensitive- 
ness to  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle;  how  much  they  mean  to  us 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  put  ourselves  back  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  first  century  and  reproduce  in  ourselves  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  Paul  and  of  his  readers. 
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ADDENDA. 


References  in  which  "dying  with  Christ"  and  analogous 
terms  appear  in  the  Paulines: 

But  if  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also 
live  with  Him*  Horn*  6:8* 

If  ye  died  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
why,  through  living  in  the  world,  do  ye  subject  yourselves  to 
ordinances t Col*  2:20* 

ye  are  buried  therefore  with  Him  through  baptism  into 
death*  Horn*  6:4* 

Having  been  buried  with  Him  in  baptism. •••Col*  2:12* 
Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  was  crucified  with  Him*.* 

Rom*  6:6* 


I have  been  crucified  with  Christ*  Gal*  2:20* 

But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  Rom*  13:14* 

For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put 
on  Christ*  Gal*  3:27* 

Put  on  the  new  man****.  Eph*  4:24* 

Seeing  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  doings,  and 
have  put  on  the  new  man*  Col*  3:9,  10* 
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IN  CHRIST. 


In  the  last  few  decades  the  interpreters  of  Paul  have  been 

very  much  interested  in  the  formula  ^jourr"  which  seems  to 

have  held  a large  place  in  the  Apostle  ’ s thought . Headlam  tells 

us  that  the  phrase  is  found  in  all  the  Paulines  but  two.1 2 3 4 5 6  Scott 

adds  that  this  and  kindred  terms  like  "in  Him",  and  "in  the  Spirit” 

2 

were  employed  by  Paul  one  hundred  sixty-four  times.  Deissmann 
believes  that  Paul  was  the  originator  of  the  formula  but  Sanday  and 
Headlam  think  that  it  is  very  possible  that  it  came  from  some 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  like  other  teachings  was  carried  on  by  only 

3 

a few  followers  while  it  was  forgotten  by  the  majority.  The 

■»  r-» 

idea  e t was  frequently  in  Paul’s  mind  and  it  was  often 

employed  with  varying  emphasis.  Morgan  calls  attention  to  the 

fact  that  it  cannot  have  conveyed  a single  uniform  idea  to  the 

* 

Apostle  because  it  was  used  in  so  many  ways.  Sometimes  tv 

4 

was  employed  as  if  it  meant  "through"  ; sometimes  as  if  it  meant 

5 

"in  fellowship  with" . In  other  places  it  was  practically 
equivalent  to  "under  the  power  of".  Again  it  was  closely  con- 

g 

nected  with  Christ  in  the  believer.  Morgan  therefore  declares 


1.  A.  C.  Headlam:  St.  Paul  and  Christianity,  p.  87. 

2.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  p.  15E; 

A.  Deissmann:  The  Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Faith  of  Paul, 

pp.  171,172. 

3.  W.  Sanday,  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans,  p.  161. 

4.  Rom.  6:12;  I Cor:  15:22;  II  Cor.  2:17;  Col.  1:14. 

5.  Rom.  16:7,8;  I Cor.  1:2,30;  II  Cor.  1:21;  5:17. 

6.  Rom.  8:9,10. 
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that  fc-r  doubtless  appealed  to  Paul  because  of  its  elas- 

ticity. He  could  use  it  now  with  one  relationship  in  the  fore- 
ground, now  with  another  while  in  many  cases  it  was  left  more  or 
less  vague.  It  was  enough  for  the  Apostle  that  the  relation 
indicated  was  one  of  closest  union  and  absolute  dependence.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  since  Gunkel  and  Weiss 
that  Paul  conceived  of  the  life  imparted  by  the  Spirit  very  ob- 
jectively in  a local  sense  or  in  a spatial  metaphysical  sense 

3 

marking  Christ  as  one  in  whom  the  believer  lived.  The  believer 

was  evidently  thougit  by  Paul  to  be  in  Christ  or  in  the  Spirit  as 

the  element  or  atmosphere  of  his  life,  the  pneumatic  Christ  or 

the  Spirit  being  thought  of  as  an  extended  supersensuous 
4 

substance.  Deissmann  has  been  very  assiduous  in  explaining 

how  this  is  possible.  He  conceives  that  Paul’s  fellowship 

with  Christ  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  the  Christian  has 

his  being  ”in”  Christ  as  creatures  are  "in”  the  air,  as  fish  are 

"in"  the  water,  as  plants  are  '’in"  the  earth.  The  Christian 

dwells  in  a pneuma -element  which  may  be  compared  to  air  , a 

7 

kind  of  quasi -material  atmosphere  or  fluid.  In  the  words  of 


1.  W.  Morgan:  The  Religion  and  Theology  of  Paul,  p.  119. 

2.  A.E.J.  Rawlinson:  The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  the  Christ, 

p.  154. 

3.  E.  D.  Burton:  Galatians,  pp.  124,202. 

4.  W.  Morgan:  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

5.  W.  Sanday  ani  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans,  p.  160,  Quoting 

A.  Deissmann:  Die  Neute st ament liche  Portae  1 in  Christo  Jesu,  p.  84. 

6.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  The  Theology  of  the  Epistles,  p.  121. 

7.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson:  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 
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Johann  Weiss  "the  clear  outlines  of  the  form  of  the  heavenly 


Lord  fade  away,  and  the  Christian  is  merged  in  the  element  of 

the  Spirit  which  envelops  and  flows  into  all  Christians."'*'  Just 

as  the  air  of  life  which  men  breathe  is  "in"  them  and  fills  them 

and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  live  and  breathe  in  it,  so  the 

2 

Christian  dwells  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  the  Christian. 

Deissnann  likens  Christ  to  a great  circle  or  sphere  within  the 
circumference  of  which  the  Christian  may  enter  and  be  "in  Christ" 
Sanday  and  Headlam  remind  us  that  the  formula  is  always  %-y 


- 


'^pt,o-Tu>  X*»i  and  not  ^ p lot uu  showing  that 

it  was  the  risen,  glorified,  spiritual  Christ  and  not  the  histori 

4 

cal  Christ  in  whom  Paul  believed  that  the  Christian  dwelt . 

Wrede  also  takes  an  objective  interpretation  of 

but  he  thinks  that  Paul  regarded  Christ  more  in  the 

sense  of  an  indwelling  spirit  than  as  an  element  in  which  the 

Christian  lived.  Wrede  says  that  Paul  did  not  think  of  the 

Spirit  as  penetrating  the  inmost  personality  of  the  Christian  and 

becoming  one  with  it.  The  Spirit  always  retained  the  character 

of  a supernatural  element,  whose  sway  within  the  earthly  man  was 

5 

that  of  a foreign  power.  Pfleiderer  explains  that  there  was  a 
general  notion  in  Paul’s  time  of  indwelling  spirits.  The  best 
known  example  to  the  ancient  world  was  that  of  the  Pjrthoness  at 


1.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson:  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 

2.  A.  Deissnann:  Paul;  p.  140. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  297,298. 

4.  W.  Sanday,  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans , p.  160. 

5.  W.  Wirede:  Paul,  p.  209. 
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Delphi  who  was  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  sac- 
red Python  of  Apollo.  Seers,  also,  and  Bacchantes,  and  sibyls 
were  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  spirits  who  possessed  them  for  a 
time.  These  interpreters  declare  that  the  people  of  Paul’s  day 
would  understand  his  meaning  in  a local  sense1 2 3  and  that  men  today 
must  accept  the  idea  in  this  same  way  if  they  would  understand 
Paul’s  meaning. 

Other  interpreters  today  object  very  strongly  to  this 
interpretation  of  Paul's  tern  It  because  it  is  im- 

possible to  explain  metaphysically  or  so  that  people  can  under- 
stand how  one  person  can  be  "in”  another,  and  because  such  think- 
ing has  led  to  an  idea  of  dual  personality.  These  scholars  have, 
therefore,  attempted  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Paul’s  term 
mystically  by  recourse  to  the  Mystery-Religions.  The  advocates  of 
this  theory  suggest  that  the  worshippers  of  the  Mystery-cults  re- 
ferred to  their  transports,  ecstasies,  and  orgiastic  frenzies  in 

terms  of  being  laid  hold  of  and  filled  with  the  god  in  whose  honor 

2 

the  feast  was  held.  When  the  mystic  votary  of  Dionysus,  for 
example,  drank  the  wine,  or  ate  the  quivering  flesh  of  the  sacred 
animal  and  experienced  thereby  an  exalted,  ecstatic  feeling,  he 
believed  that  he  had  partaken  for  the  time  being  of  the  deity  him- 
self.  The  mystic  explained  this  condition  by  saying  that  he  was 

1.  0.  Pfleiderer:  Primitive  Christianity,  vol.  I,  pp.  373,376. 

2.  0.  Pfleiderer:  op.  cit.,  p.  372. 

3.  G.  F.  Moore:  History  of  Religions,  vol  I,  p.  442. 
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tnrQo  <-<*  tryitos.  He  believed  that  his  soul  had  left  his  body  and 
united  with  the  god  or  else  that  the  god  had  entered  into  his 
human  personality  as  it  was.  Just  as  among  the  heathen  the  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  Mysteries  was  interpreted  as  a being  rapt  away 
into,  or  filled  with,  the  being  of  the  special  god  of  the  particu- 
lar cult,  so  Paul  is  interpreted  as  giving  to  the  less  definite 
"being  in  the  Spirit"  or  "being  filled  with  the  Spirit",  when 
used  in  regard  to  Christians,  the  more  definite  and  comprehensive 

significance  of  the  believer’s  being  in  Christ,  or  Christ  in  the 
2 

Christian.  Morgan  quotes  Reitzenstein,  who  shows  that  in  pagan 

literature  as  in  Paul  the  expressions  "to  enter  into  God"  to  "be 

in  God"  and  "to  receive  God  into  the  soul"  interchanged  with  one 
3 

another . 

The  scholars,  like  Bousset,  who  wish  to  interpret  Paul’s 

term  e ^ Y/o<-°“T'£  in  to©  light  of  the  Mystery-Religions  regard 

the  experience  which  Paul  indicates  by  this  phrase  as  the  beginning 

4 

of  Christian  mysticism.  Baur  declares  that  it  was  never  "a  rela- 
tion of  mere  objective  theory,  but  always  and  at  the  same  time  the 
relation  of  the  subjective  union  of  the  inmost  feelings  with  the 

5 

Crucified,  a mystic  communion  with  the  life  of  the  risen  Christ". 
Bulcock  also  says  that  by  Paul  meant  that  the 

Christian  became  a part  of  a larger  organism,  not  merely  in  a 

1.  M.  Jones:  The  New  Testament  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.143. 

2.  0.  Pfleiderer:  op.  cit.,  p.  382. 

3.  W.  Morgan:  op.  cit.,  p.  142. 

4.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson:  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 

5.  C.  A.  A.  Scott:  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 
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region  of  physical  relationships  with  the  life  of  the  past  and 

future,  or  by  means  of  social  contact,  but  in  the  region  of 

personality.  As  in  the  most  intense  experiences  of  the  great 

mystics,  the  individual  seemed  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  Oversoul.1 2 3 4 

Others  have  striven  to  guard  against  a tendency  to  overestimate 

Paul’s  mysticism.  Rawlinson  insists  that  Paul  never  used  the 

language  of  pantheistic  absorption  and  that  he  invariably  maintain- 

2 

ed  the  distinction  between  the  believer  and  Christ.  Morgan  re- 
minds us  that  Paul  never  pushed  the  mystic  union  with  Christ  to  the 
point  of  identity.  He  never  said,  ”1  am  Christ  and  Christ  is  I”. 
Reverence  and  sobriety  restrained  him  from  this.  The  indwelling 
Christ,  whom  Paul  recognized  as  the  life  of  his  life,  was  no  half- 

ethicized  nature-power  like  the  savior-gods,  but  the  embodiment  of 

3 

the  highest  religious  and  moral  ideal.  Pfleiderer  likewise  warns 
us  that  while  the  animistic  background  of  this  form  of  representa- 
tion should  not  be  overlooked,  still  less  must  it  be  overlooked  that 
this  mode  of  representation  was  only  the  clothing  in  a garb  that  lay 
ready  at  hand,  of  a practical  religious  experience  of  Paul — the 

experience  of  the  inspiring  and  transforming  power  of  his  Christian 

4 

faith  and  Christian  love. 

Such  suggestions  as  these  have  led  the  scholars  into  a 
heated  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  Paul  was  a mystic . There  have 

1.  H.  Bulcock:  The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  St.  Paul,  p.  143. 

2.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson:  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 

3.  W . Morgan:  op.  cit.,  p.  142. 

4.  0.  Pfleiderer:  op.  cit.,  p.  383. 
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been  many  people  who  have  said  that  he  was.  Wrede  calls  him  a 
"brother  of  all  the  illuminati  and  visionary  enthusiasts  of  the 
Reformation  and  since".1 2 3 4 5 6 7  Peabody  also  lists  him  as  the  great 
forerunner  of  that  "long  procession  of  idealists,  poets,  and 
transcendentalists,  who  have  testified  in  varied  language  and 

2 

through  different  creeds,  to  immediate  communion  with  the  Eternal. 

He  also  declares  that  whatever  Paul  taught  of  the  nature  of  God  or 

the  duty  of  man  received  its  vitality  and  permanence  from  the  ini- 

3 

tial  mystical  insight  which  transformed  his  life.  Dodd  insists 
that  the  Apostle  was  an  enthusiast  and  a mystic  with  powers  of 

4 

rapt  contemplation  beyond  the  common.  Similarly,  Deissmann 

calls  the  incident  near  Damascus  the  "foundational  experience  in 

the  mysticism  of  a religious  genius  to  whom  also  in  later  life 

5 

extraordinary  ecstatic  experiences  were  vouchsafed."  The 
lightning  of  Damascus,  he  says,  did  not  strike  an A the  soul  of  the 
young  persecutor.  The  Christ  whom  Paul  found  that  day  was  not 
a person  of  the  past  with  whom  he  could  have  intercourse  only  by 
meditating  on  His  words,  which  had  been  handed  down.  Christ 
was  not  a great  "historic"  figure,  but  a reality  and  power  of  the 
present,  an  "energy"  whose  life-giving  power  was  daily  made  perfect 

7 

in  man.  Prom  the  depths  of  his  own  mystical  experience  the 

. 1.  W.  Wrede:  Paul,  p.  21. 

2.  F.  G.  Peabody:  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  176. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

4.  C.  H.  Dodd:  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today,  p.  27. 

5.  A.  Deissmann:  St.  Paul,  p.  122. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.123. 

7.  A.  Deissmann:  The  Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Faith  of  Paul, 

pp.  188,189. 
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Apostle  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor  and  humble  the  divine 
yet  human  Redeemer,  in  whose  fellowship  union  with  the  divine  was 
vouchsafed  even  to  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  soul.1 2 3 

Moreover,  Sabatier  shows  that  this  mystical  state  was 
habitual  with  Paul.  His  state  was  not  that  of  a mind  which 
reasoned  but  of  a soul  which  contemplated  and  adored.  Beyond 
his  reasoning  faculty  there  was  a realm  of  intuition,  deep  feel- 
ing which  "nourished  and  gave  birth  to  thought  and  which  thought 

2 

was  never  able  to  express."  In  this  sphere  the  great  problems 
of  the  Apostle  were  solved  and  his  great  resolutions  taken. 

Whenever  he  reached  a critical  stage  in  his  career,  one  of  those  in- 
ner revelations  occurred  to  show  him  what  course  to  pursue  and  to 
put  an  end  to  his  hesitation.  Just  when  his  anxiety  was  keenest 
and  his  excitement  most  intense,  there  came  to  him  a sudden  illumina- 

3 

tion.  What  further  proof  is  necessary  of  Paul's  mysticism? 

In  order  to  decide  the  argument  regarding  Paul  as  a 
mystic  the  scholars  have  had  to  define  what  they  mean  by  mysticism. 

Some  scholars  have  defined  it  as  the  " science  of  union  with  the 
Absolute,  a union  which  is  conscious,  personal,  and  complete.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  art  of  establishing  a conscious  relation  with  the 
Absolute."4 5  It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the 

5 

divine  source  or  ultimate  reality  of  things. 

1.  A.  Deissmann:  St_.  Paul,  p.  232. 

2.  A.  Sabatier:  The  Apostle  Paul,  p.  90. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

4.  E.  Underhill:  Mysticism,  pp.  86,97. 

5.  G-.  B.  Cutten:  The  Psychological  Phenomena  of  Christianity,  p.23. 
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In  order  to  attain  this  state  one  must  shut  his  eyes  to  external 
things  so  that  he  may  have  a clearer  vision  of  spiritual  realities.^- 

g 

He  must  cease  to  identify  the  intellect  with  the  self.  He  must  let 
himself  go,  and  be  quiet  and  receptive  if  he  would  obtain  contact 
with  the  cosmic  life  because  "passivity  withdraws  the  tide  of  cons- 
ciousness from  the  shores  of  sense  and  stops  the  wheel  of  the 

3 

imagination."  Mysticism  is  something  to  be  done  rather  than 

4 

something  to  be  believed.  Urst  the  candidate  gains  the  purgative 
life  by  a mild  asceticism.  Then  he  reaches  on  to  the  illuminative 
life  and  finally  attains  the  contemplative  life.  This  last  stage 

3 

is  reached  by  trances,  visions,  and  ecstatic  revelations.  Here 
the  mystic  possesses  God  and  needs  nothing  more. 

If  this  is  mysticism  many  interpreters  have  agreed  that 
Paul  was  not  a mystic.  Weinel  rushes  to  the  defence  when  he 
states  that  Paul’s  religious  experience  was  not  that  of  the  mystic 
who  was  wrapped  up  in  his  own  experience.  His  love  for  others  led 
him  to  lay  bare  his  inmost  soul  to  men  in  order  to  win  them  and  let 
them  share  in  that  which  would  make  their  hearts  just  as  glad  and 
as  strong,  as  happy,  and  as  blessed  as  his  had  become.  They,  too, 
could  have  the  same  experience  as  he  if  they  would  accept  Christian 
faith.  Peabody  explains  that  ecstasies,  enthusiasm,  and  the 

1.  J.  N.  Campbell:  Paul  the  Mystic,  p.  3. 

2.  E.  Underhill:  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  76,  77. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

5.  ff.  R.  Inge:  Christian  Mysticism,  pp.  10,14. 

6.  H.  Weinel:  Paul  the  Man  and  His  Work,  p.  132. 
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"pneumatic  gifts"  were  constantly  soliciting  Paul’s  ardent  mind 
but  as  he  reflected  on  the  real  nature  of  his  life  in  Christ,  his 
sane  and  practical  reason  asserted  itself.  The  gift  of  vision 
in  Paul  was  balanced  by  the  grasp  of  facts.^  Machen  declares 
that  I Corinthians  is  a magnificent  refutation  of  the  caricature 
of  Paul  as  a visionary  with  his  head  always  in  the  clouds,  indif- 
ferent to  the  problems  of  individual  men,  indifferent  to  what  they 
had  to  tell  him  about  their  earthly  relationships  and  their  bodily 
needs.  This  letter  represents  Paul  as  a pastor  of  souls  unsur- 
passed in  the  tact  with  which  he  applied  great  principles  to 
special  problems.  Throughout  the  Epistles  Paul  appeared  the  same. 
He  was  everywhere  the  "true  friend,  the  true  patriot  and  the  true 
man;  everywhere  he  exhibited  that  careful  attention  to  detail, 

that  careful  recognition  of  special  relationships,  which  is  lack- 

2 

ing  in  genuinely  mystical  piety." 

Likewise,  Campbell  says  that  Paul  in  his  ecstatic  experi- 
ences rose  into  that  region  where  his  soul  saw  into  the  life  of 

things.  He  soared  into  that  realm  where  the  use  of  words  was 
3 

transcended.  "For  one  glorious  hour  he  had  stood  upon  the 
heights,  and  for  years  afterwards  the  remembrance  of  that  rapturous 
experience  abode  in  his  memory  as  the  fragrance  of  precious  ointment" 
But  Campbell  insists  that  Paul’s  was  a healthy-minded  mysticism.  It 

1.  F.  G.  Peabody:  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  221. 

2.  J.  G.  Machen:  The  Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion,  p.  143. 

3.  J.  M.  Campbell:  Paul  the  Mystic,  p.  5. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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had  "hands  and  feet."1 2  Paul  did  not  abandon  himself  to  religious 

delights  to  the  neglect  of  religious  duties.  The  music  of  the 

heavenly  choirs  which  fell  upon  his  ears  did  not  drown  the  bitter 

cry  of  the  disconsolate  and  needy.  His  waiting  upon  God  did  not 

2 

interfere  with  his  working  for  God.  Moreover,  as  a practical 
mystic  Paul  retained  throu^i  all  the  changes  of  his  life  an  unbroken 
sense  of  his  own  personality.  Morally  he  was  no  longer  the  man  he 
had  been  but  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  his  selfhood  he  had 
remained  unchanged.3 4 5 

This  third  class  of  scholars,  then,  would  attempt  to  explain 

Paul’s  term  *-r in  a more  practical  way.  Porter  says 

that  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  Xo  c o-'T  was  used  there 

was  no  mood  of  mysticism  and  in  none  of  them  the  suggestion  of  a semi- 

psychical  or  a metaphysical  process.  The  soul  was  not  in  the 

region  of  elements  and  their  reactions,  of  substances  and  their 

4 

blending,  but  in  the  region  of  persons  and  their  relationships. 

C-v-  Y/Otst-rJu  applied  to  all  Christians  and  not  to  a few  of  them 
who  had  distinctly  spiritual  gifts  of  vision  or  prophecy. 

Denney  also  attacks  the  literalists  and  the  mystics  when  he  states 
that  the  union  of  the  Christian  and  Christ  in  Paul’s  mind  was  not 
metaphysical  or  mystical,  but  moral.  He  affirms  that  it  is 
certainly  no  gain,  but  a serious  if  not  fatal  loss,  to  foster  the 

1.  J.  M.  Campbell:  Paul  the  Mystic,  p.  169. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  173. 

4.  F.  C.  Porter:  The  Mind  of  Christ  in  Paul,  p.  283. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  286. 
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impression  that  the  New  Testament  can  be  understood  at  a lower 
moral  temperature  than  that  at  which  it  was  written,  and  to  ex- 
tract from  the  loftiest  outbursts  of  apostolic  passion  nothing 
better  than  support  for  a pretentious  and  not  very  intelligible 
idea  of  Christ’s  metaphysical  relation  to  mankind,  Denney  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  instance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  union  of  Christ  with  man  or  of  men  with  Christ  which  des- 
troyed the  personality  or  individuality  of  the  man  himself.1 2 3 

When  Paul  said,  "It  is  no  longer  I that  live  but  Christ  liveth  in 
2 

me”  he  was  "throwing  out  words  at  one  of  those  permanent  in- 
expressible things,  and  it  is  beside  the  mark  to  reduce  them  to  cold 
prose  and  read  them  as  if  they  had  been  dictated  in  a psycholo- 
gist ’s  laboratory.  They  do  not  mean  that  Christ  or  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  had  become  the  ’constituting  reality'  of  Paul  himself, 
so  that  Paul  virtually  ceased  to  be,  his  old  personality  vanish- 
ing and  that  of  Christ  appearing  in  its  place.  Paul  never  ceased 
to  be;  if  he  had  he  would  not  have  been  saved  by  Christ,  but  lost 
in  God.  Whatever  union  with  Christ  does,  it  enables  a man  to 
become  himself,  the  true  self  with  all  the  individuality  for  which 
God  created  him Paul  was  not  declaring  his  pure  passivity  or 

abnegation  of  striving  henceforth,  but  the  completeness  with  which 

2 

Christ  was  taking  his  personality  into  His  service.” 

1.  J.  Denney:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Rec one i li at i on . p.304-306. 

2.  Gal.  2:20. 

3.  J.  Denney:  op.  cit.,  p.  307. 
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It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  historical,  academic 


research  has  been  very  diverse  in  its  opinion  regarding  Paul’s 


to  submit  the  term  to  a literal  and  minute  metaphysical  study  and 
have  worked  out  a theory  of  union  with  Christ  which  may  satisfy 
the  philosophers  in  the  laboratory  but  which  cannot  be  made  us- 
able for  the  ordinary  Christian  experience.  (2)  An  objective 
interpretation  has  led  to  a conception  of  dual  personality  which 
is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  handle  or  to  comprehend. 

The  individual  either  believes  that  he  is  possessed  and  ruled  by 
Christ  as  an  external  force  and  feels  that  his  own  responsibility 
is  removed  or  else  he  is  confused  by  the  idea  of  two  persons  exist 
ing  within  himself.  (3)  The  conception  of  Christ  as  an  element 
or  medium  which  fills  us  and  in  which  we  live  is  repulsive  and 
impossible  to  conceive.  (4)  A mystical  interpretation  has  led 
scholars  into  a speculative  mysticism  which  is  impractical  and 
impossible  for  the  majority.  There  may  be  a few  minds  which  can 
dwell  in  the  higher  realm  of  contemplation  and  mystical  absorption 
but  the  ’’many"  get  lost  in  the  vagueness  of  it  all  and  are  swept 
away  into  an  overwhelming  pantheism.  One  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  scholars  have  became  more  interested  in  their  mysticism 
than  in  an  impartial  study  of  Paul’s  meaning.  (5)  Both  literal 
and  mystical  interpretations  of  Paul’s  term  ev 


expression  fc'v' 


( 1 ) Some  scholars  have  attempted 
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have  been  so  varied  that  the  ordinary  mind  of  the  present  day 
cannot  find  any  harmony  and  is  confused  to  know  which  is  the 
correct  interpretation  of  Paul's  meaning.  He  even  wonders  if 
he  is  not  missing  the  original  meaning  of  the  Apostle  in  the 
variety  of  dogmatic  detail.  (6)  The  ethical-spiritual  interpre- 
tation of  Paul's  term  is  hy  far  the  most  usable  of  all  the  methods 
of  approach  but  the  supporters  of  this  theory  have  not  been  able 
to  rest  content  without  pouring  this  term,  also,  into  their  theo- 
logical mould  and  making  it  a fixed  static  definition  which  will 
not  adapt  itself  to  all  the  cases  in  which  Paul  employed  the 
term. 

* 

We  discover  a more  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
orT  uj  when  we  leave  the  academic  approach  and  concede  that 
Paul  was  using  this  term,  also,  as  an  illustration.  By  so  doing  he 
was  able  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  through  a term 
which  they  were  able  to  comprehend,  photographic  flashes,  as  it 
were,  of  that  intangible,  living,  ever-growing  experience  of  the 
Christian  life  with  Christ,  which  theological  terms  have  neither 
been  able  to  define  clearly  nor  even  to  grasp.  Paul  was  using  an 
expression  analogous  to  that  of  the  Mystery-Religions  with  which 
the  men  of  his  day  were  familiar,  an  expression  which  conveyed  to 
their  minds  a spiritual  indwelling  of  deity.  Paul  was  in  the 
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realm  of  the  ethical  and  the  spiritual  and  not  in  the  realm  of 

definite  facts.  The  experience  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  was 

sure  and  real.  The  "how"  and  "why"  of  it  could  not  be  defined  in 

technical  terns  but  it  could  be  illustrated.  Paul  was  always 

thinking  of  the  spiritual,  the  risen  Christ;  he  had  probably  never 

known  Christ  in  the  flesh.  He  was,  therefore,  dealing  with  that 

intangible  something  which  we  call  personality.  He  was  speaking 

of  an  experience  that  any  man  who  was  united  with  Christ  could 

have.  To  be  a Christian  in  Paul’s  mind  was  to  be  "in  Christ."  As 

in  ordinary  friendship  it  was  not  unusual  for  unity  of  purpose  and 

aim  to  spread  over  the  whole  character,  and  so  permeate  the 

thought  and  feeling  that  those  joined  by  this  bond  seemed  to  act 

and  think  almost  as  if  they  were  one  person,'1 2'  so  it  was  in  the  case 

of  Paul’s  life  in  Christ.  His  Christian  experience  was  the  sense 

of  being  in  and  with  Christ  in  all  he  did  and  was.  It  involved  the 

sort  of  thinking,  the  total  attitude  of  mind,  which  Paul  urged  as 

"thinking  the  same  thing"  and  "having  the  same  mind"  as  Christ.  Paul 

believed  that  the  Christian  should  live  as  if  he  had  Christ  with  him 

2 

and  within  him  as  his  constant  companion.  When  he  said,  "It  is  no 

longer  I that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me",  he  did  not  mean  that 

he  had  lost  his  personality.  There  was  no  sense  of  absorption  into 

the  divine  in  a superpersonal  sense.  The  oneness  was  the  "oneness 
which  unites  persons  who  love  each  other."3  Paul  had  to  go  back 

1.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romkas,  p.  162;  cf. 

B.  F.  Streeter,  et  al,  The  Spirit,  ch.  V. 

2.  F.  C.  Porter:  op.  cit.,  p.  289. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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1 

fourteen  years  to  find  an  illustration  of  ecstatic  rapture. 

But  he  was  daily,  continually  "in  Christ."  By  this  he  meant 
that  he  was  taking  upon  himself  the  task  of  Christ,  His  suffer- 
ing and  sorrows.  His  dependence  upon  God,  and  His  love  toward 
2 

men.  He  was  growing  like  Him  in  personal  character.  He  was 

attaining  increasingly  to  the  stature  of  complete  manhood  which 

3 

was  perfectly  illustrated  in  Christ.  This  was  what  Paul  meant 

when  he  declared  that  the  Christian  should  he  fcv  jp  c u>  . 

This  dissertation  contends,  therefore,  that  tv  9-no 

cannot  he  handled  either  satisfactorily  or  convincingly  in  an 

academic  way.  (1)  Illustration  seems  to  he  the  only  satisfactory 

way  of  dealing  with  the  idea.  Personality  is  so  intangible 

and  elusive  that  it  cannot  he  hound  hy  theological  fetters. 

It  needs  a flexible,  adaptable,  suggestive  method  of  expression. 

It  cannot  he  defined,  hut  it  can  he  illustrated.  (2)  Through  an 

» 

illustration  the  union  with  Christ  which  is  expressed  in  fr-*” 
can  he  made  available  for  Christian  experience 
because  the  experience  can  he  explained  hy  comparing  it  with 
experiences  which  are  already  familiar.  A metaphysical  study 
of  the  term  removes  the  conception  from  the  experience  of  the 
average  man  because  he  is  unable  to  follow  the  explanation. 

1.  F.  C.  Porter:  op.  cit.,  p.  291. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  299. 

3.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  463. 


(3)  When  ^ uir"T&  is  regarded  as  an  illustration  it 

is  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  indwelling 
Christ.  The  speculative  approach  leads  into  a conception  of 
dual  personality  which  is  impossible  for  most  minds  to  com- 
prehend or  else  it  presents  a repulsive  conception  of  Christ 
as  a metaphysical  element  or  medium  which  fills  us  or  in  which 
we  live.  But  by  illustration  drawn  from  our  own  personal 
friendships  we  leam  to  recognize  and  use  personal  influence. 

We  know  from  our  experience  that  one  individual  can  exert  his 
influence  upon  another  in  such  a way  that  the  latter  seems  to 
talk,  think,  and  act  like  the  former.  This  makes  it  easier 
for  us  to  realize  how  one  person  can  be  "in"  another  without 
the  loss  of  individuality  on  the  part  of  either.  The  dominating 
personality  is  not  an  alien  spirit  ruling  from  the  outside  or 
entering  another  individual  and  absorbing  his  personality  like 
the  demons  of  old  who  were  believed  to  take  complete  possession 
of  the  individual  in  whom  they  dwelt.  By  illustration  taken 
from  familiar  experiences,  then,  we  are  able  to  see  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  hold  spiritual  communion  with  Christ,  to 
be  "in  Christ,"  and  to  have  Christ  dwelling  in  us.  (4)  An 


interpretation  of  e-v  as  an  illustration  also 


. 


. 


* 
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avoids  the  pitfall  of  a speculative  mysticism  which  is 
impossible  and  impractical  for  the  majority  of  men*  Paul 
was  referring  to  an  experience  which  was  possible  for  every 
Christian.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  simple  and 
practical  because,  as  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  mind,  the 
early  Christians  to  whom  he  was  writing  were  capable  of 
understanding  only  simple  ideas.  As  an  illustration  & -r 


developing  life  in  Christ  which  is  possible  and  necessary  for 
every  believer.  As  a mystical,  speculative,  technical 
definition  the  meaning  of  Paul  is  obscured  and  lost.  Hence, 
as  an  illustration,  analogy,  picture,  *->*•  becomes 

not  only  more  understandable  but  also  more  adaptable  to 
Christian  experience  than  it  can  ever  be  through  a speculative, 
theological  interpretation. 


is  able  to  suggest  this  intangible,  living. 


ADDENDA 


References  in  which  a-*'  ^ p «.  ©--r  in  the  sense  of 

the  indwelling  Christ  appears  in  the  Paulines. 


There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  for  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus.  Rom.  8:1. 

And  if  Christ  is  in  you  the  body  is  dead  because  of 
sin.  Rom.  8:10. 

Who  have  also  been  in  Christ  before  me.  Rom.  16:7. 

But  of  Him  ye  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  I Cor.  1:30. 

Wherefore  if  a man  is  in  Christ  he  is  a new  creature. 

II  Cor.  5:17. 

Or  know  ye  not  as  to  yourselves,  that  Christ  Jesus 
is  in  you?  II  Cor.  13:5. 

It  is  no  longer  I that  live  but  Christ  liveth  in  me. 

Gal.  2:20. 

See  also  I Cor.  3:1;  II  Cor.  12:2;  13:5;  Gal.  4:19; 

Phil.  1:1;  I Thess.  1:14. 


PERFECTION. 


c . ' t 

and  rtrA*<or^shave  become  very  closely  in- 
tertwined in  the  minds  of  many  people  today  so  that  each  term 
tends  to  connote  practically  the  same  idea.  Some  people  have 
approximately  equated  the  two.  Others  have  made  Sanctifica- 
tion connote  the  timeless  act  of  God  which  has  made  possible  the 
state  called  Perfection.  Since  the  time  of  the  early  Church 
T6- a tr  i oT~n  s has  been  connected  with  sinlessness1  and  has 
been  defined  in  various  ways.  Some  scholars  have  seen  in  it 
the  complete  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal,  the  attainment 
of  Christ -likeness .2 3  Others  have  regarded  Christian  Perfection 
as  the  completeness  and  blessedness  of  the  Christian  experience 

3 

but  have  denied  that  it  was  identical  with  absolute  perfection. 

To  still  others  Perfection  has  meant  "that  purity  and  potency  of 
divine  fellowship  and  human  activity  which  evokes  the  full  appro- 
bation of  religious  and  moral  conscience."^  And  finally,  others 
have  identified  it  with  absolute  perfection,  defining  it  as  the 
state  of  being  "absolutely  free  from  defect,  blemish,  weakness, 
or  liability  to  err  or  fail."4 

1.  Schaff  Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
"Perfection",  L.  Lemme,  p.  456. 

2.  V7.  A.  Brown:  Christian  Theology  i&  Outline,  p.  413. 

3.  Hastings'  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  "Perfection", 
F.  Platt,  p.  728. 

4.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  "Perfection", 
D. A .Hayes,  p.  341. 
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The  conception  of  Perfection  has  raised  the  acute  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  attainment  and  the  time  at  which  a 
Christian  can  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  Perfection. 
Those  who  say  that  it  can  be  attained  in  the  present  life  have 
been  called  Perfectionists.  They  have  based  their  arguments 
upon  passages  in  which  they  claim  Paul  described  present  perfec- 
tion as  already  attained  by  Christians.'1'  They  also  call  to 
mind  passages  in  the  Johannine  letters  in  which  they  interpret 
the  author  as  denying  the  possibility  of  sin  in  the  regenerate 
man.2 3 4  Furthermore,  they  insist  that  if  the  ideal  of  Perfection 
which  was  revealed  by  Jesus  was  a true  human  ideal  it  can  be  real- 

3 

ized  by  men.  Lemme  charges  the  supporters  of  this  theory  with 
the  tendency  to  tahe  a superficial  view  which  passively  measures 
perfection  by  absence  from  fault  and  neglects  the  positive  side 

4 

which  demands  the  carrying  out  of  virtuous  obligations. 

The  opponents  of  Perfectionism  believe  that  the  ideal  is 
incompatible  with  finite  beings.1  Sven  granting  that  Christ 
called  men  to  follow  Him  to  the  ideal  and  that  He  set  no  limits 
of  attainment,  experience  has  shown  that  such  perfection  has  never 
been  reached  by  any  man  save  Christ.  Brown  suggests  that  if,  as 
some  men  claim,  man  can  realize  his  true  self  only  through  rela- 
tion with  his  fellows,  Perfection  can  be  attained  only  in  a 

1.  I Cor.  2:6;  Phil.  3:15 

2.  I John  1:10;  3:6,9;  5:18. 

3.  »Y.  A.  Brown:  op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

4.  Schaff  Herzog:  op.  cit.,  p.  456. 
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perfect  society.  The  hope  for  this  within  a single  lifetime,  he 
believes,  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.1 2 3 4  Moreover,  Brown 
asserts  that  the  Biblical  passages  cited  by  the  Perfectionists 
are  either  "expressions  of  that  mystical  point  of  view  in  which 
all  that  is  relative  and  temporal  fades  away  before  the  contem- 
plation of  the  eternal  reality,  or  else  refers  to  that  victory 

over  deliberate  and  wilful  sins  which  ought  to  characterize 

2 

normal  Christian  experience."  Foster,  also,  declares  that 
Christian  life  is  not  a ready-made,  finished  product,  which  one 
goes  and  gets  as  something  given  to  him.  It  is  not  a "gift  but 
a task,  not  a possession  but  a product,  not  finality  but  move- 
ment."  The  Christian  is  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the 
perfect  life  but  his  own  appropriation  of  this  spiritual  life  is 
ever  incomplete.  Therefore,  he  sees  Perfection  always  ahead 

4 

of  him.  The  process  of  attainment  of  Perfection  is  analogous 
to  climbing  a mountain  range.  When  the  summit  of  one  peak  is 
reached  the  climber  sees  higher  peaks  beyond  which  must  be  scaled 
before  the  goal  is  attained.  Furthermore,  true  Perfection  cannot 
rest  upon  the  conception  of  mastery  over  obvious  forms  of  sin  but 
must  reach  on  to  include  freedom  from  subtler  forms  of  selfishness. 
Hence  the  road  is  traveled  slowly  and  with  many  failures  and  those 
who  have  advanced  the  farthest  are  most  conscious  of  their  imperfec- 

1.  W.  A.  Brown:  Op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  415. 

3.  G.  B.  Foster:  Christianity  and  its  Modern  Expression,  p.  238. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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tion.  They  describe  their  life,  as  Paul  does,1 2 3  in  terms  of 

2 

aspiration  rather  than  attainment . The  supporters  of  this 
view,  therefore,  maintain  that  true  Perfection  can  be  consum- 
mated only  in  the  future  life. 

The  doctrine  of  Perfection  has  had  an  interesting  devel- 
opment. As  conceived  by  the  early  Christians  it  had  its  roots 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  Judaism.  The  Old  Testament  idea  of 
Perfection  was  negative . It  referred  to  the  outward  act  and 

restraint  rather  than  to  the  inward  spirit,  and  it  was  summed  up 

2 

in  righteousness  or  obedience  to  the  Law.  Rabbinical  literature 
pictured  three  stages  of  perfection.  A man  was  deemed  perfect, 
ordinary,  or  deficient  in  morality  according  to  the  way  in  which 
he  kept  the  Law.  The  early  Christians  clung  to  this  conception 
and  added  also  the  idea  of  moral  sinlessness,  which  they  deduced 
from  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  documents.  The  Didache 
shows  the  two-fold  standard  which  existed  during  the  early  cen- 
turies.4 5 

The  Patristic  conception  was  a perfection  of  love  achiev- 
ing  through  grace  the  righteousness  of  faith.  In  opposition, 
however,  to  Pelagius  who  emphasized  individual  responsibility  in 
regard  to  sin,  Augustine  postulated  that  grace  was  necessary  to 

1.  Phil.  3:12. 

2.  W.  A.  Brown:  op.  cit.,  pp.  414,415. 

3.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible:  "Perfection" , 

J.  3.  Banks,  p.  745. 

4.  Schaff  Herzog:  op.  cit.,  p.  456. 

5.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  op.  cit.» 
p . 730 . 
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Perfection.  He  also  declared  that  sinlessness  was  imoossible 

i 

on  earth  and  that,  therefore,  Perfection  could  be  reached  only 
in  the  life  to  come . The  Catholic  Church  defined  Perfection 
as  the  ideal  attained  by  the  monk  who  withdrew  from  the  world  and 
devoted  himself  to  a life  of  contemplation  and  prayer.  Thomas 
Aquinas  recognized  stages  of  progress,-  beginning,  progressing, 
and  perfect.  The  highest  Perfection  which  he  believed  posable 
for  beginners  was  "that  which  excluded  both  mortal  sins  which 
hindered  love  of  God  and  also  all  that  kept  the  soul  from  tum- 

i'l 

ing  to  God. 

During  the  Reformation,  however,  there  was  a protest 
against  the  Catholic  view.  The  Reformers  rejected  the  rigid 
asceticism  of  the  Regular  Clergy  and  insisted  that  whatever  per- 
fection could  be  attained  on  earth  was  open  to  both  the  lay  and 

the  monastic  Christians.1 2  Luther  and  Calvin  both  denied  that 

2 

absolute  Perfection  could  be  reached  in  the  present  life.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  the  dominant 
theory  of  Protestantism  that  no  one  could  expect  to  keep  perfect- 
ly the  Law  of  God  or  be  entirely  free  fran  sin.  Arminius  left 
it  an  open  question  saying,  "While  I have  never  asserted  that  a 
believer  could  perfectly  keep  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  this  life, 
I have  never  denied  it,  but  always  left  it  as  a matter  which  has 

1.  Schaff  Herzog:  op.  cit.,  p.  456. 

2.  Hastings’  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  p.  731; 
Schaff  Herzog:  ‘Perfectionists*  C.  A.  Beckwith,  p.  457. 
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still  to  be  decided.”^-  His  friends  gradually  took  the  posi- 
tive attitude  implied  in  their  leader’s  words  and  taught  that 
Perfection,  though  difficult,  was  possible  to  reach  in  the 

present  life.^  The  Pietists,  also,  in  the  seventeenth  century 

£ 

began  to  seek  absolute  Perfection. 

Faulkner  of  Drew  University  has  made  the  claim  that  the 

Methodists  were  the  first  to  teach  officially,  as  a united  body, 

3 

and  without  deviation  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  Perfection. 

Lesley’s  doctrine  was  a doctrine  of  relative  perfection  in  a 
4 

very  strict  sense.  Perfection  was  conceived  not  as  Adamic  or 

angelic  Perfection,  nor  was  it  regarded  as  infallible.  It  was 

conceived  as  perfect  love  which  could  be  perfect  only  in  obedience 

to  the  law  of  love.  It  was  received  instantly  by  faith  and  was 

4 

attainable  in  the  present  life.  Fisher  describes  it  as  a state 
where  love  to  God  and  man  reigns  continuously,  where  there  is  no 
presumptuous  sin,  yet  where  there  are  still  ’’involuntary  negli- 
gences and  ignorances,  transgressions  of  the  perfect  law,  for 
which,  therefore,  forgiveness,  through  the  Atonement  is  possible.”® 
Sheldon  explains  that  ./esleyan  Perfection  implied  such  a service 
to  God  as  ”is  competent  to  powers  which  indeed  have  been  given 

right  direction,  but  which  fail  of  that  ideal  measure  which  they 

4 

would  have  had  if  man  had  not  sinned.”  It  does  not  imply 

1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.,  180,181. 

2.  Schaff  Herzog:  op.  cit.,  p.  456. 

3.  Hastings’  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  op.  cit.,  p.  730. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  731. 

5.  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  492. 
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objective  faultlessness,  since  it  does  not  secure  from  mistakes 
in  judgment  and  consequent  mistakes  in  action.  Neither  does 
it  carry  immunity  from  temptations  nor  from  apostasy.  It  is 
simply  loving  God  with  all  the  heart,  freedom  from  underlying 
appetencies,  and  in  conscious  activities  from  anything  contrary 
to  love 

The  most  outstanding  School  since  Wesley  to  preach 
Christian  Perfection  is  the  Oberlin  School,  which  regards  the 
coexistence  of  virtue  and  sin  in  the  human  soul  as  absolutely 

P 

impossible.  Followers  of  this  School  deny  the  presence  of  in- 

bred  sin  in  the  regenerate  man.  Man's  choice,  they  declare,  is 

either  entirely  sinful  or  entirely  holy.  When  his  generic  choice 

or  purpose  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  universe  he  is 

perfectly  holy  and  when  this  is  not  his  choice  he  is  perfectly 
3 

sinful.  Regeneration  marks  the  change  from  one  choice  to  the 

other  and  fixity  of  choice  is  the  only  thing  which  can  be  added 

4 

after  the  man  becomes  reborn.  According  to  these  scholars, 
then,  Christian  Perfection  is  "goodness  up  to  the  measure  of 
present  ability,  which  limits  present  responsibility."1 2 3 4 
Dr.  Finney,  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  School,  identifies 
Sanctification  with  Perfection  when  he  says,  "Entire  Sanctifica- 
tion, as  I understand  the  term,  is  identical  with  entire  and 

1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  op.  cit.,  pp.  376,377. 

2.  Schaff  Herzog:  op.  cit.,  p.  457. 

3.  G.  P.  Fisher:  op.  cit.,  p.  417. 

4.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  op.  cit.,  p.  377. 
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continued  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.”1 2 3 4 

Besides  the  Oberlin  School  the  Quakers,  also,  affirmed 

the  possibility  of  Perfection  and  commended  it  as  an  object  of 

practical  interest  by  representing  it  as  already  attained. 

Barclay  believes  that  it  is  ”probable  that  one  in  this  life  may 

reach  a state  where  he  is  free,  not  only  from  the  act  of  sinning, 

but  also  from  the  liability”.  He  says  in  his  Apology,  "I  will 

not  deny  but  there  may  be  a state  attainable  in  this  life,  in 

which  to  do  righteousness  may  become  so  natural  to  the  regenerate 

2 

soul  that  in  the  stability  of  this  condition  he  cannot  sin.” 

The  Quakers,  however,  allow  the  possibility  of  growth  in  Perfec- 
tion and  also  of  a lapse  when  the  mind  ”doth  not  most  diligently 
and  watchfully  attend  the  Lord.”^ 

These  have  been  the  main  developments  in  the  doctrine  of 
Perfection.  There  have  also  be®.  some  individuals  and  extreme 
sects  who  have  claimed  that  Perfection  is  a new  and  direct  dispen- 
sation of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  gift  is  superadded  and  also 
distinguishable  in  kind  from  that  which  was  already  received  when 
the  individual  became  regenerate.  It  is  called  the"second  bless- 

«t 

ing,  is  expected  in  the  present  life,  and  once  received  is  be- 

4 

lieved  to  sanctify  or  perfect  the  individual  for  eternity. 

Beckwith  asserts  that  this  kind  of  Perfectionism  has  usually  been 

1.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  op.  cit.,  p.  377. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

3.  Schaff  Herzog:  op.  cit.,  p.  457. 

4.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible:  op.  cit.,  p.  735. 
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marked  by  an  impossible  psychology  of  moral  action,  defective 
ethical  standards,  an  exaggerated  individualism,  a loose  antino- 
mianism,  and  unsocial  conduct.1 

Many  students  who  have  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Perfectionism 
have  lost  entirely  the  idea  which  Paul  had  when  he  employed  the 
term.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  completely  lost  their  interest 
in  the  Apostle  except  when  they  occasionally  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  quote  his  words  in  order  to  prove  their  doctrines.  They 
certainly  have  shown  no  desire  to  find  his  point  of  view  or  to 
seek  the  meaning  which  he  intended  the  term  to  convey  to  his  readers. 

Other  scholars,  however,  have  sought  to  interpret  the  Apostle  by  a 
/ 

study  of  Te^t-tpr »s,  the  word  which  he  commonly  used.  Cremer 

/ 

points  out  very  emphatically  that  the  word  was  derived  from  T«**°'* 
which  did"not  primarily  denote  end  or  termination  with  reference  to 
time  but  with  reference  to  the  goal  reached. " It  denoted  the  com- 
pletion or  conclusion  to  which  anything  arrived  either  as  its  issue 
or  as  its  ending.2 3 4 5  The  "perfect"  man,  says  Hayes,  is  the  one  who 

has  reached  the  end  designed  in  his  creation,  who  realizes  the  ideal 

3 

set  before  his  own  being.  Trench  interprets  it  to  mean  the  man 

4 

who  has  reached  his  moral  end  in  Christ.  He  is  already  at  the  goal. 
This  can  be  said  only  of  the  ethically  perfected  Christian  who  has 

1.  Sc haff  Herzog:  op.  cit.,  p.  457. 

S.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  "Perfection", 

T.  G.  Tasker,  p.  161. 

3.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  op.  cit.,  p.341 

4.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  op.  cit.,  p.  745. 

5 . Hammond , Wolf , et . al . 
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entirely  become  and  is  what  he  was  intended  to  become  and  be. 

Another  group  of  scholars  think  that  Paul  employed 
reAe  c os  of  a man  who  has  reached  his  own  end  in  the  sense  that 
he  has  attained  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  and  has  obtained 

full  possession  of  his  rights.  Compared  with  the  child  the  full- 

/ 2 
grown  man  is  Tt a eio^  physically,  intellectually,  and  socially. 

Meyer  quotes  among  others  Erasmus,  Estius,  Bengel,  Semler,  Usteri, 

Rtlckert,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Hofmann  in  agreement  with  this 

point  of  view  that  tc/x&ioc.  represented  those  who  were  already 

trained  in  Christian  knowledge  and  grown  up,  as  it  were,  to  manhood. 

Thayer  understands  the  tern  to  mean  "until  we  come  to  the  same 

level  of  knowledge  which  we  ascribe  to  the  full-grown  man"  who  is 

4 

"the  more  intelligent  to  apprehend  divine  things." 

Still  another  group  of  interpreters  feel  that  Paul  employed 

/ 

T to  denote  Christians  generally,  or  the  true  Christians 

5 

to  whom  the  Apostle’s  doctrine  appeared  as  wisdom,  not  as  folly . 

This  was  the  understanding  of  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Theodoret, 

5 

Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Olshausen,  Hodge,  and  others. 

Two  arguments  have  been  set  forth  to  favor  this  theory.  (1)  Those 
who  regarded  Paul’s  doctrine  as  foolishness  were  not  babes  in  Christ 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Ephesians,  etc.  pp.  166,167. 

2.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church:  op.  cit., 

p.  166,  Quoting  West cot t:  Hebrews ; 5:14;  cf.  J.  A.  Beet: 

I Corinthians,  p.  51. 

3.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  I Corinthians,  p.  67. 

4.  Westcott  and  Hort:  Greek  Testament.  Vocabulary;  cf. 

Ephesians,  etc.,  p.  223. 

5.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  I Corinthians,  p.  48. 
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but  the  unrenewed,  consequently  those  to  whom  it  was  wisdom  were 
not  advanced  believers,  but  Christians  as  such.  The  opposition 
in  the  passage  was  between  the  converted  and  the  unconverted  and 
not  between  two  classes  of  believers.  (2)  If  ’’perfect"  meant 
advanced  Christians  as  distinguished  from  babes  in  Christ;  then 
wisdom  which  Paul  preached  was  not  the  Gospel  as  such,  but  higher 
doctrine . But  Paul  declared  that  he  preached  only  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,  of  Christ  crucified,  which  he  declared  was  the 
power  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  description  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  letter  was  of  the  Gospel  itself  and  not  of  a higher  doc- 
trine. Paul  preached  no  higher  doctrine  than  this  and  he  preached 
Christ  crucified  to  the  mass  of  people.  Milk  and  msat  were  not 
different  doctrines  but  different  methods.  By  "perfect",  then, 

Paul  evidently  meant  the  competent,  the  people  of  God  as  distinguished 
from  the  men  of  the  world.1 2 3 

The  study  of  comparative  Religions  in  the  last  few  decades 

has  led  some  scholars  to  find  close  analogies  between  Christianity 

and  some  of  the  Mystery-Religions.  The  interpreters  of  Paul  have 

discovered  striking  similarities  in  rites,  conceptions,  and  even 

in  the  language  of  the  two  religious  movements.  They  have  re- 

studied  the  Epistles  from  this  new  point  of  view  and  some  like 
2 3 

Kennedy,  Gardner,  Michael,  Jones,  and  Morgan  have  come  to  the 

1.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  X*  Corinthians,  pp.  60,61. 

2.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  op.  cit., 

p.  161. 

3.  P.  Gardner:  The  Religious  S:xperience  of  St.  Paul,  p.  72. 
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conclusion  that  Paul  borrowed  terms  from  the  Mystery-Religions 

and  filled  them  with  Christian  theological  content.  Morgan  says 

that  certain  words  like  had  come  to  carry  mystery 

associations  and  he  feels  certain  that  Paul  must  have  been  aware 

of  the  fact.1 2 3 4 5  Jones  tells  us  that  ’’begin"  and  "perfect"  were 

common  terms  in  the  Mysteries  to  denote  early  and  final  stages  in 

2 / 

the  process  of  initiation.  TeA**-®*-  was  applied  to  those  who 

3 

had  been  fully  instructed  as  opposed  to  the  novices.  Michael 

believes  that  Paul  was  intending  to  distinguish  by  the  terms  those 

who  had  been  fully  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine.  Meyer  does 

not  refer  the  terra  to  the  Mystery-Religions  but  he,  also,  interprets 

it  as  meaning  those  who  have  penetrated  beyond  the  position  of  begin' 

ners  in  Christian  saving  knowledge  to  the  higher  sphere  of  thought 

4 ' 

and  comprehensive  insight,  who  have  attained  the  true  Christian 

5 

state  that  has  advanced  beyond  the  novitiate. 

/ 

The  attempt  to  interpret  r*  *ei©T>fs  in  a scientific  or 
theological  way  has  led  the  scholars  along  two  very  divergent  lines. 
The  result  has  been  most  disconcerting  to  the  average  mind  of  the 
present  day.  (1)  Speculation  has  fixed  men’s  minds  upon  the  attain- 
ment instead  of  the  practice  of  Perfection,  thereby  giving  a wrong 

1 . W.  Morgan : The  Religion  and  Theology  of  Paul,  p . 142 . 

2.  M.  Jones:  Philippians , p.  6. 

3.  J.  H.  Michael:  Philippians,  p.  165. 

4.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Corinthians,  p.  67. 

5.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Ephesians,  etc.,  p.  167;  cf.  H.  C.  Sheldon: 
The  Mystery -Religions  and  Christianity,  p . 78 . 
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emphasis  to  Perfection*  It  has  made  Paul  a preacher  of  techni- 
cal sinlessness  when  he  knew  it  only  as  a process  of  attaining. 

(2)  The  technical  point  of  view  has  created  an  intolerant,  cen- 
sorious disposition  in  many  people  who  believe  that  they  have 
received  the  "second  blessing."  (3)  As  in  the  case  with  Sancti- 
fication desire  to  gain  entire  perfection  at  a bound  has  made 
many  people  neglect  their  daily  character  and  fall  short  even  of 
relative  moral  perfection  which  is  necessary  for  normal  Christian 
living.  (4)  The  exegetes  have  been  right  in  seeking  to  learn 
the  first  century  connotation  of  Te-Afr  in  order  to 

interpret  more  carefully  the  meaning  of  Paul.  In  their  fingers, 
however,  the  living  figures  have  become  congealed  into  theolo- 
gical terms  and  thus  have  lost  their  original  freshness  and 
significance.  (5)  As  a scientific  definition  rt-Aeur>jj  has 
been  applied  to  each  passage  in  the  Paulines  in  which  it  occurs 
and  a vain  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  each  passage  measure  up 
to  the  theological  standard. 

Since  the  academic  approach  to  Paul’s  term  has  failed  to 
provide  a solution  which  is  consistent  and  usable  for  the  Christ ian 

life,  another  method  should  be  found  which  does  make  clear  the 

/ 

Apostle’s  meaning.  ¥e  discover  that  when  Tfc-A  e-«.  ot>jj  is 
studied  as  an  illustration  taken  from  the  lystery-Beligions  it 
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gains  a richness  and  a pliability  which  illumines  Paul’s 
words.  o-r-rjs  had  a universal  recognition  in  the  first 

century  as  a mystery  term.  It  was  employed  by  the  devotees  of 
Dionysus  in  Thrace,  by  the  worshippers  of  Demeter  in  Greece, 
and  by  the  enthusiasts  of  Cybele  and  Attis  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
had  even  penetrated  with  the  Mystery-Beligions  to  Borne.  To  the 
popular  mind  -re*  e e a%  was  applied  to  one  who  had  advanced 
through  specified  stages  of  purification  and  initiation  to  a 
definite  point  of  attainment  in  the  Mysteries.  Inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Lfysteries  were  guarded  from 
the  world  at  large  with  the  utmost  care,  the  mass  of  people  were 
unable  to  know  just  what  was  the  technical  significance  of 
re*  tr^o-r^s*  exactly  how  many  rites  and  ceremonies  it  repre- 

t / 

sented,  and  just  what  ’’mysteries”  o had  been 

privileged  to  experience.  But  the  name  itself  linked  with 
vague  rumors  of  wonderful  secrets  won  great  respect  in  the  popu- 
lar minds  for  those  who  had  thus  far  ”attained.”  It  may  be 
that  o i -re*  ere  ol.  were  privileged  to  display  some  insignia 
which  they  wore  to  proclaim  their  proud  estate.  Y/e  do  not  know. 

f 

Y/e  simply  know  that  the  term  Te/t-te®*  had  leaked  out  into 
popular  usage  and  that  it  denoted  one  who  was  far  advanced  in 
the  Mysteries.  In  his  contact  with  the  Gentile  world  it  was 


inevitable  that  Paul  would  gain  a knowledge  of  the  term*  He 
would  not  know  its  technical  content  but  he  could  use  it  in  its 
popular  sense  as  an  illustration.  ;/e  need  only  glance  at  the 
Paulines  to  realize  that  the  Apostle  often  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  this  word  a vehicle  for  carrying  his  message* 

Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  at  Colossae  that  he  preached 

the  "fiystery”  of  Christ  in  order  that  he  might  present  every  man 

1 

or  > °r  ’’far  advanced”  in  Christ.  He  was  writing  to  a 

Church  where  false  teachers  were  presenting  their  yrS  »-  £ 

and  were  trying  by  their  patronizing  attitude  to  belittle 

Christianity . This  Church  was  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  where 

the  lystery-cult  of  Cybele  and  Attis  flourished*  For  these 

men  and  women,  many  of  whom  may  have  even  been  converted  from 

the  Oriental  cults,  Paul  employed  this  term,  with  which  they 

were  undoubtedly  familiar  in  a rrystery  sense*  By  it  he  opened 

vistas  of  attainment  in  knowledge,  character,  and  experience  in 

the  Christian  life  which  he  could  liken  to  the  attainment  which 

the  T&K  fr’-e  t were  believed  to  have  reached  in  the  Mysteries. 

Again,  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  that  he  spoke 

/ 2 

wisdom  among  them  that  were  re-\«n  . A few  verses  farther 
on  he  told  them  that  he  had  been  forced  to  speak  to  them  as 

1*  Col*  1:29* 

2*  1 Cor*  2:6* 

3*  I Cor*  3:1,2* 


’ 
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babes  in  Christ  and  to  feed  them  with  milk  because  they  were 

3 

unable  to  take  meat*  He  evidently  was  drawing  a contrast 
between  the  state  of  Christians  now  and  their  former  spiritual 
condition,  which  he  likened  to  the  helplessness  of  babes. 

The  passage  becomes  much  more  intelligible  when  we  see  that 
Paul  found  in  the  progress  of  their  spiritual  life  something 
which  he  could  liken  to  the  growth  from  childhood  to  the  maturity 
of  the  full-grown  man.  They  were  "far  advanced”  beyond  child- 
hood in  spiritual  things  and  had  attained  a knowledge  which 
belonged  to  maturity.  Once  again,  Paul  employed  the  verb 
r *-r  * > t-J  usjjq-l  ^ in  the  midst  of  a description  of  himself  as 
a runner  in  a race.  He  saw  in  his  ceaseless  striving  for  a 
richer,  fuller  Christian  experience  a likeness  to  the  breath- 
less runner  who  saw  the  goal  ahead  and  was  exerting  every  nerve 
and  muscle  to  reach  it  that  he  might  win  the  prize.  Paul 
himself  was  ”far  advanced”  along  the  track  and  he  was  eagerly 
looking  ahead  and  pressing  on  in  the  Christian  life  in  the  hope 

that  by  any  means  he  might  attain  "unto  the  resurrection  of 
2 

the  dead.” 

Since  Te*,  e-c  i -r  s and  TtKeioS  as  illustrations 
have  an  adaptability  which  meet  the  various  uses  of  the  terms 
in  the  Paulines  this  dissertation  contends  that  they  are  much  more 

1.  Phil.  3:12. 

2.  Phil.  3:11. 
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effective  and  significant  as  illustrations  than  as  technical 
definitions,  (lj  As  a precise  definition  -re-bin-*  r>7s  inevitably 
assumes  a theological  aspect  of  technical  perfection  which  is 
impossible  to  fit  into  the  Apostle’s  thought.  Y/e  should  remind 
ourselves  again  that  Paul  was  writing  to  humble  ordinary  men 
and  women  of  the  first  centuiy  and  that  he  was  very  eager  to 
make  himself  understood.  Would  he  be  likely,  then,  to  set 
before  them  doctrinal  terms  and  dogmas  which  they  had  not  been 
trained  to  comprehend?  For  example,  what  would  the  people  of 
Corinth,  where  jealousy  and  party  strife  abounded  and  where 
the  most  degrading  standards  of  living  were  prevalent — even 
threatening  the  purity  of  the  church—,  know  about  a technical 
perfection  metaphysically  argued?  (2)  Paul  himself  betrays 
no  evidence  that  he  knew  technical  perfection.  He  knew  rather 
the  gradual  attainment  and  striving  for  perfectness  of  character. 

I 

When  we  accept  TfrX  «•«.»▼>) s as  an  illustration  instead  of  a 
theological  definition  we  are  not  forced  to  defend  the  Apostle 
as  a teacher  of  a doctrine  of  technical  sinlessness.  (3)  As 
an  illustration  Te  can  be  seen  as  a goal  to  be 

reached  rather  than  a present  achievement.  This  would  tend 
toward  an  attitude  of  humility  instead  of  the  censorious 
disposition  which  is  found  in  many  people  who  believe  that 


, 

' 
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they  are  superior  to  others  because  they  have  received 

✓ _ 

perfection  as  a ’’second  blessing.”  (4)  When  reA  tr  «-  o ~r 
is  regarded  as  an  illustration  a stronger  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  daily  living.  Perfection  is  a thing  to  be  earned  and 
not  a gift  to  be  accepted  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
individual. 

(5)  As  a technical  definition  TfcA *•«-  *>_rv>  s must 
convey  a definite,  fixed,  unchangeable  connotation  on  all 
occasions.  Thus  far  the  theological  approach  has  failed  to 
present  a precise  connotation  for  -re  which  can  be 

satisfactorily  applied  to  all  the  passages  in  which  the  term 
occurs  in  the  Paulines.  As  an  illustration,  however,  we 
find  a greater  flexibility  which  adapt s tit* hrytn  &o  different 
situations.  When  we  read  the  letters  to  the  Churches  at 
Corinth,  Philippi,  and  Colossae,  in  which  the  terms  ’’perfect” 
and  ’’perfection”  occur  most  frequently,  we  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  Paul  was  meeting  certain  definite  problems.  The 
root  form  which  he  employed  was  the  same  in  every  case  but  we 
sense  underneath  it  different  personalities,  different  needs, 
different  circumstances  with  which  Paul  was  dealing.  We  need, 
therefore,  a method  of  interpretation  which  will  impart  to  the 
terms  a flexibility  that  will  allow  them  to  adapt  themselves  to 
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the  various  images  which  seem  struggling  for  recognition  in 
Paul's  letters*  As  a scientific  definition  Te/et-crvu 
would  he  inflexible  and  its  content  could  not  be  made  to  fit 
every  case  in  which  the  term  was  employed  but  as  an  illustration 
it  would  yield  to  different  situations.  As  an  illustration 
Te-,\frt6Ty)S  would  not  need  always  to  convey  the  same  precise 
connotation.  Now  it  could  flash  forth  one  phase  or  use  and 
again  it  would  reveal  new  shades  of  meaning.  The  people  who 
were  close  to  the  special  situation  would  grasp  the  connotation 
which  fitted  their  circumstances  while  under  different  conditions 
the  readers  would  obtain  a very  different  conception.  As  a 
technical  term  TeAert-sr^s  reveals  only  a rigid  meaning  and 
is  impossible  to  manage  in  all  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
found  but  as  an  illustration  it  assumes  a fluidity  which  wakes 
possible  many  shades  of  meaning  and  enriches  the  message  of 
the  Apostle.  The  writer  affirms,  therefore,  that  this  and 

o-* 

the  other  terms  which  have  been  discussed  of  Paui  should  be 

A 

studied  as  illustrations  in  order  that  men  may  gain  a more 
correct  understanding  of  the  Apostle  and  his  message  of  Christ. 


-- 
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ADDENDA 


References  in  which  Perfect  and  Perfection  appear 
in  the  Paulines • 


V/e  speak  wisdom  therefore  among  them  that  are 
perfect.  I Cor.  2:6. 

Be  perfected,  he  comforted.  II  Cor.  13:11. 

Having  begun  in  the  spirit  are  ye  now  perfected  in 
the  flesh?  Gal.  3:3. 

Till  we  attain  unto  the  unity  of  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  perfect  man.  Eph.  4:13. 

Not  that  I have  already  attained,  or  am  already 
made  perfect.  Phil.  3:12. 

Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect,  be  thus 
minded.  Phil.  3:15. 

That  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ. 

Col.  1:28. 

That  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  fully  assured  in  all 
the  will  of  God.  Col.  4:12. 

That  we  may  see  your  face  and  may  perfect  that  which 
is  lacking  in  your  faith.  I Thess.  3:17. 

That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect.  II  Tim.  3:17. 

This  we  also  pray  for,  even  your  perfection.  II  Cor.  13:9. 
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CONCLUSION 


Our  study  of  Paul  and  his  terms  has  brought  to  us 
the  conviction  that  the  insistence  upon  an  academic,  dog- 
matic approach  to  Paul  has  raised  many  problems  which  the 
theologians  cannot  settle  satisfactorily.  The  scholars 
have  made  of  the  man,  who  was  alive  with  enthusiasm  for 
Christ  and  eager  to  serve  His  Master  and  promote  His  Gos- 
pel, a technical  theologian  like  themselves,  interested 
primarily  in  weaving  together  obscure  theological  ideas 
into  a scientific  system,  and  in  crystallizing  terms  into 
precise  definitions  which  are  inflexible  and  impossible  to 
change.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Augustine  until  recent  years 
the  majority  of  the  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  church  have 
thus  regarded  Paul  and  have  attempted  to  analyze  his  "system 
of  doctrine.”  Even  in  the  present  day  there  have  been  strong 
voices  in  favor  of  "Paulinism.”  Weinel  declares  that  Paul 
was  really  a great  theologian.1 2  Alexander  agree®  that  he  was 

pre-eminently  a theologian  and  dwelt  in  the  realm  of  speculative 
2 

theology.  7/rede  writes  that  Paul  never  attempted  to  unfold  a 
system  of  doctrine.  He  was  a missionary,  an  organizer,  a speaker 
to  the  people  and  was  guided  in  setting  forth  his  thoughts  by 

1.  H.  Weinel:  Paul  the  Man  and  His  Work,  p*  288. 

2.  A.  B.  B.  Alexander:  The  Ethics  of  St.  Paul,  p.  5. 
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the  occasion.  Hence  he  often  treated  only  the  particular  sides 
of  the  subject  which  the  needs  of  the  moment  required.  Yet, 
Wrede  affirms,  the  religion  of  the  Apostle  was  theological 
through  and  through.'*'  He  was,  therefore,  the  real  creator  of 
Christian  theology.  He  changed  Christianity  from  the  religion 

of  Jesus  to  the  religion  of  redemption  based  on  the  Incarnation, 

? 

Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  study  has  revealed  the  fact,  however,  that  the  schol- 
ars have  not  been  able  to  develop  from  Paul*s  teachings  a con- 
sistent system  of  "Paulinism."  While  it  is  evident  that  Paul 
did  deal  with  subjects  which  had  theological  import,  he  never 
attacked  a problem  as  a theologian  would  do,  viewing  it  from 
all  angles,  speculating  about  its  metaphysical  possibilities, 
and  rounding  each  point  out  to  its  minutest  detail.  Instead  of 
this  the  Apostle  developed  only  those  factors  which  were  neces- 
sary in  handling  the  specific  situation  at  hand.  At  other  times 
he  seemed  to  forget  what  he  had  written  previously  to  the  same 
readers  or  to  other  churches  and  he  uttered  statements  which 
cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  at  all  with  each  other.  Let  us  re- 
call just  one  example.  In  Romans1 2 3  Paul  wrote  as  if  he  thought 
that  the  origin  of  sin  lay  in  the  act  of  Adam.  The  theologians 
have  attempted  vainly  to  work  out  this  statement  into  a satis- 

1.  W.  Wrede:  Paul,  pp.  74,  76. 

2.  M.  Jones:  The  Hew  Testament  in  the  Twentieth  Century , 

p.  38,  Quoting  Wrede.  " 

3.  Rom.  5:  12-17. 
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factory  doctrine  of  total  depravity  or  of  original  sin.  let 

in  chapters  1-3  of  the  same  hook  Paul  laid  the  responsibility 

for  the  degradation  of  the  world  upon  the  people  themselves 

without  any  reference  to  Adam.  He  also  sternly  censured  the 

people  at  Corinth  for  the  evil  things  they  said  and  did, 

never  once  intimating  that  they  were  acting  from  inherited 
2 

evil  tendencies.  If  the  scholars  insist  upon  basing  their 
doctrine  of  sin  upon  the  sin  of  Adam  they  must  ignore  these 
other  statements  of  Paul  or  else  admit  that  he  was  inconsistent. 

This  dissertation  contends,  therefore,  that  the  scholars 
have  been  unable  to  work  out  a consistent  system  of  theology 
from  the  teachings  of  Paul  because  the  Apostle  developed  no 
specific  theological  system  for  them  to  work  out.  vVhile  we  ad- 
mit that  he  was  a great  thinker,  indeed,  the  first  great  thinker 
of  the  early  church,  we  conclude  from  our  study  that  he  was  not 
primarily  a theologian*  His  interest  was  first  and  foremost  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  he  conceived  as  a vital, 
redeeming,  saving  contact  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover, 
he  was  tireless  as  an  organizer,  a pastor,  an  Apostle.  He 
became  a great  thinker  because  he  was  forced  to  solve  the 
problems  which  arose  in  his  churches,  because  his  converts  turned 

to  him  for  help  in  their  difficulties.  Even  then  we  have  observed 
that  he  developed  only  those  phases  which  had  to  do  with  the 

1.  II  Cor.  10-13. 

2.  cf.  ’.y.  J.  Lowstuter:  The  Pauline  Epistles,  Class  Notes, 

1929,  1930. 
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immediate  situation*  He  did  not  round  out  any  problem  on  every 

side  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Neither  did  he  anticipate  a 

problem  or  attack  it  until  it  arose  in  his  path. 

In  recent  years  we  have  found  more  and  more  support 

among  the  scholars  for  our  position.  Headlam  thinks  with  us 

1 

that  Paul  was  not  primarily  a theologian  or  an  apologist. 

Certainly  not,  says  Foakes- Jacks on,  if  that  means  a man  who, 

after  carefully  examining  the  beliefs  of  his  age,  reduced  them 

2 

to  a formal  creed  or  system.  Strachan,  also,  claims  that 

Paul  was  never  at  any  time  capable  of  academic  thought.  He 

could  never  hold  Christ  at  arm’s  length,  examine  His  claims, 

3 

and  weigh  His  personality.  Eamsay  affirms  that  Paul  felt  it 

his  first  great  duty  to  make  his  converts  hate  sin  and  love 

righteousness.  It  was  far  more  important  to  make  them  dread 

and  detest  a personal  Satan  than  to  lead  them  into  a philo- 

4 

sophical  speculation  concerning  sin.  Bulcock,  moreover,  calls 
Paul  a man  who  sought  an  explanation  for  his  intense  religious 
experiences,  and  built  up  as  he  could  on  this  and  that  exper- 
ience without  being  over  concerned  to  relate  all  his  interpre- 

5 

tations  into  one  consistent  and  systematized  whole.  Others 

6 

say  that  he  wrote  from  the  mood  of  the  hour.  He  recognized 


1.  A.  C.  Headlam:  St.  Paul  and  Christianity,  p.  vii. 

2.  P.  J.  Foakes- Jacks on:  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,  p.  242. 

3.  R.  H.  Strachan:  The  Individuality  of  St.  Paul,  p.  75. 

4.  V.  M.  Ramsay:  The"  Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the 

Present  Day,  p.  150. 

5.  H.  Bulcock:  The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  St.  Paul, 

p.  135. 

6.  0.  Cone:  Paul,  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher, 

p.  437. 
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the  dangers  which  threatened  his  churches  from  Gnosticism  and 
from  the  extravagant  interpretations  of  his  own  doctrine  of 
liberty.  He  recognized  the  necessity  for  claiming  for  his 
Lord  all  the  cosmic  pretensions  put  forth  by  his  adversaries  for 
their  lords.  But  he  did  not  realize  how  far  his  speculations 
about  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Christian  Redeemer  would 
carry  others  who  did  not  share  the  depth  of  his  religious  ex- 
perience or  his  conviction  that  his  loftiest  speculations  were 

1 

based  on  a historic  personality.  For  that  reason,  Vedder  says, 

the  error  has  been  made  of  '’pouring  the  emotional  and  highly 

figurative  language  of  the  prophets  and  poets  into  the  moulds 

2 

of  hard,  precise,  theological  definition.”  Rattenbury  sug- 
gests that  it  therefore  remains  for  the  scholars  of  the  pre- 
sent age  to  liberate  Paul  from  the  prison  of  Paulinism,  in  which 

3 

the  Protestant  Fathers  have  incarcerated  him. 

Moreover,  we  have  noticed  in  our  study  that  the  thinkers 
have  been  unable  to  agree  in  regard  to  the  terms  which  they  have 
employed  in  building  their  Pauline  theology.  We  have  seen,  for 
instance,  that  Redemption  and  Atonement  have  been  used  almost 
interchangeably  by  many  scholars.  Similarly  Sanctification  and 
Perfection  have  been  employed  so  loosely  that  they  have  become 
almost  identical  conceptions  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  There 

1 • S . Angus : The  Religious  Quests  of  the  Graeco-Roman  World, 
p . 587 , 588 • 

2.  H.  C.  Vedder:  The  Fundamentals  of  Christianity,  p.  203. 

3.  J.  3.  Rattenbury:  The  Testament  of  Paul,  p#  226. 


has  been,  furthermore,  an  overlapping  of  terms  such  as  Justi- 
fication and  Regeneration,  and  Santifi cation  and  Justification, 
on  the  part  of  some  scholars  while  others  have  insisted  that 
the  terms  must  he  strictly  separated  and  regarded  as  individ- 
ual steps  in  the  process  of  salvation.  Just  what  order  the 
steps  should  take  has  likewise  been  the  subject  of  many  an 
unsettled  discussion. 

This  lack  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  scholars 
regarding  the  use  of  Paul’s  terms  and  the  theological  dis- 
tinctions between  them  has  led  to  the  most  distressing  confu- 
sion and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  lay -Christians 
regarding  the  original  meaning  of  Paul’s  words.  Ordinary  men 
of  the  present  day  have  attempted  to  follow  the  scholars  in 
their  speculation  but  they  have  been  greatly  disturbed  because 
they  were  unable  to  resolve  their  own  Christian  experience  in- 
to separate  steps  or  stages.  This  dissertation  contends,  there- 
fore, that  this  academic  method  is  not  the  best  method  of  ap- 
proach to  the  terms  of  Paul.  We  agree  with  Sanday  and  Headlam 
in  their  belief  that  there  is  an  organic  unity  in  the  Christian 
life.  Its  parts  and  functions  are  no  more  really  separable 
than  the  different  parts  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  They 
further  quote  Liddon  as  saying  that  "Justification  and  Sancti- 
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fication  may  "be  list ingui shed  "by  the  student,  as  are  the  ar- 
terial and  nervous  systems  in  the  human  body;  but  in  the  liv- 
ing soul  they  are  coincident  and  inseparable.”1 2  V/e  believe 
that  this  is  true  of  other  terms  of  Paul.  Sheldon,  likewise, 
agrees  that  the  subjective  and  objective  elements  of  salva- 
tion, though  distinguishable  enough  in  thought,  are  insep- 
2 

arable  in  fact.  For  purposes  of  technical  study  and  anal- 
ysis in  the  laboratory  it  may  be  possible  and  even  necessary 
to  separate  the  terms  of  Paul  but  such  distinctions  are  im- 
practical and  inapplicable  in  the  Christian  experience. 

The  scholars  have,  likewise,  failed  to  agree  upon  the 
content  which  the  individual  terms  of  Paul  should  convey  theo- 
logically. Wfe  have  observed  in  our  study  that  there  is  a wide 
range  of  meaning  attributed  to  various  terms.  Some  scholars, 
for  example,  have  employed  Redemption  to  cover  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  Salvation  while  others  have  limited  it  to  one  phase  of 
the  process.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  Atone- 
ment. Moreover,  Justification  has  been  interpreted  both  as  a 
legal  term  denoting  mere  acquittal  and  also  as  an  ethical  term 
meaning  to  ”make  just.”  Sanctification  has  been  scientifically 
interpreted  both  as  a condition  or  state  and  as  a process  or 
growth.  Adoption  has  connoted  ”sonship”  to  some  scholars  while 

1.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam:  Romans , p.  38. 

2.  H.  C.  Sheldon:  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  469. 
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to  others  it  has  carried  simply  the  meaning  of  "instatement" 
into  the  position  and  privileges  of  sonship.  The  lystery 
terms,  too,  have  been  crowded  into  theological  moulds  hut  there 
has  been  no  uniformity  of  opinion  regarding  their  content. 

This  dissertation  affirms  that  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  Paul  is  impossible  throu^x  a strictly 
theological  interpretation.  Stevens  supports  our  position  by 
suggesting-  that  Paul's  language  was  not  subject  to  the  leaden 
uniformity  which  many  of  his  interpreters  would  impute  to 
him.  The  analogies  are  not  to  be  taken  as  formally  precise. 

They  stand  for  ethical  and  spiritual  realities.^”  Kennedy  also 
declares  that  "Paul's  central  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith 
is  not  a scholastic  abstraction,  formulated  to  round  off  an 
artificial  theory.  It  is,  as  Luther  discovered  later,  an  attempt 
to  express  in  limited  human  terms  what  is  most  vital  in  the 

p 

Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  Likewise  Denney  agrees  that  when 
men  try  to  put  the  doctrine  of  salvation  into  an  abstract  doc- 
trinal statement,  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  contradiction.  He  even  admits  that  perhaps  it  is  im- 
possible. He  declares,  moreover,  that  when  men  try  to  classify 
and  simplify  the  Gospel  so  that  every  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion disappears  there  is  a real  danger  that  they  will  lose  con- 

1.  G.  B.  Stevens:  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament , pp.  427,428. 

2.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy:  The  Theology  of  the  Epistles,  p.  63. 
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tact  with  the  facts  from  which  Paul  started.  It  is  evident  that 
this  has  actually  happened  in  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
theologians  to  harmonize  Paul’s  terms  into  a single  system. 

We  have  also  noticed  in  our  study  that  the  attempt  to 
treat  the  terms  of  Paul  scientifically  has  involved  the  scholars 
in  very  unchristian  and  unlovely  conceptions  of  the  character 
of  God.  Metaphysical  speculation  concerning  the  necessity  for 
the  death  of  Christ  has  led  to  theories  of  Atonement  based  on 
a conception  of  God  as  a Judge  or  Euler,  who  was  jealously 
guarding  His  honor  and  who  was  willing  even  to  sacrifice  His 
only -begotten  and  sinless  Son  as  a satisfaction  for  His  own 
offended  dignity.  The  early  theologians  even  compromised  His 
character  by  making  Him  party  to  a scheme  by  which  Satan  was 
duped  and  defrauded  of  his  rightful  claim  upon  men.  Later 
scholars  depicted  God  as  a wrathful  Being,  who  hated  both  the 
sinner  and  his  sin  and  who  demanded  complete  restitution  before 
He  was  willing  to  forgive.  They  interpreted  the  death  of  Christ 
as  an  attempt  made  by  the  Son  to  make  God  gracious  and  forgiving 
toward  sinful  men.  What  a travesty  upon  Paul’s  picture  of  the 
kind  loving  Father  who  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself,  who  sent  His  Son  to  die  an  agonizing  death  upon  the 
Cross  in  order  that  men  might  understand  that  He  was  loving  them 

1.  J.  Denney:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  p.  143. 

2.  II  Cor.  5:19". 
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and  yearning  for  their  love l A theological  approach  has  never 
and,  we  believe,  can  never  fathom  the  heart  of  God*  Metaphysi- 
cal speculation  has  no  adequate  answer  for  Paul’s  conception 
of  the  Cross  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of  the  Father’s  Love. 

Furthermore,  caul’s  conception  of  Jesus  has  become 
changed  through  the  speculation  of  the  interpreters.  We  have 
observed  in  our  study  that  out  of  laul's  exalted  and  almost 
nystical  portrayal  of  his  fellowship  with  the  risen  and  spir- 
itual Christ  the  theologians  have  created  a metaphysical  Christ* 
They  have  questioned  and  established  His  pre-existence*  They 
have  debated  the  possibility  of  His  act  of  divine  self-emptying, 
and  have  attempted  in  vain  to  determine  consistently  what  it  was 
of  which  Christ  emptied  Himself.  They  have  argued  concerning 
the  nature  of  His  flesh,  whether  it  was  like  or  unlike  the  flesh 
of  man,  and  whether  it  was  or  was  not  sinful*  They  have  debated 
the  necessity  and  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ*  But  in 
all  these  questions  each  individual  scholar  has  formulated  his 
own  conception  in  accordance  with  his  own  theological  system* 

He  has  then  marked  his  theory  as  Pauline  and  has  declared  that 
he  has  the  only  real  and  correct  interpretation.  As  a conse- 
quence the  simple  Galilean  Teacher  and  Friend,  whom  Paul  knew 
spiritually  as  an  Abiding  Presence,  has  since  Paul  been  so  exalted 


1*  Bom.  5:8;  Gal*  4:4,5 
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and  theological  that  He  has  been  almost  entirely  lost  to  men 
of  the  present  day.  Many  have  come  to  regard  Him  solely  as 
an  object  of  worship  and  have  missed  the  close  fellowship 
with  Him  which  should  enrich  and  empower  their  lives.  Others 
have  thought  that  Paulfs  Christ  can  he  reached  only  throu^x 
a mystical  experience  and  they  have,  therefore,  withdrawn 
Him  from  the  every  day  life  of  the  Christian  and  made  Him 
available  only  for  those  who  cultivate  the  mystical  life. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  theologians  have  failed  to 
present  a conception  of  the  exalted  Christ  which  will  bring 
Him  near  to  men,  this  dissertation  contends  that  another 
method  should  be  sought  which  will  bring  back  the  Companion 
and  Friend,  who  sympathizes  with  men  in  time  of  trouble,  who 
strengthens  them  in  time  of  temptation,  and  who  opens  the  way 
for  them  to  communion  with  the  Father  Himself*  We  need  a 
method  which  will  absolve  Paul  from  the  charge  of  changing 
the  religion  of  Jesus  into  a religion  of  redemption  based  on 
the  Incarnation,  the  Death,  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Christ *^ 
We  offe*  a method  which  will  show  that  Paul's  descriptions  of  the 
life  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  were  intended  as  illustrative 
figures  of  speech  adapted  to  convey  a practical  impression  of 
the  supreme  significance  of  Christ  for  religious  faith  and  life. 


1.  M.  Jones:  The  New  Testament  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.  58 
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and  not  as  scientifically  accurate  definitions  available  for 
the  purposes  of  a metaphysical  theology.  Stevens  declares 
that  if  the  latter  were  intended  we  must  say  that  "the  defi- 
nitions do  not  define,  for  theology  is  never  more  impenetrable 
than  when  it  essays  to  explain  the  believer1 s relation  to 

Christ  by  a metaphysical  application  of  figures They  are 

of  the  same  sort  with  these  monistic  explanations  of  our  rela- 
tion to  God  which  assure  us  that  our  consicousness  is  embraced 
in  the  all-inclusive  consciousness  — lost  in  the  Absolute."^ 
The  Christian  needs  a more  personal,  more  vital  relation  to  God 
in  Christ* 


Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  traditional,  scientific,  dog- 
matic approach  to  the  terms  of  Paul  has  failed  to  make  clear 
to  men  of  the  present  day  either  the  man  or  his  message,  this 
dissertation  contends  that  this  is  not  the  best  method  of  ap- 
proach. The  theological  approach  has  placed  the  emphasis  upon 
an  interpretation  of  Paul  as  a theologian  and  has  neglected  his 
more  active  career  as  preacher,  pastor,  and  missionary.  It  has 
insisted  upon  a scientific  interpretation  of  Paul*s  terms,  which 
has  led  to  confusion  in  their  use,  and  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
their  meaning  and  content*  It  has,  moreover,  involved  the 
scholars  in  theological  problems  which  have  comproijiised  the 
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character  of  God  and  obscured  the  figure  of  Christ*  This 
dissertation,  therefore,  contends  that  the  personality  of  Paul 
and  his  message  will  become  much  clearer  and  more  intelligible 
to  men  if  the  Apostle  is  studied  as  a man  of  the  first  century 
exerting  every  power  he  possessed  to  make  converts  for  Christ* 
We  contend  that  his  terms  will  have  greater  significance  for 
the  present  day  if  they  are  regarded  as  illustrations  which 
Paul  deliberately  chose  in  order  to  illumine  his  message  for 
the  men  of  his  own  day* 

This  method  of  interpretation  will  recognize  a fact 
which  the  theologians  have  seemed  to  ignore  — that  Paul  was 
writing  his  letters  for  men  and  women  of  average  intelligence 
and  not  for  students  or  technical  thinkers*  We  have  frequently 
suggested  that  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  were  largely 
slaves,  or  artisans  and  people  from  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Few  of  the  Church  members  were  well  educated*  They 
could  not,  then,  have  understood  philosophical  and  theological 
terms  or  modes  of  thinking*  For  Paul  to  couch  his  ideas  in 
technical  language  would  have  been  to  court  certain  failure 
because  he  would  be  preaching  beyond  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers*  Christianity  would  have  died  in  the  first  stages  of 
its  growth  if  it  had  been  nothing  but  a dogmatic  system*  The 
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men  and  women  whom  Paul  reached  with  his  message  had  no 
capacity  to  understand  a technical  perfection  or  a scientific 
process  of  salvation  based  on  separate  theological  steps# 
Neither  could  they  move  in  the  lines  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation which  have  been  attributed  to  Paul#  We  get  the  im- 
pression from  the  letters  of  Paul  that  he  was  meeting  the 
people  on  their  own  level  of  intelligence  and  that  he  was 
employing  terms  which  he  expected  them  to  understand#  It  will 
be  necessary,  then,  to  concede  that  his  words  must  have  con- 
veyed simpler  meanings  than  scientific  definitions  would  do# 

A study  of  the  terms  as  illustrations  shows  how  this  was 
possible# 

The  interpretation  of  Paul’s  terms  as  illustrations 
allows,  also,  for  the  fact  that  Paul’s  words  often  dealt  with 
just  one  phase  of  an  idea  and  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
whole  idea.  As  the  Apostle  spoke  or  wrote  he  might  bring  one 
little  passing  incident  or  circumstance  in  the  experience  of 
his  readers  into  high  light  for  a moment  and  make  it  convey 
to  them  an  eternal  truth#  Our  ignorance  of  the  situation  robs 
the  term  of  the  full  living  significance  which  it  had  when  Paul 
uttered  it#  Treating  his  terms  as  illustrations  helps  us  to 
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reproduce  in  part  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
uttered  and  thus  helps  U3  to  get  closer  to  the  meaning* 

We  too  often  forget,  however,  that  Paul  was  dealing  with  specific 
circumstances  which  were  constantly  changing  and  taking  on 
new  aspects.  At  different  times  and  in  different  situations 
Paul  would  sieze  upon  new  aspects  or  phases  of  the  same  truth 
for  emphasis.  For  example,  in  writing  to  the  Christians  at 
Rome  Paul  emphasized  an  aspect  of  salvation  in  terms  of  the 
law  court  and  the  release  of  prisoners.  At  another  time  he 
reminded  his  hearers  that  they  had  been  redeemed  or  "bought 
with  a price,"  as  men  were  bought  from  slavery.  Again  he 
taught  a relation  to  God  which  he  could  liken  to  Adoption* 

We  wonder  if  the  words  were  suggested  by  an  occasion  when  Paul 
had  witnessed  such  a ceremony  or  if  the  custom  was  especially 
prevalent  in  Rome*  Again  Paul  reminded  his  readers  that  they 
were  "set  apart”  for  God*  The  theologian  insists  that  we  use 
these  terms  as  separate  steps  in  a technical  process  of  salva- 
tion. But  as  illustrations  we  see  in  them  different  aspects  of 
the  one  great  Christian  experience  of  a changed  personal  relation 
to  God. 

When  viewed  as  illustrations  the  terms  of  Paul  do  not 
have  to  be  followed  up  and  rounded  out  to  every  minute  detail* 
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Paul’s  listeners  were  at  liberty  to  catch  just  the  analogy 
which  had  significance  for  them  at  the  time  and  neglect  all 
others.  They  would,  indeed,  gather  meaning  and  make  applica- 
tions according  to  their  experience  and  their  background. 

As  illustrations  the  terms  of  Paul  would  not  involve  Paul’s 
listeners  in  technicalities  or  contradictions  into  which  a 
theological  consideration  of  the  situation  might  lead.  .Then 
Paul  spoke  of  Christ's  death  as  a ransom,  for  instance,  some 
of  his  readers  might  catch  the  idea  of  money  paid,  others  of 
man  set  free,  and  still  others  of  one  who  paid  the  price.  They 
need  not  necessarily  put  these  ideas  all  together  and  work  out 
a theory  of  who  paid,  to  whom  the  price  was  given,  what  formed 
the  ransom,  and  all  the  reasons  and  motives  involved.  More- 
over, when  treated  as  illustrations  the  terms  of  Paul  are  flex- 
ible and  yielding.  They  do  not  have  a hard  and  fast,  precise 
connotation  which  must  be  the  same  in  all  situations.  As  illus- 
trations the  same  term  under  different  circumstances  can  convey 
a different  shade  of  meaning,  We  have  seen  how  "Tt-A  frb® £»  , 

for  example,  might  through  analogy  to  the  initiate  of  the  Mysteries 
who  had  attained  the  inner  circles  of  knowledge,  reveal  the  man 
who  was  "far  advanced”  in  Christian  life  or  experience. 


From  these  suggestions  and  observations  we  conclude 
that  a recognition  of  Paulfs  terms  as  illustrations  will  give 
a richer  deeper  meaning  to  the  message  of  Paul  than  the  theo- 
logical approach  allows*  The  academic  approach  has  presented 
Pau^s  terms  as  technical  definitions*  They  have  been  unsatis- 
factory when  viewed  in  this  way  because  the  theological  approach 
has  obscured  their  meaning*  In  the  hands  of  the  theological 
interpreters  the  terms  of  Paul  have  become  confused  and  vague 
and  hard  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  They  have,  moreover, 
been  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  specific  situations  in 
which  Paul  employed  them.  As  illustrations,  however,  we  affirm 
that  the  terms  of  Paul  become  much  clearer  because  they  are 
flexible  and  adaptable*  They  help  to  illumine  the  message  of  Paul 
because  a study  of  them  as  illustrations  leads  us  as  closely  as 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  to  the  first  century  situation  in 
which  they  contained  value  and  significance.  As  illustrations 
they  can  present  at  one  time  only  one  phase  of  an  idea  and  at 
another  time  a different  aspect  without  involving  the  whole 
idea.  They  are  not  cast  into  one  hard  and  fast  mould  like  the 
theological  definitions  but  can  reveal  separate  aspects  or  shades 
of  meaning  according  to  the  circumstances.  This  dissertation 
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contends,  therefore,  that  Paulfs  terms  "become  most  intelligible 
to  the  present  day  when  they  are  regarded  as  pictures,  illustra- 
tions, analogies,  images,  which  Paul  took  from  the  life  of  the 
first  century  and  employed  to  make  clear  and  intelligible  his 


message* 
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SUMMARY 
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SUMMARY 


We  have  observed,  that  the  present  day  world  is  in  grave 
danger  of  losing  Christ  through  a failure  to  find  the  original 
meaning  of  the  terms  of  Paul,  His  greatest  interpreter.  The 
theologians  have  insisted  upon  regarding  Paul  as  Christianity  * s 
first  great  theologian*  They  have  treated  him  as  if  his  main 
interest  were  centered  upon  developing  his  religious  ideas  into  a 
technical  system  of  thought.  They  have  attempted  to  work  out  a specu- 
lative system  which  will  contain  all  of  the  teachings  of  Paul  but 
there  has  been  great  lack  of  agreement  among  the  scholars  in  regard 
to  the  content  and  use  of  the  individual  terms.  Likewise,  the 
students  of  comparative  religions  have  pointed  out  striking  simi- 
larities between  the  Paulines  and  the  Hellenistic  i^ystery-Religions • 
Many  of  them  are  of  the  opinion  that  Paul  either  unconsciously 
or  deliberately  gained  ideas  and  terms  from  the  Lfystery-cults 
which  he  employed  in  a formal  and  technical  sense  in  his  Christian 
system.  Other  scholars  have  sought  to  interpret  Paul  and  his 
teaching  in  the  light  of  the  present  day  instead  of  seeking  to 
understand  him  in  the  light  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  These 
various  methods  of  interpretation,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
many  people  today  regard  Paul  as  a saint  and  therefore  resent 
any  serious  attempt  to  learn  more  about  him,  have  tended  to 
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obscure  the  Apostle’s  teaching  so  greatly  that  maiy  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day  have  failed  to  understand  or  appreciate 
his  message* 

This  dissertation,  therefore,  has  offered  as  a solution 
for  this  distressing  state  of  affairs  a study  of  Paul’s  terras 
as  illustrations  rather  than  as  technical  definitions.  This 
method  would  give  a flexibility  and  a fluidity  to  Paul’s  terms 
which  would  make  them  more  adaptable  to  Paul’s  ideas  and  more  in- 
telligible to  the  men  of  the  present  day.  We  have  suggested  that 
Paul  was  a man  of  great  versatility  and  that  he  exerted  every 
faculty  in  order  to  make  his  Gospel  understood  by  his  readers. 

We  have  further  suggested  that  he  employed  many  methods  by  which 
he  might  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  interest  of  his  readers. 
He  expressed  his  ideas  in  simple  figures  such  as  simile,  metaphor, 
and  analogy.  He  used*pat  terns"  and  ‘process'  to  convey  his  great 
religious  truths.  He  pressed  the  Old  Testament  into  service 
through  the  use  of  type  and  allegory.  He  showed  great  ability 
in  seizing  various  modes  of  expression  familiar  to  his  readers 
in  order  to  carry  his  thought  and  make  clear  to  them  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  and  the  wonderful  life 
of  fellowship  with  Christ  which  awaited  all  those  who  would 
accept  Him  by  faith. 
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As  yet  only  a few  scholars  have  seriously  made  investiga- 
tions in  this  field.*  Deissmann  has  helped  to  prepare  the  way  hy 
his  discovery  that  the  documents  of  the  New  Testament  were  written 
in  the  same  Greek  as  the  contemporary  unliterary  documents  which 
have  been  dug  up  from  the  sands  of  Egypt.  Mathews  has  taken 
Paul’s  terms  of  the  Atonement  as  patterns  and  used  them  as  a 
starting  point  for  his  study  of  the  development  of  subsequent 
theories  of  the  Atonement.  Dodd  has  called  attention  to  some 
illustrations  of  Paul  in  his  attempt  to  build  a social  philosophy 
for  the  present  day*  Howson  has  discussed  a few  very  obvious 
metaphors  of  Paul  which  hold  interest  for  him  as  sermon  material, 
and  Rattenbury  had  developed  others  which  hold  interest  for  the 
evangelist.  Vedd2r’s  primary  concern  is  in  showing  that  the 
teachings  of  Paul  are  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
his  use  of  Paul’s  illustrations  is  only  incidental*  Moreover, 
Scott  and  Ramsay  both  introduced  metaphors  of  Paul  but  they  are 
interested  in  them  really  as  elements  for  a theological  system* 
This  may  also  be  said  of  Bulcock  with  the  understanding  that  he 
has  an  added  interest  in  proving  that  Paul  was  indebted  to  the 
Mystery-Religions  for  many  terms  and  conceptions*  Hoyle  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  showing  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Spirit  in  Paul’s  letters*  Each  of  these  scholars  has  given 
intimations  and  anticipations  of  this  thesis  but  thus  far  no  one 


has  formulated  any  theory  which  treats  Paul’s  terms  as 
illustrations  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  his 
teachings* 

From  the  Paulines,  which  form  the  only  direct  source  for 
the  terms  of  Paul,  and  from  the  work  of  scholars  who  have  thrown 
light  upon  the  papyri,  the  Itystery-Religicns,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Paul’s  age,  we  have  made  a study  of  the  terms  of  Paul* 

We  have  discovered  that  in  the  case  of  many  terms  which  have  been 
interpreted  by  the  scholars  as  theological  definitions  relating 
to  the  work  of  Christ  in  redeeming  men  from  sin  there  has  been 
great  confusion*  The  scholars  have  used  terras  like  Redemption  and 
Atonement  almost  interchangeably.  They  have  not  been  agreed  in 
regard  to  the  boundaries  or  content  of  the  various  terms  and  there 
has  occurred  much  overlapping  so  that  no  one  can  be  sure  that  he 
is  employing  the  correct  term  or  giving  it  the  right  connotation. 
Theories  of  Redemption  and  Atonement  have  been  postulated  to  reveal 
the  exact  nature  of  God,  His  relation  to  sinful  man,  and  the  motives, 
necessity,  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ*  Through  such 
theological  speculation  the  scholars  have  become  involved  in  very 
unPauline  conceptions  of  God  and  Christ*  Some  scholars,  moreover, 
have  insisted  that  Justification,  Sanctification,  and  the  like, 
should  be  regarded  as  separate  steps  in  a process  of  salvation  and 
yet  others  have  declared  as  insistently  that  they  are  mutually 
inclusive.  The  scholars  have  been  most  diverse  in  their  inter- 
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pretation  of  Justification,  some  "believing  that  Paul  meant  mere 
legal  acquittal  and  others  affirming  that  he  included  an  ethical 
meaning  of  ’’making  righteous.”  Furthermore,  there  has  been  lack 
of  agreement  in  regard  to  the  form  and  consequent  content  of 

u t 

w X*  i oy,  the  possibility  of  attaining  entire  perfection  or 

sanctification  in  the  present  Jife,  and  the  privileges  and  techni- 
cal status  of  those  who  have  received  the  ’’spirit  of  Adoption.” 

In  each  case  the  scholars  have  seemed  to  turn  their  hacks  upon 
Paul  and  have  devoted  their  interest  wholly  to  their  own 
technical  systems. 

Another  group  of  terms  has  led  to  a study  of  the  L]ystery- 
Religions  and  their  influence  upon  Paul.  The  scholars  have  been 
greatly  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  Paul  made  Christi- 
anity a l/tysteiy-Beligion  of  Redemption,  whether  he  could  have  had 
absolutely  no  contact  with  the  Lfysteries,  whether  he  was  uncon- 
sciously influenced  by  them,  or  whether  he  deliberately  employed 
their  terms  with  theological  and  mystical  import.  There  has  also 
been  a strong  debate  regarding  Paul  himself  as  a mystic,  some 
scholars  accepting  him  as  the  founder  of  Christian  mysticism,  and 
others  protesting  that  his  mysticism  was  practical  and  usable  in 
every  day  Christian  living.  The  terms  in  this  group— ” crucified 
with  Christ,”  "put  on  Christ,”  "buried  with  Christ,”  "in  Christ," 
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and  "Perfection"— have  all  been  at  some  time  or  other  the  target 
for  minute  discussion*  They  have  been  interpreted  as  mystical 
terms,  as  objective  experiences,  as  dramatic  representations  of 
the  Iftrstery-rites , and  also  as  ethical -spiritual  conceptions* 

As  in  the  case  of  other  terms  no  unanimity  of  opinion  has  been 
evident  in  any  of  these  forms  of  interpretation* 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  academic  approach  has  failed  to 
discover  any  consistent  and  unanimous  interpretation  for  the 
terms  of  Paul,  this  dissertation  has  contended  that  it  is  not 
the  best  method  of  approach*  The  traditional  method  has  raised 
far  more  problems  than  it  has  settled*  It  has  so  obscured  Paul 
that  men  have  found  great  difficulty  in  rediscovering  his  original 
meaning*  This  dissertation,  therefore,  has  concluded  that  the 
best  method  of  studying'  Paulfs  terms  is  that  which  regards  them 
as  illustrations*  This  method  recognizes  the  fact  that  Paul  was 
preaching  to  men  and  women  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  seeks  to 
discover  a meaning  which  would  be  in  keeping  with  their  under- 
standing* It  recognizes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  of  Paul  were 
not  hard  and  fast  definitions  which  must  always  carry  the  same 
content  but  that  they  could  be  and  were  employed  with  different 
shades  of  meaning*  It  also  recognizes  that  the  terms  of  Paul  were 
not  intended  to  be  rounded  out  into  speculative  systems  but  that 


they  were  meant  to  show  single  phases  of  an  idea,  phases  which 
were  temporary  and  transitory  and  adapted  to  special  definite 
situations*  As  such  they  would  not  have  to  he  followed  out 
into  the  problems  which  would  he  involved  if  they  were  regarded 
as  possessing  theological  content*  This  method  admits  that 
the  terms  of  Paul  could  connote  one  phase  of  the  truth  in 
living  terms,  which  held  significance  for  the  moment  and  lost 
their  value,  perhaps,  at  other  times  or  under  other  circumstances* 
We,  therefore,  contend  that  as  illustrations,  analogies,  images, 
pictures  the  terms  of  Paul  give  a richness  and  clearness  to  his 
message  which  can  never  he  obtained  through  a study  of  them 
as  precise,  technical  definitions* 
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